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HORATIO W. PARKER 
WINS METROPOLITAN 
PRIZE COMPETITION 


Award of $10,000 for Opera En- 
titled “Mona” by Yale Uni- 
versity’s Professor of Music— 
Libretto, by Bryan Hooker, Tells 
Story of Britain in Days of 
Roman Occupation—Production 
Next Season 


Horatio W. Parker, professor of music 
at Yale University, is the winner of the 
$10,000 prize competition conducted by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for an opera 
by an American composer. He shares the 
honors of victory with his librettist, Bryan 
Hooker, of Farmington, Conn., formerly 
a member of the Yale faculty. The name 
of the successful opera is “Mona.” 

The decision of the jury selected by 
the Metropolitan directors to pass upon 
the manuscripts submitted in the contest 





_ was made public on Tuesday of this week. 


The verdict was unanimous. Alfred Hertz, 
Walter Damrosch, George W. Chadwick 
and Charles Martin Loeftier composed the 
jury. Twenty-four manuscripts were sub- 
mitted in the competition, and their exam- 
ination has been going on ever since the 
time for submitting manuscripts closed last 
September. The contest was originated at 
the suggestion of General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan, two and one- 
half years ago. 

According to the terms of the composi- 
tion “Mona” will be produced at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House next season, and 
its authors will be given royalties in addi- 
tion to the $10,000 prize. 

“*Mona’ is a most dignified and serious 
work,” said Alfred Hertz, after the result 
of the contest had been made known, “and 
a most creditable composition to an Ameri- 
can. I feel sure that it will be received 
with great enthusiasm by the American 
people, and it deserves to enjoy great suc- 
cess. Many of the compositions submitted 
were admirable, but of the twenty-four 
Mr. Parker’s certainly deserved the prize.” 
It is Professor Parker’s first opera, and 
Mr. Hooker’s first essay in dramatic writ- 
ing. 

Praise for Both Music and: Libretto 


Mr. Hertz praised both the music and 
the libretto of “Mona.” “Each so per- 
fectly fits the other,” he said, “that I be- 
lieved them the work of one man until 
the identity of the successful candidates 
was made known. The music reveals 
scholarly musicianship and the orchestra- 
tion is masterly. 

“Several of the other scores that were 
submitted seemed sufficiently strong to 
warrant presentation at the Metropolitan, 
and some of the others never should have 
been submitted.” 

No information is to be given out offi- 
cially concerning the identity of the de- 
feated candidates, and their manuscripts 
are to be returned to them. When the de- 
cision was reached none of the judges 
knew the names of the successful com- 
petitors. Each score bore a fictitious name 
corresponding to the name on a sealed 
envelope containing the real names of the 
authors. The envelope submitted by Pro- 
fessor Parker bore the private mark of 
“Mona,” the name of the work itself, and 
the envelope bearing this name was opened 
by Paul D. Cravath, chairman of the con- 
test committee, in. the presence of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza. 

It is said that of all the twenty-four 
scores submitted the judges found sound 
worth in eleven of them, indicating a 
highly promising future for the Ameri- 
can composer and librettist of serious 
pera. 


The libretto of “Mona” is, of course, 
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HORATIO W. PARKER 


To Whom the Greatest Distinction Ever Accorded an American Composer Has 
Fallen by Virtue of His Victory in the Metropolitan Competition for the Best 


Serious Opera by an American. 


in English, and the scenes are laid in an- 
cient Britain, in the days of Roman rule. 
The story deals with the love of Quintus 
(known as Gwynn) for Mona, in whose 
veins runs the blood of Boadicea. Quintus 
is the son of the Roman Governor by a 
British captive, and has grown up as one 
of his mother’s people and won place and 
power among them as a bard. A rebellion 
breaks out against Rome and Mona be- 
comes the leader of her people. Gwynn, 
in his love for Mona, allies himself with 
the conspirators but, for urging peace, is 
suspected of being a spy. Mona casts him 
off, but he saves her life and the life of 
the rebellion many times. For this he is 
blamed by his father, the Governor, but 
answers that, through Mona, he will yet 
keep the tribes from war. Nevertheless, 
Mona leads her people into battle and they 
are crushed. Quentus then reveals to Mona 
his true identity, and she, who, despite 
her love for shim, had formerly taken him 
for a traitor and now thinks him a liar, 
slays him with her own hand. Then pres- 
ently come the Governor and his soldiers 
and from them Mona learns ge her lover 
had told the truth and how, by yielding to 
him and to her love, she might have ob- 
tained the power to encompass her ambi- 
tion for her people. 

Horatio William Parker has long been 
recognized as one of the foremost of 
American composers. He was born at Au- 
burndale, Mass., on September 15, 1863. 
His mother, who was of English birth, 
had musical tastes and was his first teacher. 
He studied music with her and at the age 
of fourteen set to music in two days the 
verses in Kate Greenaway’s “Under the 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Ciass 


Window.” He went to Boston to resume 
his studies and there was a student of 
harmony under Stephen A. Emory and 
studied piano with John Ort and composi- 
tion with George W. Chadwick. In 1881 
he went abroad and studied with Rhein- 
berger and three years later came back to 
New York. He taught in the National 
Conservatory of Music and was organist 
in the cathedral at Garden City. His can- 
tata, “A Star Song,” won the Paderewski 
prize in 1901. In 1893 he won a prize 
offered by the National Conservatory of 
Music for the cantata, “The Dream King 
and His Love.” “Hora Novissima,” the 
oratorio, by which he is best known abroad 
as well as in this country, was composed 
in 1893. A year later he was called to 
be professor of music at Yale, and holds 
that post to-day. 

Among Professor Parker’s recent com- 
positions may be mentioned his “Hymnos 
Andron,” a Greek ode, written for the 
celebration of the bicentennial of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1901; “Union and Liberty,” a 
patriotic song, with orchestra, which was 
sung at the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt; an ode for the dedication of 
the Albright Art Gallery, in Buffalo, in 
1905, and a song, with orchestra, “Crépus- 


cule,” which took the prize in its class 
offered by the Federation of Women’s Mu- 
sical Clubs this year. 

The author of the successful libretto, 


Bryan Hooker, is also a Yale man, and 
from 1906 to 1909 was instructor in rhet- 
oric at his alma mater, whence he was 
graduated in 1902. He was born in New 
York on November 2, 1880, and took his 
degree of M. A. at Yale in 1904 


RNSIDER STRANSKY 
i PHILHARMONIC 


M Conductor and Sir Hemry 
“Wood Now the Most / 
Likely Candidates 


The process of selecting a conductor for 
the New York Philharmonic Society to 
succeed Gustav Mahler, goes merrily on, 
and the office of Loudon Charlton, man- 
ager of the orchestra, was besieged this 
week by those who desired to confirm re- 
ports received by cable from Europe, where 
Felix Leifels, acting in the interests of the 
committee, is approaching a number of 
prospective candidates. 

A new name, that of Joseph Stransky, 
of Berlin, entered the lists on Monday. 

Mr. Stransky is practically unknown in 
this country, and on this account alone it 
is possible that negotiations with him 
will not be pushed to completion. In Ber- 
lin, however, he is viewed as one of the 
coming German conductors; in fact, he 
shares with Richard Strauss and Arthur 
Nikisch the honors of directing the most 
important symphonic concerts of the sea- 
son. 

Mr. Stransky directs each season ten 
concerts by the Bliithner Orchestra in 
Bliithner Saal, under the auspices of the 
Berlin Concertverein. He has come into 
prominence especially through his liberal 
attitude toward young and unknown com- 
posers, and has made it a practice to in- 
clude their compositions on his programs 
whenever he believes their work merited 
the distinction. He has also interested 
himself strongly in the modern school of 
composition, and in this field of conducting 
he is considered by the leading Berlin crit- 
ics to be an authority. He is described as 
temperamental but well poised in his work. 

Mr. Stransky is conductor also of the 
Gura opera season at Kroll’s Theater, an 
annex of the Berlin Royal Opera. 

Negotiations with Sir Henry Wood, of 
London, are also under way, judging from 
cable reports, although the statement that 
they have reached the stage of calling for 
a definite answer from him on May 8 is 
discredited by the New York management 
of the orchestra. According to a London 
cable Sir Henry is quoted as saying: 

“My appointments as conductor of the 
festivals at Birmingham, Norwich, Shef- 
field and Westmoreland and my lucrative 
position as director of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, with which I have been con- 
nected sixteen years, make it impossible for 
me to reach any hasty decision.” 








De Pachmann Will Summer Here 


Vladimir De Pachmann has declared his 
intention of spending the coming Summer 
in America, preparing for his farewell 
American tournée, which is being arranged 
by the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency. While Mr. De Pachmann is not 
of a superstitious nature, nor is is quite 
true that he has such a dread of the ocean 
that he will only cross in the early Sum- 
mer time, but the reason u.ay be found in 
an attachment and love for a quiet little 
nook in the Catskill Mountains that has 
endeared itself to De Pachmann, who de- 
clares that no place in thhe Austrian Tyrol 
or Switzerland surpasses it for rest and 
quiet. De Pachmann sails from lurope 
for his Catskill retreat, via New York Lity, 
June 24, on the Mauretania. 





Max Fiedler Sails for Vacation Abroad 


Max Fiedler, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Fiedler 
sailed from New York on Wednesday, 
May 3, on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. They 
will go to Hamburg and in the course of a 
fortnight will proceed to a watering place, 
probably Kissingen, where Mrs. Fiedler 
will take a cure. Mr. Fiedler plans to spend 
part of July and August at Garmisch, in 
the Bavarian Highlands, not far from the 
home of Richard Strauss. 
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TUNEFUL “ MARITANA” PRODUCED BY PHILADELPHIA SINGERS 


—— 


Local Operatic Society Shows Its 
Mettle in Brilliant Performance 
—Principals Win Favor— Chorus 
of 200 and Ballet Add to Effec- 
tiveness of Production 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—The Philadel- 

phia Operatic Society, which has a long 
list of successful productions to its credit, 
appeared for the third and last time this 
season at the Academy of Music last 
Thursday evening, giving an admirable re- 
vival of Wallace’s tuneful “Maritana.” 
The house-filling proportions of the audi- 
ence and the cordial expression of appre- 
ciation once more attested the popularity 
of the organization, which for several years 
has been giving grand opera in the face of 
such professional productions as we have 
had at the Academy of Music and the 
Philadelphia Opera House and gave added 
emphasis to the fact that the local com- 
pany has a good field in the presentation 
of such old favorites as Wallace’s mel»- 
dious setting of the story of the gallant 
Don Cesar de Bazan and his rollicking ad- 
ventures. With the exception of “Hoshi 
San,” by John Luther Long and Wassili 
Leps, author and composer respectively, 


and both of this city, the operas presented 
by the society have been familiar and cf 
established popularity. ‘The list includes, 
since April 16, 1907, “Faust” (given 
twice), “Aida” (twice), “Martha,” “The 
“Huguenots,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” (in a 
double bill with “Hosh: San”); “Mignon, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
“The Bohemian Girl,” “Norma” and last 
week’s presentation of “Maritana.” 

When the society announced its first per- 
formance—“Faust’—there was vo small 
amount of skepticism and not a few doubts 
as to the financial and artistic results. In 
fact, there was some inclination to “poke 
fun” and to infer that the productions 
would be in the nature of a joke. There 
was a revelation for the skeptical, how- 
ever, and the most doubtful long ago were 
convinced. The Operatic Society has be- 
come an institution in Philadelphia and no 
one can deny that it has accomplished won- 
ders. Its membership includes many of the 
most prominent singers and musicians in 
the city, and they work together much 
more harmoniously than might be expected 
and accomplish results that could not he 
accomplished were there not a love of the 
task and a loyal devotion to it. Much of 
the artistic success has been due to the 
efforts of the veteran conductor, S. Behr- 
ens; to the competent chorus master, Stan- 
ley Muschamp, and, in an executive way, t« 
John Curtis, the president, and his assist- 
ants, while the ballet of forty-eight dancers, 
trained first by E. W. Newman, and later 
by C. Ellwood Carpenter, has become [a- 
mous as probably the greatest amateur bal- 
let in existence. 

Last week’s performance of “Maritana” 
had a charming exponent of the title role 
in the person of May Ebrey Hotz, who 
sang Mignon with success earlier in the 
season. Mrs. Hotz is pretty, with a win- 
some personality and fair ability as an 1c- 
tress and the possessor of a rarely sweet 
soprano, clear, flexible and well trained in 
the execution of florid music. She sang 
the “Maritana” music delightfully, leaving 
nothing to be desired except in the way 
of enunciation. In this respect, it must be 
confessed, Mrs. Hotz has her short com- 
ings. Her English is not a first-class rec- 
ommendation for opera in the vernacular. 
She might as well have been singing in 
some other language. 

As Don Cesar Joseph S. McGlynn, the 
young tenor, who has advanced so rapidly 
during the several seasons he has sung 
leading rdles with the society that a profes- 
sional operatic career of genuine success 
is one of the possibilities of his future, 
showed that no mistake was made in his 
selection for tne part. Mr. McGlynn has 
a fine physique and good stage presence 
and he caught admirably the dash ani 
spirit of the happy-go-lucky character, giv- 
ing it a touch of humor that at once made 
him popular with the audience and plenti- 
fully won the laughs for which he was 
striving. It is always a pleasure to listen 
to Mr. McGlynn’s sympathetic tenor, and 
he had no dunculty in voicing effectively 
the music allotted by Wallace to the dare- 
devil Don Cesar. It can be said for Mr. 
McGlynn that his enunciation was notably 
good and that one had little difficulty in 
understanding what he was saying—or 
singing. As for the Lazarillo of Marie 
Stone Langstone it may unhesitatingly be 
pronounced one of the best interpretations 
in all the performances of the Operatic So- 


Photos by Haeseler, Pliia, 

Above, from Left to Right: Marie Langstone, 
as ‘“‘Lazarillo’’; May Ebrey Hotz, as ‘“‘Mari- 
tana’; Henry Hotz, as ‘‘The King.’’ Below, 
Kenneth Dryden, as “Don José,’ and Jo- 
seph S. McGlynn, as “Don Czsar de 
Bazan.”’ 


ciety. Mrs. Langstone looked the part of 
the boy, having a shapely figure, and her 
actine had all the poise, ease and assur- 
ance of a professional, while her rich, v’ell- 
rounded contralto was listened to with ab- 
solute pleasure, her singing of “Alas, those 
Chimes so Sweetly Stealing” being one of 
the rarest in the evening’s veritable casket 
of sparkling musical gems. In the audi- 
ence was Marie Stone, formerly a well- 
known opera singer and member of the fa- 
mous Bostonians, a relative of the singer 
in last Thursday evening’s cast, who had 
every reason to be proud of her namesake. 
Henry Hotz made the most. of the not 
important role of the King. Mr. Hotz is 
one of Philadelphia’s leading bassos and 
has won distinguished success with the 
society as Mephistopheles in “Faust” and 
several other important parts. Others in 
the cast were Kenneth wryden as Don 
José, his sympathetic baritone. being heard 
to advantage, especially in the favorite 
“Memories of the Past” songs; Dr. A. W. 
Daniel, as Marquis de Montifiore: Mrs. 
Anna M. Upp, as the Marchioness; Roland 
Toner, as Captain of the Guard, and 
Charles D. Cuzner, as the Alcalde. 

The chorus, numbering about two hun- 
dred singers, again came in for a good 
share of praise, doing its part effectively, 
and the ballet was, as usual, a feature. 
The dancers, forty-eight in number, ap- 
peared twice in the opera and, at its con- 


clusion, gave a repetition of one of its 
former triumphs, “The Dance of the 
Hours,” from “La Gioconda,” which was 
executed with much grace and abandon. 


Helen Rigby, as The Moon, did some diffi- 
cult toe dancing very skillfully, after the 
manner of a professional premiére, some 
of whom, in fact, she may be said to rival. 
The ballet made its usual hit and was, as 
always, greatly admired, though it might 
be suggested that the introduction of yel- 
low and bright red costumes, in two of 
the groups of dancers—presumably A fter- 
noon and Evening—is scarcely an artistic 
improvement over the more subdued col- 
ors formerly used. The society at first 
planned to give at this performance Mrs. 
Heckscher’s suite, “The Dances of the 
Pyrenees,” and rehearsed it for several 
weeks, but almost at the last moment— 











within a week or so of the performance, 
at least—owing to some misunderstanding, 
the production of the new pantomime bal- 
let was abandoned and the “Hours” sub- 
stituted. The next opera to be given by 
the society is “Carmen,” which is an- 
nounced for Thursday evening, October 26, 
IQII. ArTHUR L. Tusss. 


Victoria Kneisel to Wed ‘Cellist of 


Father’s Quartet 


Victoria Kneisel, daughter of Franz 
Kneisel, and Willem Willeke, ‘cellist of 
the Kneisel Quartet, took out a marriage 
license in New York last week. They are 
to be married on May 29. Miss Kneisel 
is eighteen years old and a pianist, for- 
merly a pupil of Stojowski at the Institute 
of Musical Art. Her future husband 
joined the quartet of which her father is 
the founder and head, several years ago, 
coming here from Vienna, where he played 
in the Philharmonic Orchestra and the or- 
chestra of the Imperial Opera House. He 
was born in Holland in 1879 and at the age 
of eighteen was called as an instructor to 
the Dusseldorf Conservatory. 





Mr. Ulrich Re-elected Manager of 
Opera Company 


Cuicaco, May 1.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, held recently, Bernhard 
Ulrich was unanimously re-elected business 
manager of the company for the coming 
season. 

Mr. Ulrich will also continue the man- 
agement of the Auditorium Theater, of 
Chicago, the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Philadelphia, and the Lyric Theater, Balti- 
more. 


Keen Rivalry for American Rights to 
Humperdinck’s “Blue Bird” Music 


Bertin, April 29.—Great interest is be- 
ing displayed on the part of several Amer- 
ican agents in the rights to Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s music incidental to Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird.” Humperdinck’s “Kén- 
igskinder” has had such success that the 
composer has advanced prices, and it is 
said that $12,000 is wanted for the Amer- 
ican rights to the “Blue Bird” music. 


NO CARNEGIE MONEY 
FOR AN ORCHESTRA 


Ironmaster Rejects Pittsburg Sug- 
gestion Regarding 
Endowment 





PittspurG, May 2.—Andrew Carnegie is 
said to have turned down a suggestion that 
he endow the Pittsburg Orchestra and a 
conservatory of music. The suggestion 
was broached by one of those prominently 
identified with the Carnegie Technical 
Schools. It is stated that Mr. Carnegie 
holds that movements involving public or- 
chestral entertainment should be supported 
by those who benefit by them. Mr. Car- 
negie had asked for suggestions regarding 
the placing of the income of $2,000,000 to be 
used to extend the work of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and the one to endow the orchestra 
did not appeal to him. It is not even 
appealing to Pittsburgers and it begins to 
look as though it will be a long time be- 
fore Pittsburg will have a permanent or- 
chestra. 

The Mendelssohn Male Choir assisted in 
the Founders’ Day program at Carnegie 
Music Hall, last week, singing “Music, All 
Powerful,” by Walmisley; “Bold Turpin,” 
Bridge; “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes,” Bridge, and the Scottish airs, “Banks 
of Allan Water” and “Annie Laurie.” 
Charles Heinroth, organist, played Weber’s 
“Jubilee Overture,” and the “Carnegie 
March,” by Mme. Kate Ockelston-Lippa. 

A reception was tendered last night to 
Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, by the Philharmonic Society. 

Professor Paul Turner, an English or- 
ganist and tenor, has been engaged as 
choirmaster of the Shady Avenue Christian 
Church, North Side. 

Rose Lieder has been chosen contralto of 
the Emory Methodist Episcopal Church. 
She had been substituting for Christine 
Miller at the Third Presbyterian Church. 

The last concert of the season under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club was 
given Tuesday afternoon at the home of 
Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh. The program in- 
cluded songs and piano and violin numbers. 
Che singers were Mary B. Cook, Marie B. 
Wylie, Agnew Mustin and Helen Baglin; 
pianists, Gertrude Van Austin, Edna Jones, 
Louise Montgomery, Myra Jacobs, Marion 
Cummings, Evelyn Thorp and Elizabeth 
Pritchard and Dorothy Gittings, violinist. 
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MUHLMANN FOR CHICAGO 





Operatic Basso to Teach at Ziegfeld 
College of Music 


Cuicaco, May 1.—Adolph Muhlmann, the 
distinguished basso cantante, who was for 
twelve years associated with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been engaged 
by cable by Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of the Chicago 
Musical College, to assume an important 
position in that institution next season in 
the vocal department. While Mr. Muhl- 
mann has been identified principally with 
German opera, he is a master of several 
languages and has a large operatic réper- 
toire. 

A_vear ago he established a studio in 
Berlin and was meeting with no small suc- 
cess as an educator when the offer from 
Dr. Ziegfeld came. Mr. Muhlmann’s long 
service with the Metropolitan Opera has 
quite Americanized him. C. E. N 


Good Houses at Covent Garden 


_Lonpon, April 29.—The Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden, which opened last Satur- 
day, has been drawing houses of good size 
considering the fact that the season began 
unusually early this year. Interest is fo- 
cussed chiefly, however, on the gala Cor- 
Onation performance, on June 26. Alread\ 
the whole of the house has been applied 
for several times over, even though the 
cheapest seat in the house will cost a 
guinea, the orchestra stalls twenty guineas 
and the boxes one hundred guineas. Places 
will be allotted next Monday. The house 
will be decorated for this performance on 
a more magnificent scale than has ever 
been attempted before. 


Bessie Abott Sails 


Bessie Abott, the soprano, who has just 
concluded a successful concert tour with 
David Bispham, sailed from New York for 
Europe on the St. Paul April 20. 


Max Reger has been offered the con- 
ductorship of the Meiningen Court Or 
chestra, as successor to the late Wilhelm 
Berger 
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PLACE OF OUR MUSIC SETTLEMENTS IN DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


Their Work in Spreading Apprecia- 
tion of the Art—Part of the 
Pioneering That May One Day 
Lead to a Representative Class 
of Creative Musicians— Boston’s 
Two Settlements and the Par- 
ticularly Valuable Work of the 
South End School 


Boston, April 18. 
“Surely they did mean it excellent that made 
Apollo who was God of wisdome to be God of 
musicke also.” 
—QOwen Feltham, 17th Century. 


ig was a quite accidental introduction to 

the music settlements of New York and 
Boston that sent my mind straying even to 
the outposts of conviction into the musical 
situation of America. 

Why have we not a representative class 
of composers? Will we in time produce 
such a class, and bv what means? The 
European answers the first question in a 
phrase, “You have no temperament.” At 
the other two questions he _ generally 
shrugs and sometimes, I think, reserves a 


negative to himself. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that answer number 1, as well as 
the other two, is deserving of more than a 
mere line. Music is a young art. America 
is a young country. The people of Amer- 
ica have been busy—perhaps too busy— 
with objective labors. They got into the 
habit of occupying themselves in a very 
frenzy of energy, with the adequate and 
the comfortable and the exigent about a 
century and a half ago or more, when the 
necessity for such was immediate. And so 
the country has gone on building and man- 
ufacturing and buying and selling and 
teaching its youth how to build and to 
manufacture and to buy and sell until its 
masses have come to regard these things 
and their immediate fruits as an end in 
life instead of a means. When a man has 
so many hours of daylight in which to 
pound so many posts into the earth, what 
time has he to look at the sky? How can 
he know its color and its subtle, evanes- 
cent changes? 

America up to this period, being young, 
being objective, has had comparatively 
little of the inner life to express. But 
America now is beginning to awaken to a 
realization of something wanting. She is 
recognizing her lack, having paused to 
look up. 

And one sturdy thing she has in her 
favor. It is the reason and the motive 
power for her gigantic achievements in 
different fields. That thing is character. 
It is not probable that America will re- 
quire twelve centuries to develop a national 
musical standard, as she has proved herself 
in other cases to be congenitally and al- 
most prodigiously quick to assimilate, 
adapt and originate. Once she has con- 
ceived her object she works fast, because 
she has the character whicn Ieads to attain- 
ment. 

It would seem that communities should 
be strongly impressed with the necessity of 
early beginnings in musical education, to 
the end that the questions above pro- 
pounded as to the future of American mu- 


























Views Showing the Attractive Interior of the South End Music School in Boston 


sic may ultimately be answered satisfac- 
torily. 

There are three responsible factors in 
the education of children in America to- 
day—the home, the schools, public and pri- 
vate, and the settlements of the cities. The 
family, in its ideal instance, may be of the 
greatest value of all as an influence; but 
it is the one which reaches the smallest 
mass for the reason that the really enlight- 
ened parents, as well as their circle of pu- 
pils, are limited in number. The work done 
in our school, during the last thirty years 
or so, has certainly aided somewhat in the 
tendency to create a musical standard in 
America. But it would seem that the set- 
tlements are carrying on a work worthy of 
serious and special attention, as fruitful of 
most interesting results. The attitude of 
the settlements in their various educational 
lines appears slightly more personal than 
that of the schools and the qualifications 
of the instructors are as a rule superior 
since the management of each department 
in a settlement is given over to a specialist 
in his particular line. This, of course, is 
by way of balance, since it is the province 
of the settlement to stand to its frequenters 
as the influence both of home and school. 

The output of the New York Music Set- 
tlement, No. 55 East Third street, of which 
Miss Crawford is the executive head and 
Mr. Mannes the musical director, is an 
optimistic sign in many ways. Boston has 
initiated two already, and it is thought 
there may be still room for more accord- 
ing to Miss Lambie, the very competent 
secretary of the South End Music School, 
a young woman just two years out of Vas- 
sar College, who is devoting her time and 
labor to this work. 

This little South End Music School is an 
outgrowth of the South End Settlement 
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A Class of Willing Students at the Boston Music School Settlement 








Annie E. Nourse, Director of the South 
End Music School in Boston 


House, where the interest of the children 
m musical instruction increased in the past 
two or three years so that an outside pro- 
vision for it became necessary. The school 
was established last October by Annie En- 
dicott Nourse, a lady of cultivation and 
much personal charm, who was the di- 
rector of the Piano Instruction of the 
South End House. It was founded under 
the presidency of Arthur Foote, the com- 
poser, and has in its list of officers and ex- 
ecutors many old Boston names. The 
school was established in a quaint little old 
seven-room frame house at No. 19 Pem- 
broke street. It owns five pianos, all 
donated (as the demand for instruments 
increased beyond expectation, the fifth 
piano was put in the kitchen which, how- 
ever, must seem a familiar touch to those 
more prosperous gamins whose firesides 
boast pianos) and the nucleus of an excel 
lent musical library donated and catalogued 
by Schirmer, the music publisher. Instruc- 
tion is given in violin, piano, two or three 
other instruments, choral singing, ensemble 
playing, solfége and harmony. There are 
thirtv-nine teachers, all volunteers, and 107 
pupils. Twenty-six applicants for lessons 
are now on the waiting list and twenty 
three pupils have been rejected Instruc- 
tion is given every afternoon, all day Sat 
urday, and for young men and women on 
three evenings in the week. The pupils 
pay twenty-five cents a lesson and propor- 
tionately for class instruction. The state- 
ment is made in the school prospectus that 
its object is not to give the pupils the idea 
that they are going to become professional 
musicians, but to develop in them, and in- 
directly in their homes, a profound appre 
ciation of music. 

Miss Nourse has realized the necessity 
for impressing the pupils with the fact that 
no end of banging on the piano or of rapid 
fireworks of scale passage might fail to 
awaken the musical soul of young America. 
Indeed, did not our savage progenitors beat 


more or less rhythmically upon aboriginal 
drums long before the sense of pitch began 
to be appreciated? In instruments of per- 
cussion, of course, the perfection of pitch 
cannot be attained, which makes them less 
adaptable to proper educational purposes 
than the stringed instruments. So that, as 
far as is possible, Miss Nourse has tried to 
deflect pupils from the piano to other 
means of musical expression. “We don’t 
want them to think,” she said, “that ragtime 
is the beginning and end of music.” 

The classes in solfége constitute the key- 
note of the settlement work. Here the 
children are thoroughly instructed (accord- 
ing to that super-excellent method employed 
at the French Conservatoire in Paris) by 
M. Le Nom of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and a very capable assistant. 
There are three or four classes in solfége, 
including pupils all the way from seven 
and eight years of age to maturity. It is 
really a delightful amusement to the vis- 
itor to hear these smallest tots juggling, 
and quite intelligently, too, with such words 
as “chromatic” and “diatonic.” They are 
taught such a sense of pitch as will enable 
them to produce the different notes of the 
scale with their own voices upon demand. 
The proficiency already attained by some 
of the classes in sight reading argues for 
them the real elements of musicality. It 
is Miss Nourse’s idea to compel all students 
to enter these classes in solfége, and to 
choose from them, in time, those who are 
fitted to pursue other musical studies. 

Advantages in the way of hearing good 
music are offered by the recitals given at 
the school by volunteer musicians of the 
city once a month; also by the Sunday 
afternoon concerts held in one of the big 
central halls for which tickets are sold in 
all settlements and schools for ten cents 
each. Lectures on musical history and 
theory, too, are not wanting. A series of 
examination recitals is held throughout the 
school year. Otto Roth, of the Sym; bony 
Orchestra, is official head of the violin de- 
partment and the chorus is directed by 
Mabel W. Daniels. Interesting also is the 
fact that Marnya Schwartz, who is a prod- 
uct entirely of the New York East Side 
Music Settlement, is an instructor in the 
violin department. Most of the children 
here are of Irish descent. There is already 
another settlement on the other side of 
town, but the South End School is Bos- 
ton’s pioneer venture in this field. 

Mrs. Coolidge, of Pittsfield, has suc- 
ceeded in securing the co-operation of a 
superlatively interesting and finished artist 
for her music school settlement of that 
city, in Corinne Harmon, who returned to 
America last year, so that this fledgling 
institution could scarcely have seized upon 
a better chance to flourish. The young 
pianist was two vears in Germany under 
Godowski and Gabrilowitch and later a 
vear in Paris with Pugno. She is a most 
brilliant virtuoso and a musician absolute. 
And she is an American, having had her 
fundamental mugical training under Fred 
Shailer Evans, of the Cincinnati Conserva 
tory, where she afterwards taught. 

Miss Harmon has decided to establish in 
Joston eventually. She has already played 
considerably here, where her artistry has 
been keenly appreciated She will spend 
the next three months at least, however, at 
the Pittsfield Settlement. 

Louise LLEWELLYN. 
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QMAHA’S WEEK OF 
FESTIVAL CONCERTS 


St. Peui Orchestra and Distin- 
guished Soloists Heard—Flon- 
- zaley Concert 





Omana, Nes., April 28.—“It never rains 
but it pours’—at any rate the last week 
musically would seem to bear out that an- 
cient saw, bringing, as it has, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, the St. Paul Orchestra and numer- 
ous artists of world-wide note. 


The excellent concert series which Evelyn 
Hopper has presented was brought to a 
brilliant close Thursday evening, when the 
Flonzaley Quartet made its second appear- 
ance in Omaha. When interpretation work 
reaches a point as near perfection as possi- 
ble to human hands what is there left to 
say? Praise is superfluous and the art of 
the Flonzaleys needs no heralding. They 
were welcomed by a large audience which 
was enthusiastic—courteously so at first, 
but with an increasing vehemence which 
compelled an encore and made unmistaka- 
ble demands for another. The virtuosity 
of the artists found its fullest expression in 
the trio of Dvérak, which was a marvel of 
tone coloring, piquant harmonies and weird 
rhythms. 

The musical festival of the Omaha San- 
gerfest Association, comprising two even- 
ing concerts, April 26 and 27, and one mat- 
inée, April 27, was planned along very am- 
bitious lines and executed with exceptional 
success. Rarely is a series of three long 
programs of varied nature carried to so 
setisfactory a finish as in this case. The 
united strength of the male, female and 
children’s choruses, numbering some three 
hundred voices, was well controlled by the 
Iccal conductor, Theodore Rud Reese, and 
produced an inspiring body of tone in the 
forte work as well as a beautiful subdued 
quality in the pianissimo passages. The 
work of the chorus was characterized by 
precision of attack and by enthusiasm. 
Prof. Reese demonstrated his ability, not 
only as a conductor but as a composer, his 
“Rhine Legend” for mixed chorus and 
orchestra creating a most favorable inpres- 
sion. 

The St. Paul Symphony orchestra, Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell, conductor, had, in this 
series of concerts, its first hearing in 
Omaha, being placed at a slight d'sadvan- 
tage, as were also the soloists, by the 
wretched acoustics of the Auditorium in 
which it was heard. Nevertheless, its play- 
ing was deservedly applauded from start to 
finish. Mr. Rothwell achieved notable re- 
sults in the “New World” symphony of 
Dvorak, but, perhaps, the most artistic of 
all the orchestral contributions was “Les 
Préludes,” by Liszt. Rosario Bourdon, 
’cellist, and Clarence Wahmelin, clarinetist, 
were heard in brief solos with the orches- 
tra and created a very favorable impres- 
sion. 

Of soloists there was a brilliant array. 
Mme. Rothwell-Wolff appeared on two pro- 
grams with decided success. While her in- 
tonation suffered slightly by the strain im- 
posed by the acoustic faults mentioned, her 
work was thoroughly artistic, particularly 
in the aria from “Madama Butterfly,” with 
which she is so closely identified. 

George Harris, Jr., disclosed a tenor voice 
of rare beauty coupled with sincere musi- 
cianship, not only as a singer but also as 
an accompanist. In the well-loved “Celeste 
Aida” he was at his best, singing with ease, 
reserve force and abandon—singing straight 
into the hearts of the audience. Charles F. 
Champlin, baritone, appeared only in en- 
semble numbers. Louise Barnolt, contralto, 
sang the “Habanera” from “Carmen” with 
gtr voice being most captivating in 
that popular air for which she seems to be 
temperamentally equipped. Miss Bronson, 
soprano, substituted for Mme. Orendorf in 
ensemble work and a group of songs with 
piano accompaniment, using a voice of 
pleasing quality in an unaffected manner 
and with good interpretative style. 

Mme. Hesse-Sprotte made many friends 
at the Sangerfest of last year and was 
warmly welcomed back. Despite the fact 
that she was indisposed, she contributed to 
the programs even more than she was 
scheduled for, and her voice lacked none of 
the velvety quality for which it was remem- 
bered. ot only has Mme. Hesse-Sprotte 
a glorious voice but she is a great artist 
in the use of it, and a woman of charming 
personality, as well. In her encore num- 
bers she was accompanied in a musicianly 
manner by Jean Duffield, of Omaha. Tina 
Mae Haines, accompanist for the orchestra, 
also officiated at the piano. E. L, W. 





Whitehill Here Another Season 


Clarence Whitehill, the baritone, who 
has won fame in the opera houses in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Bayreuth, London, 


etc., will make another concert tour under 
the management of the Quinlan Interna- 
tional Musical Agency, commencing No- 
vember 15. His opening engagement will 
be with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra in that city on November 17 and 18. 





CHARITY CONCERT 





Distinguished Artists Appear in Aid of 
“Little Mothers’ Association.” 


For the benefit of the “Little Mothers’ 
Aid Association” an elaborate concert was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
last Tuesday afternoon, in the presence of 
an overflowing audience. The program 
was presented by Mme. Louise Homer, 
Harriet Ware, Brabazon Lowther, Eliza- 
beth Dodge Derby, Frederick Gunster, Leo 
Ornstein, Max Jacobs, Paul Althouse, Har- 
‘riette Woods Bawden, Wilbour Bach, 
Charlotte Lund, Cara Sapin and Arthur 
Albro. 

Mme. Homer sang the “Orfeo” air in 
her best style, and so pleased her hearers 
that she had to break the concert rules 
by adding an encore. Charlotte Lund’s 
work in the Verdi trio and the “Butterfly” 
aria was characterized by her wonted lim- 
pid beauty of tone, sincerity of expression 
and refinement of style. Frederick Gun- 
ster’s rendering of the antiquated Halévy 
air was admirable. 

An artist whose name will no doubt play 
a conspicuous rdéle in the concert field here- 
after is the baritone, Brabazon Lowther. 
Accompanied by Harriet Ware, he gave the 
latter’s “Romance,” from “Sir Oluf,” and 
“Boat Song” in a manner that stamped 
him as an artist of the first rank. Blessed 
with a voice of good size, warmth and 
richness of timbre, and which is excellently 
schooled, he has also that which is equally 
necessary in the successful singer of to- 
day—an emotional temperament, brains 
and the ability to use them. His delivery 
of the “Oluf” aria had breadth, weight 
and authority, and he exposed its dramatic 
content in convincing style. Equally good 
in its way was the more lyrical “Boat 
Song.” Mr. Lowther’s phrasing was that 
of a skilled musician, moreover, and his 
intonation and enunciation were impeccable. 
The audience was fully appreciative of his 
talents. Miss Ware played the accompani- 
ments to her songs with the utmost degree 
of sympathy. 

Leo Ornstein was another who received 
an ovation. His playing has frequently 
been commented upon in MusIcAL AMER- 
ica, and all that need be added here is 
that he lived up to the high standards he 
has set himself. His Liszt, particularly, 
was a model of clean-cut technic and poetic 
insight. The accompaniments to the sing- 
ers were played by Charles Gilbert Spross 
with results wholly admirable. 





Gifted Pianist Wins Success in St. Louis 
Recital 


St. Louis, May 1.—At a recent benefit 
recital tendered to Minna Niemann, a pu- 
pil of Victor Ehling, society turned out in 
full force to hear a most attractive pro- 
gram presented by Miss Niemann, assisted 
by Mrs. Ridgely Budene soprano, and EI- 
lis Levy, violinist. Miss Niemann has un- 
usual talent and played the extremely dif- 
ficult numbers with rare skill. The Schytte 
Concerto, played with Mr. Ehling at the 
second piano, created quite a sensation. 
She also gave a group of three numbers— 
“Reflections in the Water” and “Rain in 
the Garden” by Debussy and the “Concert 
Study” of MacDowell. Her final number, 
which tested her technical ability, was the 
Concert Waltz, “Blue Danube,” by Schultz- 
Evler. After this number the audience, 
which filled the Wednesday Club Audito- 
rium, greeted her with rounds of applause. 


* Miss Niemann will soon go to Europe to 


study. Mrs. Hudson sang a group of at- 
tractive songs and Mr. Levy played the 
“Fantasie Oriental” and “Romance from 
Concerto” of Wieniawski, besides his own 
“Moto Perpetuo.” H. W. C. 





To Appear Under Mrs. Fite’s Direction 


Mrs. E. M. S. Fite announces the fol- 
lowing list of artists for the season of 
IQII-I912: 


Eleanora de Cisneros, mezzo soprano, of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, who will be avail- 
able for concerts beginning with April, 1912; 
Maria Cuellar, the Spanish pianist; Harry N. 
Wieting, bass-baritone; Harriet Ware, composer- 
janist, and Brabazon Lowther, Irish baritone, in 

fare recitals; Dorothy Temple, soprano; Margel 
Gluck, violinist, and Ella Ivimey, accompanist; 
Herman Epstein, pianist, director of the National 
Institute of Music, New York, in lecture recitals; 
Michael Elliot, interpretative dancer, assisted by 
John Atkinson, baritone, and a string orchestra; 
eatrice McCue, contralto; Leila Simon, dramatic 
reader, of the Paris Conservatory of Art, assisted 
by a harpist; the New York Trio, Herman Ep- 
stein, pianist, Alexander Saslavsky, violinist, and 
Viadimer Dubinsky, ‘cellist; Martin Goudeket, 
Dutch baritone; Adele Laeis Baldwin, contralto; 
Almiretta Webster Griffin, soprano. For New 
York State and the Middle West, Mrs. Fite an- 
nounces Alvah Glover Salmon, pianist, in lec- 
ture recitals on Russian music. 


“ BUTTERFLY ” SCORES 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Dora de Phillippe and Regina 
Vicarino Alternate in Title 
Role with Aborn Company 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—The musical sea- 
son is near its end, but last week, never- 
theless, was one of the busiest in months, 
for, even with the Metropolitan closed, we 
have grand opera at present, with the 
Aborn English Grand Opera Company at 
the Chestnut Street Opera House for an 
engagement of a month or more. So far it 
looks like “more,” for last week’s produc- 
tion of “Madame Butterfly” attracted large 
audiences and won a great deal of well- 
deserved praise. 

In the cast of “Madame Butterfly” last 
Monday evening were Dora De Phillippe 
in the title rdle; Henry Taylor, as Pinker- 
ton; Louis Kreidler, as Sharpless; Ellen 
James, as Suzuki, and Rudolph Koch, as 
Goro. Miss De Phillippe is petite, of at- 
tractive personality, well suited to the rdle 
of Cio-Cio-San, and her acting has some- 
thing of naturalness and nota little of charm 
in the first act, though she is at her best in 
the more pathetic and tragic scenes of the 
second and third acts. Her voice is a 
soprano of good volume, of a clear, not un- 
sympathetic quality, and well trained, so 
that she Sings with ease and facility, find- 
ing no difficulty in giving the Puccini 
music in a satisfactory manner. Alternat- 
ing in the title rdle with her was Regina 
Vicarino, who also sang it with success. 
Miss Vicarino has a pleasing voice, capable 
of brilliant effects, and she made a very 
attractive Butterfly. She is remembered by 
Philadelphia operagoers as a member of 
the Hammerstein company, although she 
sang only minor parts with that organiza- 
tion, The impression she made as the 
sewing girl, Camille, in “Louise,” for in- 
stance, has lingered, and her work with 
the Aborn company shows that the esti- 
mate of her ability was not a wrong one, 
In “Butterfly” Mr. Taylor sang the part of 
Pinkerton well, though his voice lacks 
resonance on the highest notes, and looked 
the part of the American lieutenant. Mr. 
Kreidler, who is a Philadelphian, having 
started his career with the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, filled the character of 
Sharpless efficiently, singing with authority 
in a powerful baritone of excellent quality. 
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ST. LOUIS APOLLO CLUB 








Elsa Ruegger and Clarence Whitehill 
Soloists at Season’s Last Concert 


_ St. Louts, April 29.—The last concert of 
importance this season toon place on Tues- 
day evening of this week when the Apollo 
Club gave its final subscription concert at 
the Odéon, under the directorship of 
Charles Galloway. Elsa Ruegger, the ’cel- 
list, and Clarence Whitehill, the baritone, 
were soloists. 

Mr. Whitehill sang the “Air de la jolie 
Fille de Perth” of Bizet, Schubert’s “Wan- 
derer” and two songs by Rubinstein. His 
fine presence and singing created a pro- 
found impression. It is useless to review 
the elegant work of Miss Ruegger, who 
has been heard here many times, especially 
with the club. She played Huber’s “Ro- 
mance,” two numbers by Popper and a 
“Romance” by Bossi. She was gracious in 
giving encores. The club sang with much 
dash and spirit and it was the opinion of 
all that they were never in better trim. 
“The Song of the Viking,” by Chadwick, 
pleased the audience immensely. 

H. W. C. 





Success of Miss Wainwright’s Pupils 


Mrs. John Foxlee, an advanced pupil of 
Beatrice Wainwright. was the soloist at the 
Bohemian Literary aud Art Club, in New 
York, on April 25, singing the cycle of 
Gvpsy Melodies by Dvérak. Another pupil 
who has had an equal success is Adele 
Gaites, who is the soloist at the Episcopal 
Church in Whitestone, L. I. Both of these 
pupils are professional in their standing, 
and are winning success in the concert field. 





Vocal and Piano Pupils Give Recital in 
Boston 


_Boston, May 1.—Vocal pupils of Pris- 
cilla White and pianoforte pupils of Mary 
A. Stowell, assisted by Ruth Ivy, violinist, 
and Mrs. Edith L. Bradford, accompanist, 
gave a recital in Steinert Hall Saturday 
afternoon. The singers included Genevieve 
Forbes, Pauline Orcutt, Leslie Kyle, Mrs. 
W. H. Randall, Clara Adams and Mrs. J. 


J. Bennett. The portion of the program 
devoted to the pianoforte pupils introduced 
Sod Forbes, Margaret Sargent and Ruth 
vy. 

The singers displayed marked technical 
proficiency and the ability to interpret in an 
unusual and significant manner for artists 
so young in years. True intonation and 
beauty of tone were distinctive features. 
The vianoforte pupiis also gave an excel- 
lent account of themselves. Di. 





CONCERT OF OLD MUSIC 





Miss Pelton-Jones, Harpsichordist, As- 
sisted by Paul Dufault and Others 


Concerts of old music are often likely to 
degenerate into wearisome bores, and it is 
seldom one is encountered as interesting 
as that given by Frances Pelton-Jones, 
harpsichordist, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on the afternoon of April 28. 
Assisting her were Paul Dufault, tenor; 
Alma Webster Powell, soprano, and Mme. 
Schémberg-Howlett, classical dancer. The 
program was as follows: 


Two Sonatas, Scarlatti (1683), Frances Pelton- 
Jones; “Caro mio ben,” Giordani (1744); Cayatina, 
from opera “Dardanus,” Sacchini (1734 "2 
Dufault; “ ty Mother Bids Me Bind My ag 
Haydn (1732), Mme. Webster-Powell; ‘Le Cou- 
cou” (The Cuckoo), Daquin (1772); Solfeggietto, 
Ph. Emanuel Bach (1714); Largo in G (request), 
Handel (1685); Le Tambourin (old rench 
Dance), Rameau (1683); “The King’s Hunting 
igg,”’ Dr. John Bull (1563), Miss Pelton-Jones; 

he Minuet, Boccherini (1743), The Gavotte, 
Gluck (1714), Mme, Schomberg-Howlett, with 
hardsichord accompaniment; Old French Chansons, 
“‘Dormez-vous” and “Maman, Dites-moi’”’ (request). 
Arr. by Wekerlin; Margoton, XV. Siécle, Arr. 
4 Perilhou; Old English and Scotch Ballads, 
“Flow Gent! , Sweet Afton,” “Loch Lomond,” 
Mr. Dufault; “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” Sir 
Henry Bishop (1776); “Last Rose of Summer,” 
Mme. Webster-Powell; Grecian Dance, Interpola- 
ton Sue Massenet’s “Thais,” Mme. Schémberg- 

owlett. 


Miss Pelton-Jones played the eighteenth 
century numbers with admirable crispness 
and charm and at her hands the harpsi- 
chord did not sound as monotonous after 
a few minutes as it generally does. Her 
technical equipment leaves nothing to be 
desired, and she was warmly applauded for 
every number. 

Mr. Dufault was in splendid voice and 
sang with all his accustomed warmth and 
richness of tone, finish of style and emo- 
tional expression. His old French chan- 
sons were sung in a way that few could 
have equaled and none surpassed. 





AMERICAN COMPOSER’S FUTURE 


Homer N. Bartlett Rejoices That Old 
Prejudices Have Been Destroyed 


“A Day with Comic Opera” was the sub- 
ject of the last meeting of the Theater 
Club of New York. The guests of honor 
were Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, president of 
the Federation Club of Cleveland. homer 
N. Bartlett, the American composer; 
Henry Blossom, the author; Gustav Am- 
berg, the manager; Jefferson de Angelis 
and Conrad Dreher, the well-kriown actors, 
and Arthur W. Tams. Mr. Bartlett read 
a paper on “Comic Opera, its Origin and 
Development.” 

“The subject of American or native 
comic opera is of paramount interest to us 
to-day,” he said. “At last a breach has 
been made in the Chinese wall of preju- 
dice which has stood an impassable barrier 
to the most earnest efforts of scholarly na- 
tive composers. The fields are ripe for the 
harvest; musical societies, founded and 
abetted by women, are springing up 
throughout this great country; the eyes 
that would not see are being opened; the 
ears that would not hear are being un- 
stopped. The time is come and is now 
here when native talent will receive recog- 
nition and artistic musical worth, appre- 
ciation.” 





Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio in Note- 


worthy Ohio Recital 


Ironton, O., May 1.—The Heermann- 
Adler-Sturm Trio appeared at the Spencer 
Church recently before a very large audi- 
ence. 

Whether playing singly or together the 
three artists created a most profound im- 
pression. Their performance of the beau- 
tiful Rubinstein srio was a model of fin- 
ish, cleanness of execution, perfect phras- 
ing and warmth of tone color. There was 
rhythmic freedom, too, the want of which 
is felt in so many chamber music en- 
sembles, and which is one of the reasons 
for their lack of popularity. The Foote 
Trio fared quite as well as the Rubinstein. 

The solo numbers called forth rousing 
applause. Mr. Adler gave a fiery and im- 
petuous reading of the Liszt Second Hung- 
arian March and his Mozart (Fantaisie in 
D Minor) had clarity and charm. Mr. 
Heermann’s “Prize Song” was most poetic 
and Mr. Sturm, in a Chopin nocturne and 
an air transcribed from “Samson and De- 
lilah,” acquitted himself with remarkable 
eloquence. 
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MAY BE LAST TOUR 
OF METROPOLITAN 


Atlanta Only City to Support 
Opera Performances 
Adequately 


It is possible that the tour of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, which ended 
last Saturday night in Atlanta, may be the 
last which that organization will ever un- 
dertake. That is a matter not yet decided, 
but it is a fact that the financial returns 


from the tour were far from sufficient to 
meet expenses. It has been unofficially esti- 
mated that the tour brought a loss ap- 
proaching $30,000. The fact that the cities 
most interested in opera, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, which used to be main 
vantage points in the annual Spring tour 
of the Metropolitan company, now have 
opera companies of their own, the Chicago 
company making visits to other important 
cities formerly in the itinerary, taken with 
the additional fact that of cities not so 
provided for Atlanta is the only one to dis- 
play a compensatory interest in’ the Metro- 
politan visits, will doubtless convince the 
directors of the futility of further attempts 
in the direction of Spring tours. The les- 
son learned from the tour of this Spring 
seems to be that in most of the cities popu- 
lar interest centers not in the operas given, 
but in stars whose fame has acquired 
worldwide dimensions. Had Caruso been 
with the company it is possible that the 
loss might have been changed to a profit. 
Without singers of such great fame half- 
filled houses must prevail. 

Though willing to give a contrary policy 
a full test, General Manager Gatti-asazza 
has long been ot the belief that the ef- 
forts of the Metropontan company should 
be confined to New York, with occasional 
incidental performances in Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia, and it now seems probable 
that his view of the matter will be ac- 
cepted by the directors. Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
however, states that he cannot now tell 
whether there will be a tour next season 
or not. 

“Artistically, the present tour was a 
great success,” said Mr. Gatti on Monday 
last, after his return to New York. “But 
financially we suffered from the absence 
of Mr. Caruso from the cast. The coun- 
try at large is awakening to the importance 
of hearing new operas. Mr. Humperdinck’s 
‘Kénigskinder’ was a success wherever it 
was sung. In Atlanta, which is a wonder- 
fully enterprising city, it drew more than 
$18,000. The total receipts in Atlanta ex- 
ceeded $63,000. 

“Whether there will be a tour next year 
I cannot foretell. It involves a tremen- 
dous outlay of energy, and it is doubtful 
if the returns justify the expenditure. 
Montreal, Cincinnati and Cleveland were 
only lukewarm in their appreciation of 
opera, but Atlanta was full of enthusiasm. 


Entire Season’s Profit 


No official statement has been made con- 
cerning the financial outcome of the season 
as a whole—Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s first in 
undivided control of the institution—but 
newspaper estimates are that a profit has 
been realized of from $20,000 to $32,000, 
which sum will, of course, be used solely 
to strengthen the company in its future 
operations. That a profit has been returned 
is a condition unprecedented in _ recent 
years and a striking tribute to the manager- 
ial acumen of Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 

Last week’s performances of the company 
were divided between Cincinnati and At- 
lanta, and an account of these engagements 
is given below. While in Atlanta Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza paid the city a fine compli- 
ment, one of his local interviewers quoting 
him as follows: ' 

“If Metropolitan opera fs to succeed in 
any city, the people of that city, the lead- 
ing spirits, the newspapers, the strong men 
of the community and the general public 
must take hold of the opera as a thing they 
are helping to produce, as a public institu- 
tion. Then it succeeds. That is why it 
has been a greater success in Atlanta than 
anywhere else in America. That is why 
we are glad to come back here. And that 
is why we may not produce Metropolitan 
opera any more in other cities ‘on the 
road,’ unless they follow exactly in the 
path Atlanta has blazed.” 





ATLANTA, May 1.—“La Gioconda” was 
the premiére presentation for Atlanta’s sec- 
ond season of grand opera, with a magnif- 
cent cast of singers. Several days before 
the final sale of seats the guarantee fund 
was assured, and the financial success of 
the opera was established. Caruso had been 
advertised as the drawing card in the rdle 
of Johnson in “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” and it was feared that his failure 


to come to Atlanta would diminish the 
sale of seats, but it did not. “La Gio- 
conda” had the most brilliant audience ever 
gathered in the Auditorium, surpassing even 
that of the opening night last year. The 
audience represented $15,000 worth of tick- 
ets. Emmy Destinn was new to Atlanta, 
and her voice and personality made a dis- 
tinct impression upon the audience. Homer, 
Martin, Amato, De Segurola came as favor- 
ites, and Riccardo Martin received aa ova- 
tion as one of the prime “popularities.” 


Big ‘‘Kénigskinder’’ Audience 
On Friday night Humperdinck’s “K6nigs- 
kinder” was given, with Geraldine Farrar, 
Carl Jorn, Otto Goritz, Florence Wickham, 
Albert Reiss and others in the cast. The 








season of opera by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, and this practically closed the local 
season. Monday evening offered “K6nigs- 
kinder,” Tuesday afternoon we had “Otel- 
lo,” and on Tuesday evening “The Bar- 
tered Bride.” “Otello” was conducted by 
Toscanini, who was warmly welcomed, and 
the other operas by Mr. Hertz, whose 
splendid conducting Cincinnatians have en- 
joyed before. 

Since very few in the audience had had 
an opportunity of hearing “K6nigskinder,” 
and perhaps influenced by the fact that this 
was the opening night, scarcely any empty 
seats remained in Music Hall. The opera 
was given splendidly, with all attention to 
the minute details of presentation which 
one could reasonably expect from a com- 





A Metropolitan Opera Group in Atlanta—From left to right: Riccardo Martin, Pas- 
quale Amato, Andres P. de Segurola, Alfred Hertz, Victor Lamar Smith, secre- 
tary of the Atlanta Music Festival Association, and Sidney Homer. 


Goose Girl drew a much larger audience 
than “La Gioconda.” “Il Trovatore’ and 
“Otello” closed the week, with Marie Rap- 
pold, Louise Homer, Dinh Gilly, Leo Sle- 
zak, in the former, and Slezak, Homer and 
Mme. Alda in the leading roles of “Otello,” 
the closing opera. 

The coming of Gatti-Casazza was looked 
upon as a high compliment to Atlanta, and 
he was entertained in the most charming 
manner socially, despite the fact that he 
was suffering tortures from a carbuncle. 
The appearance of Mme. Alda was one of 
the artistic triumphs of the week’s enter- 
tainment. Her beauty and lovely voice had 
made her a favorite already with the music- 
lovers of Atlanta. 

With the coming of Opera Week Atlanta 
begins a series of social functions that 
last until the last visitor has left the city. 
The operatic stars are royally entertained, 
as nowhere else in the United States, and 
it is almost a wonder that the singers can 
sing after the mad rush and whirl of 
social events. Among the delightful af- 
fairs given in honor of the artists have 
been the two brilliant dinner parties given 
by the Capital City Club, at which all the 
Metropolitan stars were entertained. These 
dinners followed the opera of the first and 
last night. Mr. and Mrs. John E. Murphy 
gave a dinner to Geraldine Farrar. Victor 
Smith gave a beautiful luncheon to Mr. 
and Mrs. Riccardo Martin on Wednesday, 
and Colonel and Mrs. William Lawson 
Peel entertained thirty of the stars at a 
luncheon on Friday. Besides there was a 
number of smaller affairs. 

Altogether the second season of grand 
opera was a success, socially, artistically 
and financially, and much praise has been 
given the Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion for its wonderful achievement in bring- 
ing to final fruition such a gigantic scheme 
as Atlanta’s Metropolitan grand opera sea- 
son. The officers of the association who 
have worked untiringly for the week’s tri- 
umph are Colonel William Lawson Peel, 
president; George W. Wilkins, vice-presi- 
dent: Ben Lee Crew, vice-president; C. B. 
tidwell, treasurer; and Victor Lamar 
Smith, secretary. John E. Murphy is one 
of the active workers among the directors 

L. B. Wyte. 





Cincinnati’s Three Performances 


Cincinnati, April 29—On Monday and 
[Tuesday Cincinnatians enjoyed the brief 


pany en tour, and while many failed to 
become enthusiastic over their first hear- 
ing of the opera its beauty and worth are 
unhesitatingly acknowledged, and the fact 
that the Metropolitan Company gave us 
an opportunity to hear it was greatly ap- 
preciated. Miss Farrar was greeted with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Goritz had a goodly share 
of the appreciation, and Mme. Homer, as 
the Witch, also shared the applause. 

“Otello” was enjoyed perhaps more than 
either of the other two operas. Slezak 
was constantly applauded, and Mme. Rap- 
hold also stirred the enthusiasm of the 
audience. Scotti’s magnificent voice and 
acting were highly appreciated. 

“The Bartered Bride” was given a mag- 
nificent presentation with Reiss as Wenzel 
and Mme. Destinn as Marie. The opera 
was thoroughly delightful. Mr. Hertz, 
whose splendid conducting has made a deep 
impression on Cincinnatians, was greeted 
with applause every time he appeared. 


F. E. E. 





C. W. CLARK AS SOLOIST 


St. Louis Arion Club Presents American 
Baritone at Final Concert 


St. Louis, Mo., May 1.—The third and 
last concert of the Arion Club of Webster 
Groves showed that this new organization 
will take rank with the other larger and 
older organizations in this city. Their 
choral work, though the club numbers not 
more than twenty men, was of very high 
order under the direction of Glenn H. 
Woods. 

The soloist for this concert was Charles 
W. Clark, the American baritone, now 
touring this country. He was given a 
rousing reception. The club will give three 
subscription concerts next year. 

The final recital of the Lichtenstein 
School of Violin Playing, held last Sunday, 
proved intensely interesting. Many of the 
pupils played.with rare skill, and the “Con- 
certo for Two Violins” (First Movement), 
by Mozart, played by Masters Joe Gill and 
Saul Cohen, was much enjoyed. Young 
Gill also played the “Moto Perpetuo” by 
Ellis Levy, violinist of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

David Montagnon, resident manager of 
the Symphony Orchestra, has returned to 
his desk after an absence of over a week, 
due to a serious attack of appendicitis. 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


Leon Marx to lLeave—Harold 
Henry’s Success—Mary Angell 
in Concert Field 


Cuicaco, May 1.—There will be a num- 
ber of changes in the personnel of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra next season, 
particularly in the first violin group. 
Among those out of that division is the 
brilliant young Leon Marx. Louis Clem, 
who has been associated with the organiza- 
tion twenty-three years as a bass player, 
has been released and has secured service 
elsewhere. 

Harold Henry, the pianist, in addition to 
very successful teaching at the Cosmo- 
politan School of Music, has managed to 
fill a number of fine concert dates this sea- 
son. Next year he will be under the ex- 
clusive management of Frank E. Edwards 
of Cincinnati. The demands for Mr. 
Henry's artistic services are so great he 
expects to book a larger tour than ever 
next season. No pianist who has visited 
Denver this year has apparently aroused 
more enthusiasm than Mr. Henry. 

Pauline Hall, the well-known comic opera 
star, has been spending the past four weeks 
in this city coaching with her favorite pre- 
ceptor, Theodore S. Bergey. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s cantata, “Caractacus” 
will be one of the large choral works sung 
at the third “Music Festival” at Evanston, 
March 25, 26 and 27th. The solo artists 
engaged for this work to assist the chorus 
of 650 singers are: Mme. Alma Gluck, so- 
prano; George Hamlin, tenor; Clarence 
Whitehill, bass, and Horatio Connell, bass. 
[he Theodore Thomas Orchestra will fur- 
nish the accompaniments. 

Mary Angell, the Chicago pianist, who 
for a year or two has devoted herself as- 
siduously to practicing répertoire, will re- 
sume her position as a prominent figure 
next season in the concert line. A number 
of recitals have already been booked that 
will take her into new territory. 

Eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, 
gave two musicales last week, one at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Bion J. Arnold 
and another at the home of Mrs. J. C. 
Schaeffer in Evanston. 

Glenn Hall, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
at a charming musicale last week at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Ames, 
sang selections from “The Girl of the 
Golden West” with interesting groups of 
English, French, Italian and German 
songs, all admirably differentiated and well 
sung. Mrs. Karlton Hackett furnished his 
accompaniments. 

Mrs. Frances Morton Crume, vocalist of 
the American Conservatory, has been en- 
gaged to sing in ‘ischaikowsky’s opera, 
“kugen Onegin,” at the Spring Festival 
in Louisville, Ky., this week. 

Marion Green, the noted basso cantante, 
together with William Borlow Ross, tenor, 
represented Chicago brilliantly in a recent 
representation of “Elijah” by the Choral 
Society at Rock Island, III. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, the composer, who 

a few weeks ago was forced to go to a 
Chicago hospital for a slight operation, has 
happily recovered and left last Tuesday to 
spend the next three months in her beauti- 
ful home at Hollywood, Cal. 
_ Clarence Eddy, the distinguished organ- 
ist, gave the most remarkable recital of the 
season last Friday afternoon at Fisk Hall 
of the Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton. The program was new and strange, 
beautifully proportioned and _— superbly 
played. 

Jennie Johnson, Frank Bernard, Mrs. 
Marie Sidenius-Zendt and Clara MacLeod 
gave the last concert of the series that 
have been projected this season at the Lex- 
ington Hotel last Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann sail 
for Europe next week, to remain abroad 
until September. They will go to Rome 
for the exposition, tour Italy, then pay 
their annual visit to Bad Kissingen and 
Bad Gastein, afterwards motoring through 
France. 

Joseph Sheehan, head of the opera com- 
pany bearing his name, has been spending 
the past fortnight here busily rehearsing 
an organization that will start on a Si 
mer tour with a répertoire of English op- 
era. Elaine DeSellem, the contralto, and 
Grace Nelson, the soprano, are prominently 
identified with this operatic enterprise. 

GG & Mm 








Withdraw from Opera Management 


Max Rabinoff and Ben H. Atwell have 
withdrawn from the management of the 
Italian Comic Opera Company, appearing 
in the Majestic Theater, New York. 
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MANNES PUPILS IN FINE 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


Surprisingly Mature Performance by 
Carefully Trained Organization 
of Boys and Girls 


Under the direction of David Mannes the 
pupils of the \1usic School Settlement gave 
a concert in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
on Thursday afternoon of last week. 
They gave ample proof of the efficiency 
of the training they have received at Mr. 
Mannes’s hands for the last five years in 
a program which consisted of two move- 
ments of Handel’s D major concerto for 
two violins, viola, ‘cello and string or- 
chestra; Spindler’s C major piano Trio; a 
movement from Beethoven’s E flat Quartet 
and one from Haydn’s in C major, and 
Mendelssohn’s in D; two movements from 
Handel’s D major violin sonata; the 
“Meistersinger” quintet and Mendelssohn's 
“Spring Song.” 

7h, earforwere range from eight to 
twenty-two years in age, and the orchestra 
contains about an equal number of boys 
and girls. Their playing is surprisingly 
mature. The tone of the little orches- 
tra is excellent, and there is always a 
high degree of precision, balance and fin- 
ish of phrasing. Best of all these young 
artists are enthusiastic and never fail to 
enter into the spirit of the compositions 
they interpret. Mr. Mannes and Edgar S. 
Stowell, conductor of the junior orchestra, 
kept their forces under excellent control. 
The audience was very large and mani- 
fested its interest and enjoyment in fre- 


quent applause. 


Clifford Cairns Under Walter R. Ander- 
son’s Management 

Announcement has been made that Clif- 
ford Cairns, basso, will be under the ex- 
clusive management next year of Walter 
R. Anderson, the New York manager. 
Lambert Murphy, tenor; Caroline Hudson, 
soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto, and 
Gilbert Wilson, baritone, are others of the 
artists who will appear under Mr. Ander- 
son’s direction next season. 











Miss Meyer’s Omaha Recital 
Minna E. Meyer, soprano, gave a most 
successful song recital at her home in 
Omaha on April 20, with a program which 
included arias by Wagner and Puccini 
and songs by Brahms, Richard Strauss, 


Massenet, Gounod and others. Miss 
Meyer has been for two years a pupil of 
Victor Harris, of New York, and her 
singing shows that, under his instruction, 
she has developed into an artist of splen- 
did vocal powers and distinguished style. 
Miss Meyer is now leaving for Germany 
to continue her work there with a special 
view to singing in opera. 


MILLICENT BRENNAN 
WINS FAVOR SINGING 
AT TIFFIN FESTIVAL 




















Millicent Brennan, Soprano Soloist at 
the Tiffin, O., Music Festival 


Cotumsus, O., May 1.—Millicent Bren- 
nan was soprano soloist at the Music 
Festival of Tiffin, O., April 25 and 26 when 
“Elijah” and a miscellaneous program were 
given. Miss Brennan’s reading of “Hear 
ye Israel” was especially authoritative, call- 
ing forth from the text the element of 
majesty, which is native to and dominates it. 

Miss Brennan’s singing is at all times 
satisfactory and is marked by unusual 
grace and distinction. 


A NOTABLE SONG RECITAL 
BY LORENE ROGERS-WELLS 


Program of Varied Interests Charmingly 
Presented in Studio Hall by New 
York Soprano 





An interesting and artistic song recital 
was given Wednesday evening, April 26, 
by Lorene Rogers-Wells, at Studio Hall, in 
East Thirty-fourth street, New York City. 
A large and brilliant audience completely 
filled the beautiful hall, and if applause 
means approval the artist’s work was much 
enjoyed. The program follows: 


1. (a) Haydn, Recitative and Aria, “With Ver- 
dure Clad”; (b) Old French, “Come, Sweet Morn- 
ing”; (c) “Mon Petit Cour Soupire’; (d) Old 
English, A _ Pastoral. 2. (a) Schubert, “Frih- 
lingsglaube’”’; (b) Schumann, “Mondnacht”; (c) 
“Der Nussbaum”; (d) Franz, “Es hat die Rose 
sich beklagt’; (e) Brahms, “Die Mainacht.”’ 
3. (a) Strauss, “Standchen”; (b) “Zueignung”; 
(c) Gale, “Dein Bild’; (d) Stern, “Soupir’; (e) 

4. A. Russell, “Sunset’’; 
Dusk”; (c) Haines-Kues- 
the Garden” (from Cycle 
(d) Busch, “Where Is 
Needham, 


Holmes, “Aux Heureux.” 
(b) Parsons, ‘‘The Gra 
ter, “Three Flowers o 
“In Helena’s Garden’’); 
Another Sweet as My Sweet’; (e) 
“‘Haymaking.” 


The difficult opening aria was sung in 
good oratorio style by Mrs. Wells. Inher 
old French and old English songs she 
caught the spirit of the music with excep- 
tional success and the delicate nature of 
“Mon petit cceur” was interpreted with 
consummate art, her mezza voce being per- 
fect in its production. 

The group of German lieder was sung 
in German with clear and distinct enuncia- 
tion; in Schumann’s “Mondnacht” and 
“Die Mainacht” of Brahms—two perfect 
songs—the singer reached a lofty plane in 
her artistic interpretations. The first two 
of the Strauss songs are among the most 
remarkable that he has given us, both con- 
vincine answers to those detractors of the 
great modernist who insist*that his mel- 
odic invention is weak; the dainty, ex- 
pressive “Standchen,” with its filigree-like 
accompaniment, played in excellent fash- 
ion by Mr. Busch, and the inspiring “Zueig- 
nung’ with its glorious swaying rhythm 
and its stupendous climax. 

The, French songs were sung with per- 
fect charm and grace and were well re- 
ceived, both of them being light in style, 
but the songs of Massenet, Lalo and even 
the early Debussy would have been more 
welcome. 

Alexander Russell’s gorgeous setting of 


Sidney Lanier’s “Sunset” is a big song, 
one that reaches out far in its appeal and 
Mrs. Wells sang con amore. The com- 
poser is surely a confirmed Wagnerite, as 
his music bears witness. The whole de- 
livery of it was moving, filled with emo- 
tional content, and the impression created 
was indeed profound. W. Francis Par- 
sons, with whom the singer has been 
studying, was represented by a charming 
little lyric, “The Gray Dusk.” Edith 
Haines-Kuester’s song was sung in excel- 
lent style and bespoke the originality of 
this composer, whose works have been 
heard with marked pleasure during the 
past few years. 

Mrs. Wells’s voice is one of the clear- 
est, most limpid and beautiful soprano 
voices now before the public and she is a 
notable addition to the list of American so- 
prarros. 

Martin W. Busch played the accompani- 
ments with taste and discretion ahd made 
his work felt throughout the evening, 
sharing the applause with the singer at the 
close of the recital. A. W. K. 





Claude Warford, Tenor, Married 


Claude Warford, the tenor, surprised a 
host of his friends last week by announcing 
his marriage to Marguerite E. Sommer, a 
beautiful young contralto of Newark, N. J., 
and one of Mr. Warford’s pupils. The 
wedding took place at the home of the 
bride’s parents and only the immediate 
members of both families were present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Warford are well known 
socially in New York and New Jersey, the 
former being prominent as a vocal teacher 
and in the musical world generally. He 
was educated in Germany, where he 
studied five years, and in Paris, and at 
present has studios at No. 38 East Twenty- 
second street, New York. 





Negotiating for Control of Berlin’s Opera 
Comique 


Bertin, April 29.—Adolf Philip, a the- 
atrical manager well known in German- 
American circles of New York, is nego- 
tiating for the control of the Komische 
Oper in this city. If he succeeds in get- 
ting the lease he announces that he will 
take charge next season and produce, as 
his first novelty, a comic opera, “Many 
Loves,” by the German-American com- 
poser, Ludwig Englander, which is to have 
its first performance in Milan next month. 
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‘‘Thearias of Mme. Rider-Kelsey wereexamples 
of artistry that no other American soprano can 


“A most excellent artist who is in the front 
rank of concert singers.” 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

I knew it would come—the suffragette 
opera manager. I have refrained from 
speaking about it in advance for fear that 
the mere suggestion of such a thjng might, 
in some way, bring about the reality. You 
know that when things are “in the air” it 
takes only a word to precipitate them. 
That is a piece of knowledge, by the way, 
which is a source of power to the wise. 

Frau Aurelia Revy, so it is reported 


from Berlin, is to take over the Berlin 
People’s Opera, which makes a specialty of 
presenting classical works at popular 
prices. It is said to have had a checkered 
career, which Frau Revy hopes to arrest 
and develop. 

Hers is a noble mission. Most of the 
operas I know ought to be arrested and 
locked up till judgment day. And there 
are few operas which could not be devel- 
oped with a little care and pains into some- 
thing better than they are. I guess that 
my fears concerning suftragette operatic 
management were not well grounded. At 
all events, if all the women who enter the 
field will begin a course of arresting and 
developing I shall be the last one to ob 
ject. Frau Revy is, herself, a prima donna 
and in private is Mrs. Chapman, the wife 
of a major in the British army. Thus she 
will bring to her task.an intimate knowl- 
edge of the nature of the prima donna and 
presumably a high sense of discipline. 
This is a good combination and promises 
well. 

* * * 


There seems to be a slip-up in the eter- 
nal fitness of things that it is not Fraulein 


Dirkens, of Ronacher’s Music Hall in 
Vienna, instead of Frau Revy, who has 
made this operatic sally. For Fraulein 


Dirken’s private name is Baroness von 
Hammerstein. Still, what’s in a name? 
Baroness von Hammerstein, for all her 
advantage of nomenclature, appears not to 
be the right person for such a task. She 
seems to lack the requisite diplomacy and 
control, as you will see from the incident 
reflected in the following musings: 

I have a friend, a man of considerable 
size, extraordinary culture, and manners 
the most gentle and refined, one of whose 
favorite expressions is “kick him in the 
face,” or even more often “kick her in the 
face.” This is sometimes put in the form 
of an injunction to another in need of ad- 
vice, sometimes in the form of an expres- 
sion of my friend's own desire in dealing 
with certain people. At all events, I never 
knew the procedure, whether originating 
as an injunction or a threat, to be carried 
out, and I came therefore to regard the 
expression as a mere figure of speech, an 
equivalent for any species of punitive act, 
expression of displeasure, or as voicing 
the desire to be done with a person, in 
however gentle a way this might be ac- 
complished. 

After this long continued habit of 
thought you may imagine what a surprise 
it was to me to hear of an Austrian mil- 
itary officer knocking a tenor down and 
kicking him in the face. I have gotten a 
certain amount of satisfaction out of this, 
the same kind that one has from a bit of 
physical exercise after protracted mental 
effort. It seems so downright honest and 
healthful that words are not always used 
to conceal thought, but sometimes get 
right down to their plain physical meaning. 

Fraulein Dirkens, Baroness von Ham- 
merstein, was the cause of the event. She 
had had a little quarrel with the tenor 
during a performance. The incident was 
thought to be closed, but when the tenor 
went out of the stage door after the per- 
formance the Fraulein and the uniformed 
oficer who had called for her, were wait- 
ing outside, and the latter straightway 
turned a-mere figure of speech into a glow- 
ng reality—striking reality would be the 
etter word. Kicking reality wou!d ‘prob- 


ably be better yet. It cost the Fraulein 
her job, as well as fifty dollars for assault 
and battery. Members of the Operetta 
Singers’ Association of Vienna at once 
passed a resolution binding themselves not 
to take any part in any performance in 
which Fraulein Dirkens might be engaged. 
The young woman, it seems, is famed for 
her beauty of face and figure. She re- 
joices in the distinguished and honorable 
appellation of the “German Lillian Rus- 
sell.” I will always think of her with af- 
fection, as one through whose inspiration 
mental science was for once transmuted 
into honest physical action! 
i. 


I do not like to talk about prima donnas 
and stage singers in general. They afford 
much incident, it is true, but comparatively 
little variety. However, now that I am 
at it I might as fell finish up the job at a 
stroke and speak of the extraordinary case 
of Emmy Destinn, who has just won, as 
defendant, a lawsuit instituted against her 
by a Prague master tailor from whom she 
had borrowed $800, giving him a bill of 
exchange signed with her stage name. In 
private life she is Emille Kittel. 

Mme. Destinn’s defence was that the note 
was not legal because it did not bear her 
real name. After going through several 
courts the Supreme Court has decided in 
her favor, ordering the plaintiff to pay 
costs in all three tribunals. The upper 
court, seemingly feeling the need of justi- 
fication, expounded the view that the law 
was “not concerned with the morality or 
the propriety of the defendant’s conduct, 
but only with the question whether the sig- 
nature, ‘Emmy Destinn,’ involved any le- 
gal liability.” On these grounds the singer 
won. 

Victory is something to inspire pride; 
but there is no accounting for the senti- 
ments of a prima donna. We have long 
since heard that humanity is composed of 
men, women and tenors. Or, as it is 
sometimes put, men, women and musicians. 
I think that the genus prima donna is a 
likely candidate for honorable mention in 


class three. 
* * * 


But, brothers, no longer these tones; let 
us on to more joyous subjects. 

Dr. Owen, the eminent Baconian from 
Detroit, who is now digging up the proofs 
of Bacon’s authorship of Snakespeare from 
the mud of the river Wye, says that Bacon 
killed Shakespeare. In fact, the head of 
the bard is to be one of the things which 
will come up after he has dug deep enough. 
(Another head; what a subject for an 
opera !) 

I didn’t know that anybody had killed 
Shakespeare yet, although Bernard Shaw 
as much as said that he had done so a year 
or two ago. I am informed on credible 
authority that Bungert, after the composi- 
tion and performance of “Odysseus Heim- 
kehr,” the first of his Hellenic trilogy, said, 
“Now I have got Wagner killed.” 

Neither the G. B. S. or Bungert killings 
came off, exactly. If these modern in- 
stances may be permitted to serve as a 
criterion of the past, we may safely pre- 
sume that neither did the Baconian killing 
come off. 

However, I would not for the world 
want you to class me with those whose 
profession it is to write for the Saturday 
Times Review and other metropolitan liter- 
ary organs, who would feel themselves to 
be pariahs, and who would not dare to face 
their associates on the street, should they 
be discovered in any slightest confession 
of anything remotely approaching Baconian 
sympathies. 

Now I am frankly a bit of a Baconian. 
Not that I think that Bacon wrote all of 
Shakespeare’s plays or the bulk of his 
plays, or even any very considerable 
amount of them. Certainly not that I am 
a follower of Donnelly, Owen, et al. A 
member of the Minnesota Legislature ap- 
plied Donnelly’s cipher to one of the 
Shakespeare plays, with the result of ex- 
tracting from it (or letting on that he ex- 
tracted from it) the phrase “Donnelly is 
an ass.” 

If this old noddle of mine tells me the 
truth there is usually something in these 
ideas that take a grip upon the world and 
stick. I think it is almost never that they 
are entirely meaningless—utterly meaning- 
less things have not got so much vitality. 

Now there were intrigues and intrigues 
in those Elizabethan days, many aspects of 
which have probably never come down to 
us with anything like clarity. Many have 
probably not come down to us at all. In 
any great historical nucleus there are deep 
inner relations that do not come to light, 
circumstances touching but a very few 
people, and of a nature to be preserved by 
those few with the greatest secrecy. It is 
my impression that Shakespeare wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays. It would not surprise 
me to know that certain things written by 
others have been introduced into them for 
diplomatic reasons. I understand that 
there are variations in style in places, 
which might suggest such a circumstance. 





But I believe that if we could get to the 
rock bottom of this Bacon-Shakespeare 
matter we would find not that Shake- 
speare’s plays are loaded down with im- 
possible ciphers, or that the plays were 
written by Bacon, but that there were 
events of that time and within that group 
which have never yet come to light, and 
which, if they could be known, would 
prove of interest to the world to-day. 

This that I am giving you is in the na- 
ture of a “hunch.” Murder will out, and 
even if it is not the murder of Shakespeare 
by Bacon, as predicated by Owen, there is 
knowledge of murder of some sort lurking 
about in the astral world seeking revela- 
tion in the visible. There is a nigger some- 
where in the Shakespearean woodpile. 

ae a 


We are apparently not through yet with 
the pleasantries on “Brigg Fair.” You will 
remember that the readers of the New 
York Symphony Society Bulletin were led 
to think that they were listening to De- 
lius’s “Brio~ Fair,” while in reality the 
“Villon” of Wallace was being performed 
and that some critics were thus misled who 
might have fared better had they read the 
program for the day, which was correct, as 
well as having read the Bulletin. Those 
who took this precaution at the time did 
not require a week to find out the truth, 
and even had they had to “publish their 
comments the next morning” they would 
not have gone afield. 

However, the critic of the New York 
Sun expressed himself very recently as 
follows: 


This misfortune befell even some of the 
professional writers for newspapers, and they 
were foolishly twitted for their confusion. Of 
course those who did the twitting were so 
clever that, although they read the name 
“Brigg Fair’? on the program notes and care- 
fully perused the notes themselves, they per- 
ceived while listening to the music that it was 
all about Frangois Villon, and that it was com- 
posed not by Delius, but by Wallace. Persons 
who are so penetrating and erudite as this 
do not have to publish their comments the 
next morning. 


Ouich! 


* * * 


Who is there that wii not sympathize 
with the composer, Arthur Sullivan, in his 
desire to take off his shoes while at dinner? 

Few, however, would have had the cour- 
age, as he did, to actually do it. wo less 
a one than Abraham Lincoln was devoted 
to the habit of taking off his shoes toward 
the end of the day, and putting his feet up 
in a chair, to “let them breathe,” as he 
expressed it. We have no record, however, 
to show that he did it at dinner. The de- 
sire which animated the composer, how- 
ever, may safely be regarded as identical 
with that of the president. Perhaps these 
two illustrious men were the first prophets 
of the Kneipp cure. Anyway, they have 
my sympathy. 

This habit of the great Englishman is 
related in Mrs. E. M. Ward’s “Keminis- 
cences.” The Duchess of A, sitting next 
to him (Sullivan) at dinner one night, di- 
vined by the shuffling of his feet what he 
was up to and slyly removed his shoes. I 
would like to have had a flashlight picture 
of him at the end of dinner making frantic 
and vain efforts to recover them. They had 
been pushed beyond his reach and he finally 
made a dive under the table for them. 
Having had her little fun the duchess at 
this moment restored his footwear, but not 
until he had made the supreme effort of a 
descent under the table. 

It does not take much, under some cir- 
cumstances, to bring a great man to earth. 
The scene might have served as a model 
for an episode in one of his operas, but so 
far as I know it didn’t. 

* * * 


Why cannot newspaper reporters devise 
a more up-to-date mode of humor for the 
satirizing of excited Italians than the stupid 
piling up of Italian expletives, genuine or 
imagined? The method is outworn, stale 
and old. Thus, when Podesti, the Italian 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was ejected from the Hotel York, in 
New York recently, he is supposed to have 
rushed into the office of William Guard, 
the press agent, according to the papers, 
with shouts of “Per Bacco!” “Cospetto!” 
“Maladetto!” “Briccione!” “Ruffiano!” 


“Uomo Salvatico!” “Miserabile!” and 
“Traditore!” 

I do not doubt but that he was excited, 
but I think that if the incident could have 
been more faithfully recorded it would 
probably have been more humorous than is 
indicated by this time-honored method of 
reporting scenes involving excited Italians. 

And why was he thrown out of the ho- 
tel? Because his wife cooked garlic in 
their apartments—truly a good and suffi- 
cient cause. The odor sifted out, made its 
way along the hallway and entered the 
apartment of a learned professor from 
Chicago, who forthwith rushed to the ho- 
tel management. It appears that MM. Di- 
dur, Gilly, Pini-Corsi, Rossi and Romei, 
the chorus master, were all more or less 
involved in this crime of cooking feasts in 
their apartments at the Hotel York. They 
accordingly received letters that their 
rooms would be required on Friday, April 
14th. Guard, the peacemaker, stepped in 
and compromised on the basis of no cook- 
ing in the rooms and all went back except 
M. Gilly, who moved up to the Ansonia. 
The dish which caused the climax of the 
trouble—whether or not it was a figment 
of the reporters’ imagination—is said to be 
one nrepared with a “spoonful of butter, 
a grating of full-flavored cheese, an onion, 
grated bread crumbs, and a strong sus- 
picion of garlic.” 

It is my experience that even a weak 
“suspicion” of garlic will outweigh any- 
thing else in the catalog, when it comes 
to the quality of penetration. If these 
artists seek to take up their quarters in the 
Hotel York next year it is presumable that 
a new form of lease will be devised. 


* * * 


Here is the latest that has happened to 
come my way. 

Johnnie was reciting in a music class 
and the teacher was trying to call forth 
from him, in the lesson of the day, on 
rhythm, the term “triplets.” Johnnie could 
not think of it. 

“What do you call them,” the 
asked encouragingly, “when there are 
three babies born at the same time?” And 
Johnnie, remembering the lesson of the 
week before, answered promptly “Ac- 
cidentals.” Your 

MEPHISTO, 


CHICAGO MENDELSSOHN 
CLUB IN LAST CONCERT 


Mrs. Sharp-Herdien and Clarence White- 
hill Soloists with Harrison Wild’s 
Chorus 


Cuicaco, May 1.—The concluding con- 
cert of the seventeenth season of the Chi- 
cago Mendelssohn Club took place last 
Thursday evening in Orchestral Hall. The 
mannerchor was never in finer shape and 
demonstrated its artistic efficiency in a pro- 
gram sufficiently catholic for every taste. 
Director Harrison Wild and his singers 
through years of association have attained 
such perfect understanding that all the finer 
shades of reading are readily developed 
without effort with that fraternity and sin- 
gleness of singing spirit that secure the 
best gradations of ensemble in attack, finish 
and tonal fulness as well as fine pianissimo 
effects. On this occasion the Mendelssohn 
Club had splendid assistance from Mrs. 
Mabel Sharp-Herdien, soprano, and Clar- 
ence Whitehill, bass. The chorus sang 
Chadwick’s “Lo! Now Night’s Shadows,” 
MacDowell’s “As the Gloaming Shadows 


teacher 








Creep”; “Creole Love Song,” F. J. Smith; 
“Tdylle Mongolienne,” F. Stevenson; 
“Love’s Rejoicing,” Voerster; “To the 
Moon,” Passmore, and “A Prayer of 
Thanksgiving,” Kremser. In Arthur Foote’s 
“Song of April,” the Chopin-Vogerich 


“Ring Out Wild Bells” and Kern’s “Min- 


stre” Mrs. Sharp-Herdien furnished the 
soprano solos, carrying them with skill, 
tonal richness and accuracy. In “The 


Farewell of Hiawatha” Clarence Whitehill 
was the assisting vocalist, and later he sang 
two selections of Bernstein and Strauss’s 
“Befreit” with such fine, resonant voice and 
mus.cal feeling he was recalled, giving 
Strauss’s “Cecelia.” C Be ae 
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OPERA STORIES 
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DENVER’S CHORUSLESS FESTIVAL 





Mmes. Pasquali and Fremstad Stars of Concert Series in Which Thomas 
Orchestra Is a Feature 


DEN VER, April 29.—At this writing two 

of the four concert performances that 
comprise what we are pleased to call our 
“music festival” have been given. 


No concert in which the Thomas Orches- 
tra figures prominently is likely to be un- 
attractive to a music-lover. Mr. Stock 
brought sixty men with him, and their play- 
ing is giving us—who so infrequently have 
an opportunity to hear a great orchestra 
—very great pleasure. If Mr. Stock’s band 
has any weak points they have not been 
revealed in the two performances already 
given. The programs are excellently made, 
showing a broadly eclectic taste and a fine 
sense of sequence. And Mr. Stock’s eclec- 
ticism is not merely an abstract taste. He 
seems to feel the moods of Debussy and 
Beethoven, of Elgar and Wagner, with 
equal sympathy, and so his readings are de- 
lightfully vital and spontaneous. 

Weber’s ever-popular “Freischiitz” Over- 
ture served to introduce Mr. Stock and his 
men at the opening of the Thursday eve- 
ning concert. Mme. Fremstad followed 
with the lovely air, “Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer,” from the same opera, and 
sang it with lovely tone and in quite the 
appropriate mood. It lacked only distinct 
text utterance to make it wholly admirable 
singing. The orchestra fotlowed with De- 
bussy’s fanciful “Afternoon with a Faun” 
and César Franck’s admirable D Minor 
Symphony, which was splendidly played. 
Wagner held the balance of the program, 
Mme. Fremstad singing E/sa’s Dream, from 
“Lohengrin,” and Briinnhilde’s Immolation, 
from “Die Gétterdammerung,” interspersed 
by “Voices of the Forest,” from “Sieg- 
fried,” beautifully played by the orchestra. 
Again it may be said that Mme. Fremstad 
sang splendidly, barring only her failure 
sufficiently to project the text. 

Possibly the knowledge that four orches- 
tral concerts in three days are likely to 
tax the digestive capacity of a community 
that is accustomed to almost total absti- 
nence led Mr. Stock to plan a light menu 
for the second evening. At any rate, this 
program put no severe emotional strain 
upon the auditor. D’Albert’s cheery, lik- 
able overture to “Der Improvisator” was 
the first item, played with infectious verve. 


Mme. Pasquali, already a tavorite con- 
cert singer in Denver, was greeted by a 
very friendly round of applause, and sang 
David’s “Charming Bird” in place of the 
programmed “II Guarany,” by Gomez, for 
which the orchestral parts failed to ar- 
rive. The audience wanted more of the 
clear-toned, brilliant voice, and the “Lak- 
_mé” Bell Song was added. 

'. Elgar’s suite, “The Wand of Youth,” 
No. 2, was played in a spirit of charm- 
ing naiveté by the orchestra. 

Mr. Steindel and the orchestra played 
superbly the first movement of Dvorak’s 
Concerto for ’Cello, in B minor. It of- 
fers little opportunity for effective melody 
singing by the solo instrument, but the en- 
semble is fine. 

Dukas’s clever scherzo, which purports 
to tell the story of the sorcerer’s apprentice 
who conjures a broom to bring water and 
then, forgetting the mystic formula, is un- 
able to stop the resulting flood, was next 
played, and then Mme. Pasquali sang the 
air from Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamou- 
nix” and Venzano’s brilliant waltz song. 
This latter she gave with fine bravura, and 
the audience was quite carried away by the 
brilliant performance. The singer was re- 
peatedly recalled, and finally sang, with 
orchestra, an unfamiliar air, which I think 
must be from a Mozart opera. 

Georg Schumann’s graceful “Dance of the 
Nymphs and Satyrs” was followed by Sme- 
tana’s fine symphonic poem, “The Mol- 
dau.” It dismissed the audience with a 
fine “taste in the mouth.” 





(By Telegraph to Musical America) 


Denver, Cor., May 1.—The heavy rain 
diminished the attendance at the matinée 
performance, but both Pasquali and the 
orchestra aroused much enthusiasm. Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor Symphony was given an 
impressive reading, and Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
Spanish Caprice was dashingly brilliant. 
Pasquali’s enthusiastic reception again dem- 
onstrated the fondness of the public for 
vocal pyrotechnics. 

Rain turned to heavy snow in evening, 
but a fine audience gathered nevertheless. 
The “K6nigskinder” Prelude proved not 
particularly impressive as a concert offer- 
ing, but was appreciated as a novelty. 


Bantock’s Overture, “The Pierrot of the 
Minute,” was voted clever. It suggests 
Debussy in light play of color, but lacks 
the Frenchman’s facility. The audience was 
evidently glad of the opportunity offered 
by the performance of Frederick Stock’s 
Symphonic Waltz to give him an ovation. 
He was kept bowing several minutes. This 
was a tribute to his masterful work with 
orchestra during the festival rather than 
to his composition, which is not dull but 
certainly not great. ) 
The brilliant Strauss tone-poem, “Don 
Juan,” sounding like Wagner leavened by 
a sense of humor, was splendidly played. 
The Wagner numbers made a deep impres- 
sion, and Tschaikowsky’s Overture (The 
“1812”) brought the festival to a brilliant 
close. Fremstad sang with dramatic fervor 
and richly colored tones, but her high tones 
lacked poise and her violence of attack 
often destroyed tne melodic flow. She re- 
fused encores. Receipts of festival will 
about equal expenses, which were $20,000. 


It is inevitable that comparison will be 
made between the festival of last year— 
our first—and the one just concluded. And 
such a comparison seems to me desirable. 
It offers the only method of determining 
the development of our musical ideals as 
reflected in the festival scheme. 

Last year’s festival brought us the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra, of fifty pieces, and as 
soloists Busoni, Willner, Mme. Norelli, a 
quartet of Chicago singers and an excel- 
lent ‘violin soloist who was concertmeister 
of the orchestra. These imported forces 
were augmented by a splendid choral body 
of: Denver singers who united with the or- 
chestra and gave, under the masterful di- 
rection of Henry Houseley, a notable per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Requiem.” 

This year we have the Thomas Orches- 
tra, with sixty players, under Mr. Stock, 
Mmes. Pasquali and Fremstad, vocal stars, 
and Bruno Steindel, ’cello soloist. 

Granting the superiority of this season’s 
orchestra, and of the vocal soloists, I still 
cannot see how one may claim that this 
present festival equals, let alone excels, the 
one of a year ago. The glaring defect in 
this season’s program scheme is the absence 
of any choral work. Were the festival 
merely a private enterprise, with no ob- 
ject save to attract a paying attendance 


upon a series of concerts, no criticism of 
this sort. would be invited. But our fes- 
tival is conducted through the efforts of a 
group of public-spirited men and women, 
avowedly working for educational propa- 
ganda. And yet, because an unhappy choice 
of the choral work to be given last year 
resulted in boring some of the unmusical 
patrons the splendid abilities of Mr. House- 
ley were not utilized this year. To be 
sure, the specific object of the organization 
that promulgates the festival is to arouse 
local interest in orchestral performances 
to a degree that will make possible the for- 
mation of a resident orchestra. ‘Inat is 
fine. We all want a good resident orches- 
tra as soon as possible. But it may take 
several years of educational campaign be- 
for the city is ready to support an or- 
chestra. Meanwhile we have in our midst 
one of the most capable choral directors 
in the broad land, who has repeatedly dem- 
onstrated his ability to muster the neces- 
sary forces and train them for a splendid 
performance of tne finest choral music, 
and yet the opportunity of uniting his 
forces with those of the visiting orchestra 
and producing one of the great choral 
works that few of our residents can other- 
wise hope to hear—this opportunity was 
entirely neglected. J. C. Wircox. 





HOME YOR PROFESSIONALS 





Musicians May Be Included in Scheme 
to Aid New York Actors 


A project which interests the musical 
profession and if it develops as its pro- 
jectors confidently hope may result in the 
formation of a similar enterprise for mu- 
sicians only, is the effort of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance to form a permanent home 
in New York City, which will contain a 
hotel and a club house with a restaurant, 
bedrooms at very moderate figures, a school 
for actors’ children, rehearsal rooms, 
writing, reading and other public enter- 
tainment rooms. 

It is proposed to lease the building in 
the midst of the theatrical district of New 
York City and to furnish it comfortably 
and equip it well for the purpose, and later 
on, if subscriptions sufficiently large can 
be secured, to erect a new building devoted 
to this purpose. 

The aim of the committee at present is 
to raise funds of about $5,000 for the pur- 
pose of leasing, furnishing and equipping 
this building, and a considerable measure 
of success has already attended the efforts 
in this direction. 

This project has the unqualified indorse- 
ment of the Actors’ Church Alliance, of 
which Bishop Greer, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York is pres- 
ident, and most of the work in this laud- 
atory and praiseworthy enterprise is being 
done by Josiah Collins Pumpelly, a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club and of the 
executive committee of the Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Labor, a 
retired philanthropist and publicist of great 
civic spirit, who has devoted much time 
and attention to the matter of bringing the 
church and theatrical profession together 
and bettering the condition of the members 
of that profession in general. 


PROGRAM OF GILBERTE MUSIC 








Well-Known Artists Assist in Interest- 
ing New York Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Cooke gave an 
evening in honor of Hallett Gilberté, the 
American composer, at the Colonial Stu- 
dios on Monday evening, April 24. The 
composer presided at the piano and was 
assisted by Ada Soder-Hueck, contralto, 
Betty Ohls, soprano, Julia Hume, soprano, 
and the Kahn Trio. The program read as 
follows: 


1. “La Gaieté,” The Kahn Trio. 2. Songs (a) 
Minuet, “La Phyllis,” (b) Serenade, Julia Hume. 
3. Songs en costume, (a) “A Maiden’s Yea and 
Nay,” (b) “Contentment,” Betty Ohls. 4. Musi- 
cal Reading, ‘“‘The Belated Violet,” Mrs. Gil- 
berté. 5. (a) “Thoughts of You,” (b) “Spanish 
Serenade, (c) “A Dream, a Smile,” Ada Soder- 
Hueck. 6. Piano Solo, “Scene de Ballet,”” Marion 
Kahn. 7. Valse, hee Hume. 8. Four Songs 
from Cycle, “Overheard in a Garden,” fa) “Tell- 
tale,” (b) “Scandal,” (c) “The Four-Leaf Clover,” 
(d) “The First Rose of Summer,” Betty Ohls. 
9. Songs, (a) “Forever and a Day,” (b) “Two 
Roses,”” Ada Soder-Hueck. 10. (a) Gavotte, “La 
Kahn,” (b) “Slumber Song,” The Kahn Trio. 


The artists who interpreted the program 
were all capable and sang their parts with 
much enthusiasm; Miss Hume, who has 
sung Mr. Gilberté’s songs on various oc- 
casions, was particularly happy in the 
charming minuet, “La Phyllis,’ and in the 
Valse her voice was light and flexible. 
The Kahn Trio, protégés of the composer, 
acquitted themselves creditably of their 


roles and Miss Kahn played the “Scéne de 
Ballet” with much skill. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck, the well-known con- 
tralto, was heard to advantage in her num- 
bers, scoring a distinct success in “Two 
Roses,” in which her low tones were beau- 
tifully taken and her whole performance 
artistic in its every detail. 





NEWARK CHORAL CONCERT 


Lyric Club’s Singing of Wagner Selec- 
tions Wins Praise 


Newakk, N. J., April 27,—The Lyric Club 
gave its twenty-fourth private concert at 
Wallace Hall on Wednesday evening, Con- 
ductor Arthur D, Woodruff is in a large 
way responsible for the excellent work done 
by the club in this and previous concerts. 
Through his leadership it has become splen- 
didly equipped and broadly developed. In 
the first part of the program the club suc- 
cessfully underwent the trying test which 
was imposed by several Wagner numbers. 
“The Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin,” 
and “Dreams” from “Tristan and Isolde” 
were sung with remarkable balance of tone 
and a fine command of light and_ shade, 
while the “Spring Chorus” from the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” and the “Song of the Rhine 
Nymphs” from“Gétterdammerung” brought 
out fine precision and admirable style. 

Speiser’s “Nocturne,” Chopin’s “Wind 
Fairies” and Mozart’s “Lullaby” served fur- 
ther to show the splendid qualities of this 
talented choir, and Meyer-Obersleben’s ex- 
hilarating “Smith of Love” brought the 
successful evening to a close. 

Annie Louise David, harpist, who assist- 
ed, is a favorite with Newark audiences, 
and was as charming as ever. Her num- 
bers included Beethoven’s “Minuet” and 
Verdalle’s “Valse Caprice.” 
Wells sang Walther’s “Prize Song” from 
“Die Meistersinger,” Russell’s “My Heaven” 
and “Sunset,” and Loomis’s “A Little Dutch 
Garden.” These evoked so much applause 
that Mr. Wells responded with Hapriet 
Ware’s “Boat Song” to harp accompani- 
ment. Mr. Webbe’s work at the piano was 
as usual very commendable. \. 5. 





John Barnes . 


DOWNING-FANNING RECITAL 


Baritone and Chicago Composer Join 
Forces in Giving Program 


Cuicaco, May 1.—One of the most re- 
cherché musical events of the season was 
the recital of Cecil Fanning, baritone, and 
Lulu Jones Downing, the Chicago com- 
poser, last Tuesday evening in Music Hall. 
Since Mr. Fanning was heard here before 
he has progressed in art and his whole 
work has taken on a breadth and beauty 
highly commendable. His voice, naturally 
a beautiful organ, is handled ably. 

In such widely varying selections as 
Grieg’s “Springtime,” the dainty old air of 
Arnold Dolmetsch, ‘So Sweet is She,” and 
the dramatic “Erl King,” he was equal to 
_ every test, and he created a fine impression 
with the dainty and delightful songs of 
Lulu Jones Downing, who played his ac- 
companiments. 

Much of this gifted and dainty. com- 
poser’s work is of the dreamy class and is 
written in a minor key, touching plaintive 
and sentimental themes with delicate har- 
monic color. Her study of Browning’s 
“Apparitions,” was heartily approved, like- 
wise the sentimental evening song and Ri- 
ley’s quaint poem “In the Night.” There 
were many recalls and the whole evening 
was one of unalloyed pleasure, creditable 
alike to the composer and the singer of 
songs. C. E. N. 








London Appearances for Margel Gluck 


Margel Gluck, violinist, who has been 
touring the Pacific Coast and giving re- 
citals in Milwaukee, Buffalo and Ithaca 
on her return East, expects to sail for 
London May 6 to appear there in recitals 
during May and June. Miss Gluck has 
more than filled expectations during her 
season’s work in America and will return 
to New York in September for another 
tour. The people of California were so 
enthusiastic over her work that they have 
demanded a return next season and she 
will appear on the Coast during January 
and February, continuing the tour through 
Texas and Louisiana. 











—thoto Copyright by Mishkin, N.Y. 





ALESSANDRO 


BONC] 


the greatest living illustrator of 
“‘bel canto” will make an extensive 
concert tour through the United 
States and Canada, season of 1911-12. 


H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the New 
York 7 ribune wrote recently: —‘‘Mr. 
Bonci sang last night the réle of 
Faust at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score of years.” 
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Sousa’s Associates Starting on a Jaunting Car Expedition to Blarney Castle 


LYMOUTH, ENG., March 4.—After 
completing the English tour Sousa and 
his band, together with the assisting solo- 
ists, sailed from Holyhead, on the Mun- 
ster, for a rapid trip through Ireland. 
Cork, Limerick, Dublin, Belfast and Lon- 
donderry, or, as the Irish call it, Derry, 
were visited, and the organization was 
greeted by large audiences in each city. 

On the morning of the day that the band 
played at Cork Miss Root, Miss Zedeler 
and a number of the band members made 
a jaunting car trip to Blarney Castle. 
The gentlemen of the party were all suc- 
cessful in their attempts to kiss the Blar- 
ney stone, but at the moment both Miss 
Root’s and Miss Zedeler’s courage failed 
them and the stone was left untouched by 
feminine lips in so far as the Sousa party 
was concerned. 

At Dublin various places of interest were 
visited. One party decided to inspect the 
famous Guinness’s brewery, while another 
witnessed the process of printing the notes 
of the Bank of Ireland. The former party 
were invited to sample the finished product 
of the object of their visit, while the lat- 
ter party, although they cast longing eyes 
upon the engraved paper, were unable to 
secure any souvenirs. 

After the evening concert at London- 











Sousa Band Concert at Rathminer’s Rink in Dublin—Virginia Root Singing 


i | 








Members of Sousa’s Band on Their be ip — Crystal Palace to Alexandra Palace, 
ondon 


derry the band embarked on the Rose for 
Glasgow. The sail up the River Clyde 
the following morning was very interest- 
ing, passing Dunbarton Castle, the John 
Brown shipbuilding yards, where the Lusi- 
tania was built, and the government yards, 
where some of the British warships are 
built. During the stay at Glasgow Mr. 


Sousa and the ladies of the party made 
an auto trip around Loch Lomond. 

Aberdeen, the “granite city,” and Dun- 
dee were visited, and then over the Tay 
and Forth bridges to Edinburgh. The stay 
at Edinburgh was short, but there was 
time for a visit to the castle and a general 
view of the city from Princess street. 


The reception met with both in Ireland 
and Scotland was most cordial, while the 
Irish and the Scotch press fell into line 
with English press in giving Mr. Sousa, 
the soloists and the band very enthusiastic 
criticisms. 

After leaving Scotland the band traveled 
down the east coast of England through 
the coal and iron regions. Grimsby, with 
its big fish market, was visited, as were 
York and Lincoln, with their magnificent 
cathedrals. A rather amusing incident oc- 
curred at Scarborough, the most popular 
watering place in the north of England, 
where the band arrived one Sunday morn- 
ing a little ahead of schedule time. The 
musicians found themselves locked in the 
station, but soon escaped through an in- 
securely fastened window, meeting the 
station-master leisurely walking down the 
street to “open up shop.” 

After playing at Oxford the band re- 
turned to London, played a matinée con- 
cert at Crystal Palace, crossed the city 
and London Bridge by motor buses, and 
played the same evening at Alexandra 
Palace to an audience of over 8,000. The 
next day the organization traveled to Ply- 


mouth, from which port they will this 
——' sail for South Africa on the 
R. M. S. Tainus. C. J. R. 





STUDIO CLUB’S FINE WORK 





An Institution Which Aids Students of 
Music, Art and Drama 


One of the institutions which goes to 
make New York a desirable city for youth- 
ful students of music, art and drama is the 
Studio Club, No. 63 West Fifty-sixth street. 
The immediate purpose of the club is to 
provide a home and a social center for 
women students of the above-named arts. 
The home provides for the residence of a 
limited number of students, and affords 
them, as well as the other ‘members, the 
advantages of a club. The clubrooms are 
provided with a piano, current magazines 
and music journals, and those who wish 
can attend afternoon tea. 


On special occasions various persons in 
the music and art world of New York are 
asked to speak to the young women on top- 
ics of interest. The club attends to the 
placing of members who cannot be accom- 
modated at the clubhouse. It concerns itself 
with exhibitions of art students’ work, and 
arranges sales of works in the arts and 
crafts. 

Due attention is also given to the relig- 
ious influence, and exercises of a devo- 
tional nature are held Sunday afternoons. 

Miss A. Evelyn Newman has charge of 
the clubhouse and interests herself in the 
welfare of the members. Mrs. John R. 
McArthur and other women of prominence 
in New York are interested in the welfare 
of the club, which serves a very worthy 
end. 


NEEDN’T PAY TAILOR BILL 


Emmy Destinn Wins Suit Because She 
Signed Note with Stage Name 


Pracue, April 27.—According to a de- 
cision just reached by the Austrian Su- 
preme Court in a suit against Emmy Des- 
tinn, the Bohemian prima donna, it is legal 
to repudiate bills of exchange signed with 
a stage or other pseudonym. In London 
in 1908 Miss Destinn, whose name in pri- 
vate life is Emilie Kittel, gave a bill of 
exchange for $800 for a debt contracted 
with a Prague tradesman, a master tailor, 
and later repudiated it on the ground that 
she had not signed it with her real name, 
although by the name by which she was 
almost universally known. She was 


beaten in the suit against her in the lower 
and appellate courts, but the Supreme 
Court decided to-day in her favor. 

The court decreed that it was not a 
question of honorable dealing, but simply 
as to the law governing bills of exchange, 
which provides that the real name must 
he signed thereto. The court added that 
no legal rights can be acquired by the use 
of a pen or stage name. 





Annie Krull, for many years at the Dres- 
den Court Opera, where she created Sa- 
lomé, has been engaged for the Mannheim 
Court Opera for a term of years. 





Katharine Goodson recently made a tour 
of the English provinces. 
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BUFFALO'S STIRRING 
CHORAL CONCERTS 


Guido Singers and Paulist Choris- 
ters Applauded by Large 
Audience 


BuFFaLo, May 3.—The Guido Chorus, 
under the direction of Seth Clark, closed 
its seventh season by giving one of the 
most brilliant concerts of its history in Con- 
vention Hall, Thursday evening, April 27, 
before a very large audience. All the fine 


points in choral singing that have won for 
the Guido men a place second to none in 
the ranks of male choruses were in evi- 
dence on this occasion. The program ar- 
ranged by Director Clark was of a high 
order of excellence and sufficiently varied 
in character. A stirring hunting song, text 
by Barry Cornwall, music by H. J. Stewart, 
was one of the program gems. Another fine 
number was Meyer-Helmunds “In a Gon- 
dola,” with incidental solo, artistically sung 
by Dr. Hubert M. Chester. Applause was 
hearty and spontaneous, and several encore 
numbers were sung. 

Francis Macmillen was the soloist of the 
evening. Mr. Macmillen is an established 
favorite in Buffalo, but his playing at this 
concert quite surpassed any of his previous 
performances here. Aside from his tech- 
nical mastery of the violin, his beautiful 
singing tone and impeccable intonation, there 
were in evidence a virile force and a well- 
poised intellectual grasp of the subjects in 
hand. Mr. Macmillen had a veritable ova- 
tion, and was recalled again and again, 
and compelled to play two encore numbers. 
Gino Aubert accompanied Mr. Macmillen 
with sympathy and fine tonal balance. Dr. 
Prescott Le Breton played the accompani- 
ments for the club excellently and George 
Bagnall presided at the organ. 

Large and enthusiastic audiences greeted 
the Paulist Choristers of Chicago at Con- 
vention Hall, Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, April 29. The Rev. Father Finn, the 
director, presented interesting programs, 
largely of religious character, which were 
splendidly sung by the men and boys com- 
posing the choir. Incidental solo numbers 
were a feature of each concert. Particular- 


ly pleasing was the singing of the boy solo- 
ists, whose voices showed that they had 
been carefully trained by their eminent 
director. 

A program of artistic worth was present- 
ed by Mrs, Albert Prentiss, Thekla Adam 
and Mildred Windsor, well-known Buffalo 
musicians, at the residence of Mrs. A. G. 
Hauenstein, Saturday afternoon, the 2oth. 

The joint recital given at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Tuesday evening, May 2, by 
Alice Sovereign, contralto, and Frank La 
Forge, under the auspices of the Chromatic 
Club, was of a high order of artistic excel- 
lence. Miss Sovereign disclosed a voice of 
beautiful quality and her interpretation was 
thoroughly satisfying. Besides playing the 
accompaniments in ideal fashion. Mr. La 
Forge played three piano numbers in his 
well-known finished style. Both artists had 
a cordial reception and granted encores. 

Frank Riley, baritone, one of Buffalo’s 
most talented singers, gave a concert at 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy the same even- 
ing. Assisting Mr. Riley were Katherine 
Kronenberg, soprano, and Pauline Dunne, 
reader. Both Mr. Riley and Miss Kronen- 
berg were in fine vocal form and sang with 
admirable finish. Dr. Durney at the piano 
gave both singers and reader able support. 

The Buffalo School of Music gave two 
notably fine pupils’ recitals the past week. 
The last free organ recital was given in 
Convention Hall, Sunday afternoon, Apr 
30, by Edwin H. Lemare, of London, Eng. 
Mr. Lemare sustained his reputation as an 
organist of the first rank. Percy Lapey, 
baritone, was assisting soloist. 

' F. H. H. 





Christian Kriens Plays Gould Wedding 
Music 

Christian Kriens, first violin of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, was in 
charge of the music at the marriage cere- 
mony which united Jay Gould, son of 
George J. Gould, of New York, and Annie 
Douglass Graham, at St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York, on Saturday last. Before the 
ceremony Mr. Kriens played the “Medita- 
tion” from Massenet’s “Thais,” Schumann’s 
“Traumerei” and Bach’s air for the G 
string. He was accompanied by Will S. 
MacFarlane, organist of the church. Dur- 
ing the reception following the ceremony 
there was music by an orchestra of mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society, . con- 
ducted by Mr. Kriens. Mr. Kriens is a 
personal friend of the bride’s stepfather 
and played as a compliment to the bride. 


HUNDREDTH CONCERT 
BY BROOKLYN CLUB 


Apollo Chorus Repeats Part of 
Long-Ago Program—-Maud 
Powell Soloist 


The Apollo Club of Brooklyn gave its 
third concert of the season at the Academy 
of Music, on Tuesday evening, April 25, 
and scored, as usual, a very brilliant and 
gratifying success. The occasion reflected 
credit not only upon the members of this 
prominent choral society, but more es- 
pecially upon their noted conductor, John 
Hyatt Brewer, whose persistent and con- 
scientious efforts have made the club’s 


present achievements possible. A gala night 
of grand opera could not have attracted 
a larger and more brilliant congregation 
of music lovers than was in attendance at 
this concert. 

It marked, furthermore, an interesting 
epoch in the history of the Apollo Club, 
which made its first appearance in the Art 
Association rooms, Brooklyn, on the even- 
ing of March 27, 1878. Last week’s event 
was the one hundredth concert to be given 
by the club and, to stamp the occasion ap- 
propriately, the program was arranged to 
include some of the numbers which were 
sung at the first concert more than thirty- 
three years ago. Those in the audience 
who realized the real significance of this, 
certainly appreciated the singing by the 
club of Marschner’s “Freedom of Song,” 
Sullivan’s “The Long Day Closes,” Fisch- 
er’s “Spring Night” and Dudley Buck’s 
march, “Hark, the Trumpet Calleth.” 

Maud Powell carried away the solo hon- 
ors of the evening, although Charlotte 
Lund, soprano, shared in them to a consid- 
erable extent. Miss Powell’s playing held 
the audience in a trance and they. would 
gladly have had ears for her all night long. 
Her expressive rendition of the “Medita- 
tion,” from Massenet’s “Thais,” aroused 
very enthusiastic applause. She followed 
this number with Tschaikowsky’s “Valse,” 
and as an encore gave Beethoven’s delicious 
Minuet. In the second half of the program 
the violinist played “Ave Maria,” by Schu- 





bert-Wilhelmj; Minuette, by Mozart, and 
Bazzini’s “Le Ronde des Lutins.” Walde- 
mar Liachowsky played the accompaniments 
with distinction. Miss Lund sang a scene 
and air from Gounod’s “Faust”; “Come to 
the Garden, Love,” by Salter; “Blackbird’s 
Song,” by Scott, and “Love, I Have Won 
You,” by Ronald. 

As for the Apollo Club, its work exem- 
plified choral art of a very impressive 
order. The organization is comprised en- 
tirely of excellent singing voices, each 
individual member being trained by the 
director to utilize his vocal acquirements 
to best possible advantage. The part sing- 
ing is absolutely flawless, volume and color 
being adeptly distributed among the sing- 
ers and a proper balance being constantly 


sustained in the ensembles. 


Among the club’s most successful num- 
bers were Hermann Mohr’s “Creations 
Hymn,” “The Sparrow’s Twitter,” by Otto, 
and E. Nevin’s “Mighty Lak ’a Rose.” Also 
on the program were “Troubadour’s Sere- 
nade,” by Rudolf Wagner, “Robin 
Adair,” as harmonized by Dudley Buck, 
and Rheinberger’s “St. John’s _, s 


Pupils of William H. Lee Heard in New 
York Recital 


The twentieth annual recital of the ad- 
vanced pupils of William H. Lee took 
place on the evening of April 26th at his 
studio in Carnegie Hall, New York, before 
a large gathering. Those who took part 
were Frances Van Veen, Beatrice R. Har- 
ris, Josephine Isaac, Flora Schoenfield, Irene 
Roane, May Minter, Jane Dworman and 
Gertrude Ginsberg, sopranos; Mary T. 
Jaffe, Selma Frankel and Carrie Morse- 
Lee, contraltos; Vanstan Lee and Harry 
P. Forsythe, baritones, and Spaulding 
Malin, tenor. They presented an interest- 
ing program with much success. Vanstan 
Lee, a young baritone still in his teens, who 
is a son and pupil of William H. Lee, made 
his début on this occasion and met with a 
decided success. Cora Jacobson proved an 
excellent accompanist. 








Bispham to Sing for Wage Earners 

David Bispham, baritone, will sing Ger- 
man and English songs and recite “King 
Robert of Sicily” to organ accompaniment 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday eve- 
ning, May 21, at a concert to be given for 
wage earners. Leo Ornstein, pianist, and 
Maurice Nitke and Max Dolin, violinists, 
are other artists who will appear. 
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Elgar to Succeed Hans Richter in London—Hans Gregor Blunders 
at Outset of His Regime in Vienna—lIndian Inspiration for 
New Song-Cycle by Liza Lehmann—Thomas Beecham Scores 
Choral Singing in Sheffield—‘‘ Tannhauser’s’’ Fate for Carl 








FOR this Summer’s Wagner Festival at 

the Prince Regent’s Theater, Munich, 
the General-Intendant has engaged the fol- 
lowing guest singers to complement the 
personnel of the Munich Court Opera: 
Lucie Weidt, for Jsolde and Briinnhilde; 
Heinrich Knote, for Walther. Stolzing, 
Siegmund and Siegfried; Ernst Kraus, of 
Berlin, for Siegmund, Siegfried and Tris- 
tan; Dr. Alfred von Bary, of Dresden, for 
Tristan; Anton van Rooy and fritz Fein- 
hals, for Wotan, Hans Sachs and Kur- 
wenal, and Vesidor zador, of Berlin, Al- 
berich, 

x * * 

SiR EDWARD ELGAR has accepted the 

offer made him by the directors of the 
London Symphony urchestra to become the 
conductor-in-chiet of that organization, 
succeeding the retiring Dr. Hans Richter. 
This announcement means that pir Ed- 
ward will direct at least seven or eight 
symphony concerts in London every sea- 
son. The date set for the first perform- 
ance of his new Symphony in E Flat, by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, at the Lon- 
don Musical Festival, is the 24th of this 
month. The composer will conduct this 
and also the second performance, which is 
to take place at a concert to be heid in 
Queen’s Hall on June 1, in connection with 
the International Congress of Musicians. 
For this occasion the London Symphony 
Orchestra has been retained. 

Percy Pitt has now completed his new 
work which will be produced at the Lon- 
don Musical Festival on the afternoon of 
May 23. Entitled “An English Rhapsody,” 
and based on native melodies of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, it is con- 
sidered peculiarly appropriate to this year of 
national festivity. The rhapsody is scored for 
full orchestra. In structure it is continuous, 
but embraces four sections: an introduc- 
tion built upon a broad ascending phrase, 
repeated three times, each repetition being 
followed by a cadenza foreshadowing the 
thematic material of the work itself; an 
allegro moderato; a slow middle section, 
and a brisk finale. The work occupies 
about fifteen minutes in performance. 

x * x 


T was expected that of all European cen- 

ters Vienna would be the one to re- 
ceive Richard Strauss’s “Rose Cavalier” 
with a cordiality not to be duplicated else- 
where. But the coolness, amounting al- 
most to indifference, Which the Vienna 
critics and laymen alike have exhibited has 
proved a disappointing surprise. The text 
in particular has been unfavorably criti- 
cised, while of those waltzes over which 
the Strauss press agent spilt quarts of ink 
for months prior to the Dresden premiére 
the Viennese declare that as good can_ be 
heard in any operetta! At the same time 
they are not insensible of the beauties of 
the score. ; 

It is generally admitted that the Vienna 
production falls short of that made by the 
Dresden Court Opera, although individual 
impersonations are in many cases of a 
high order. In the first performance Lucie 
Weidt was the Marschallin, Frau Gutheil- 
Schoder was Octavian, the baritone Mayr. 
the Ochs von Lerchenau while Fraulein 
Férstel saved a postponement by jumping 
into the breach caused by the disgruntled 
Selma Kurz’s sudden indisposition and sing- 
ing Sophie so effectively that Frau Kurz 
recovered in time to assume the role in 
the second performance. Le. 

Refusing to profit by the mistakes of his 
predecessors in office, Director Hans Gregor 
has started in to make enemies right and 
left. Whereas people spoke of Felix Wein- 
gartner’s faults and errors more in sor- 
row than in anger, Gregor’s apparently ab- 
solute lack of tact and diplomacy and his 
ignorance of peculiarly Viennese conditions 


have been antagonizing many from the 
very outset. He made a signal blunder in 
neglecting to introduce himself to the or- 
chestra and to pay some attention to the 
numerous well-known artists in its ranks, 
such as violinist Rosé and this associates 
of the Rosé Quartet, the harpist, Holz, and 
several of the professors of the Imperial 
Academy of Music. 


Then the réclame with which he heralded 





pressed by ejection that the matter was 
scarcely noticed below. 

Frau Kurz promptly demanded release 
from her contract with the Court Opera, 
and here, too, she was retused.. At first it 
was reported tnat oil had been poured on 
the troubled operatic waters, but it seems 
now. that the nigh-spirited Selma, who is 
a very potent drawing card, adheres to 
her intention to leave, despite the fact 
that she has resumed her regular perform- 
ances. 

That Mrs. Charles Cahier, the American 
contralto, will leave the company this year 
has already been told. Another member of 
the company who wants to get away is 
Hedwig Francillo-Kaufmann, at one time 
a most promising débutante at the Munich 
Court Opera, later of the Berlin Komische 
Oper, then for a brief unsatisfacory period 
of the Berlin Royal Opera, from which 
Weingartner engaged her for Vienna. She 
has an offer from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and is eager for New York ex- 
perience. 











ARTISTS AT KIEL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


The picture here reproduced was taken at the recent music festival in Kiel, 
Germany. Seated at the extreme left is Prof. Johannes Maeschaert, the Dutch bass- 
baritone, who has just been added to the faculty of the Royal High School | of 
Music in Charlottenburg, Berling. Standing next to him is Tilly Cambley-Hincken, 


one of the younger German sopranos. 


The central figure seated is Ludwig Hess, 
the tenor, who is soon to tour America. 


At the right stands Artur Schnabel, the 


pianist, and beside him sits his wife, Therese Behr-Schnabel, who is popular in 


Germany as a concert contralto. 





Maria Labia and Nadolowitsch, also for- 
merly of the Berlin Komische Oper, was 
an offense to the taste of the Viennese, 
who resent extravagant preliminary pufhng 
and are much kinder to unknown guests 
than to elaborately press-agented “stars.” 
They considered it high-handed on Greg- 
or’s part to engage these singers without 
trial appearances first, and thorny indeed 
will be their path on the stage of Aus- 
tria’s leading lyric theater. His edict that 
all the men of the company should be c!ean- 
shaven caused growls limited principally 
to bass voices, but he made a fatal mis- 
take in discarding the previous invitation 
lists for dress rehearsals and instructing 
his secretary—a man unfamiliar with the 
“Who’s who” and “What’s what” of Vi- 
enna—to make out a new one for the final 
rehearsal of the “Rose Cavalier.” And it 
was his uncompromising strictness in lim- 
iting the audience of invited guests to this 
list that precipitated war between him and 
Selma Kurz. 

The soprano demanded a card of admit- 
tance for her sister and was met with a 
refusal. A lively scene ensued and the re 
sult was that the singer declared herself 
to be ill and unable to sing Sophie. Her 
decision caused great excitement in Vienna, 
where the public is always highly interested 
in all that passes behind the scenes. . Re- 
ports were current in the city that the ad- 
herents of the popular artist intended mak- 
ing a demonstration during the performance 
of the opera. Police precautions were taken 
therefore, especially in the upper gallery, 
to prevent such an occurrence, and when 
trouble commenced it was so rapidly sup- 


AND now that Carl Burrian, as an un- 
worthy custodian of the honor, has 
been officially “stripped” of his title of 
Royal Saxon Kammersinger, the Signale 
finds a doleful analogy between his case 
and that of one of his Wagnerian roles. 

“*Wess’ Herd dies auch sei, hier muss 
ich rasten’ will Siegmund-Burrian be able 
to sing now with particularly intense 
feeling—if he has an opportunity. Driven 
from house and home, pursued, hounded, 
divested of his precious Kammersinger 
title, threatened with Konventional-penal- 
ties because he despised the conventional, 
he would seem to have in store the fate 
of a Tannhduser--ever must he wander, 
farther and farther away, there where he 
can find neither rest nor peace. And his 
unsympathetic fellow-men point their finger 
with a derisive smile and say, “That’s what 
you get for it.’” 

Dresden, meanwhile, is casting about for 
another tenor. Jacques Urlus, of the Leip- 
sic Municipal Opera, has been filling in 
provisionally. 

* * * 

SOURED by the failure of his grand 

opera enterprise in London, Thomas 
Beecham got so into the habit of scolding 
the people of the metropolis for their 
apathy that he does not hesitate to take 
the provincial cities to task when they do 
not patronize his touring opera company. 
And so it happened the other day in Shef- 
field, where the performances of his com- 
pany were received with indifference, that 
he proceeded to tell the city what he 
thought of it through the medium of an 
interview in the Sheffield Telegraph. 


After complaining that Sheffield did not 
know its own mind, he waxed sarcastic over 
the taste of its citizens, who did not ap- 
preciate “The Tales of Hoffmann” because 
there was no crowd of girls prancing about 
the stage singing “Look, what a sweet lit- 
tle thing am I!” Moreover, the orchestra 
played in tune and there were people on 
the stage with voices, things which puz- 
zled Sheffield. Mr. Beecham declared that 
Sheffield seemed to be much worse than 
other provincial centers. 

But the impresario son of a millionaire 
pill-mixer not only bearded the lion in his 
den, he actually twisted its tail, and how 
the English public gasped! To attack Shef- 
field’s tame for choral singing, a reputa- 
tion that has come to be looked upon as a 
convention that nobody in his right mind 
would question, is almost revolutionary! 
But, speaking of a choir competition there, 
Mr. Beecham declared it seemed to him 
that the choir that sang the loudest got the 
prizes. “Just a short time ago I heard a 
choir that sang for two mortal hours, and 
when they got to the end they were sing- 
ing louder than ever; it made you think of 
engine-driving and that sort of thing. 
Of course, you couldn’t help admiring. 
Their doggedness was really wonderful 
[ think that if a choir were to take upon 
itself to sing pianissimo in England it 
would produce far more sensation than the 
Parliament Bill. The newspapers would 
devote columns to the ‘Decline of English 
Choral Singing.’ People would say that the 
robust | spirit had gone out of English 
music, 

The Yorkshire city that has lent its name 
to a composite chorus drawn from many 
different Yorkshire towns that is now vis- 
iting this country, is doubtless capable of 
replying to this criticism in a manner satis- 
factory at least to itself, but the Musical 
News thinks the Beecham diatribe presents 
the case so unfairly as to call for editorial 
comment. “Whilst, no doubt, a good rich 
forte secures due appreciation, the use of 
piano singing is so sedulously cultivated by 
numerous choral bodies that occasionally 
one is tempted to think, not that the ‘robust 
spirit,’ but that the very soul of music has 
been sacrificed to the attainment of choral 
delicacy and finish.” . 

Meanwhile Dr. Henry Coward, who is 
conducting the traveling Sheffield Choir 
on its tour of the world, may read his own 
life story in a little volume that has just 
been published under the title, “Dr. Henry 
Coward, the Pioneer Chorus-Master,” 
written by J. A. Rodgers. The conductor’s 
father was a Sheffield grinder, and the boy 
himself became apprenticed in due course 
to the cutlery trade, and for twelve years 
worked in it. He was practically self- 
taught in everything, from spelling up- 
wards, and in his determination to succeed 
he learnt unaided such widely different ac- 
complishments as shorthand and phrenol- 
ogy. 

* + * 
URING her recent tour of this coun- 
try Liza Lehmann was so much im- 
pressed by the life and characteristics of 
the North American Indians that since her 
return to England she has written a short 
song-cycle entitled “Prairie Pictures,” ac- 
cording to one of her press friends in 
London. In a little prefatory, note it is 
stated that “the songs do not purport to 
be authentic melodies (although a few 
native fragments have been introduced), 
but were written as a result of travels 
through those parts of America where the 
remains of a poetic, if primitive, race still 
linger.” 

The composition was to be introduced 
at a concert in A¢olian Hall on April 27, 
by Miss Palgrave-Turner, with the assist- 
ance of Clara Butterworth, Hubert Eis- 
dell and Peter Dawson, the composer ac- 
companving. 

* * + 


HERE are those who consider Maurice 
Ravel the most interesting of the Neo- 
French composers. Such partisans are 
pleased that he has been chosen to com- 
pose the first French ballet that the Rus- 
sian Imperial Corps-de-ballet will have ever 
danced. The old Greek story of “Daphnis 
and Chloe” is the theme of his choice, and 
already the score is complete. It will not 





[Continued on page 30] 
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The Cincinnati Festival Orchestra 
To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 


In your issue of April 8 under a Pitts- 

burg date line you say: “Carl Bernthaler 

. will go to Cincinnati to direct the 
Cincinnati Festival Orchestra.” 

I wish you would correct a mistaken im- 
pression in regard to this; as far as I 
know there is no such thing as a “ Cincin- 
nati Festival Orchestra.” We do not con- 
template any such organization, and I do 
not think there is another in the field here, 
neither have we considered Mr. Bernthaler 
as a conductor in connection with a tour 
which we propose to make next Spring by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. I un- 
derstand that Mr. Bernthaler has been en- 
gaged to direct an orchestra at the “Zoo” 
this Summer. With that orchestra we have 
absolutely no connection whatever; it is 
made up of Cincinnati musicians, some of 
whom were members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra during the season 
just past. 

Very truly yours, 
Oscar H. HAWLEY, 
Manager. 


Cincinnati, April 24th, I9It. 





Milan Teacher Gives Her Views on 
Vocal Instruction in Italy 


To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 

I am not presuming to reply to Tito 
Ricordi’s ideas as to the feasibility of 
Americans, or, rather, English-speaking 
people, attempting to sing in Italian opera 
in Italy. He is a man of great and pro- 
found experience and without a doubt has 
helped many foreigners with his timely 
advice in Milan. 

But will you permit me to say that | 
think much of this is the fault of teachers 
and not that of the old authentic maes- 
tros; but Milan is full of what they call 
répétiteurs or accompanists simply, who 
have never had a voice lesson in their 
lives, but who get some big singer to sign 
him a recommendation (as an accom- 
panist, of course), but which they use to 
lure young and inexperienced students to 
study singing with them. 

Being an American with twenty years’ 
experience as the assistant of the oldest 


and for me the most illustrious maestro 
in Italy, Alberto Leoni, of the Milan Con- 
servatory, I venture to hope my opinion 
and warning will be of help to my coun- 
trymen. Most of my pupils are Italians 
and I suppose the musical world will be 
horrified to hear that I teach my Amer- 
ican pupils entirely differently from the 
natives, but with the same end in view— 
and why? Because our language is dif- 
ferent and before an American singer can 
successfully face an Italian public her 
throat must be made an Italian throat; 
after that the rest is easy. Alberto Leoni 
knew how to do this and that is the reason 
of his enormous success with foreign pu- 
pils. Out of this school, the old school 
of Lamperti and Sangiovanni, have come 
great and wonderful singers. Will it be 
possible to build an American school for 
English opera which can have the same 
results? 

Every city of 100,000 inhabitants should 
have an opera of its own, but rnglish 
should be beautifully sung, and _ this, 
frankly, I don’t think is possible without 
first correctly studying Italian singing, 
which only can give limpidity and sonority 
to the voice. And are all English-speaking 
people a failure in Italy? I think not. 
Mr. Challis, I think, is an Englishman. 
He is having an enormous success. My 
pupil, Mr. Kaufman, who is engaged to 
tour Australia with Melba, has had fine 
success in Italy. Emma Hoffman, who has 
been doing beautiful work at Palermo in 
“Norma,” is American, and others of im- 
portance. Mv favorite pupil, now an art- 
ist, Mary Carson, of Texas, is having her 
third season in Italy. She left last night 
for Turin, where she replaces a great Ital- 
ian prima donna in “Sonnambula.” This 
little girl is a serious success and the en- 
gagement may lead to her being engaged 
for La Scala. She is a little bundle of 
talent and can sing. . 

The traditions of the Scala are the same 
now as over a hundred years ago. They 
seek the same pertection of tone and de- 
tail. To make a fiasco in Italy does not 
necessarily mean that you will be a failure 
in all the world, but to make a success 
means without a doubt fame and fortune 
anywhere in the world. 

MARGARET Norri Bay. 


Milan, Italy, April 15, 1orr. 
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PLANS NEW AUDITORIUM 





Mrs. Shepard’s Ambitious Plan for Mil- 
waukee—Symphony Orchestra 





Possibility 
MILWAU 
Shepard, the impresario, is behind a 
project of large dimensions, which, if 


brought to consummation, will place Mil- 
waukee on a higher plane musically than 
it has ever been before. Working with 
the assistance of wealthy Milwaukeeans, 
she plans to provide an auditorium built 
especially for musical events as an addition 
to the Hotel Pfister, the most select hotel 
of Milwaukee. The buildings are to have 
the same relation as the Auditorium and 
Annex in Chicago, and the Chicago idea 
is to be followed substantially. 

Charles F. Pfister, multi-millionaire and 
owner of the hotel, has been one of the 
most faithful supporters of music in Mil- 
waukee, and is enthusiastic over Mrs. 
Shepard’s project. The Hotel Pfister is 
admirably situated for the purpose, front- 
ing on Wisconsin and Jefferson streets 
and covering one-half of the block bound- 
ed by Wisconsin, Jefferson, Mason streets 
and Pfister Lane. 

If the project is brought to fulfillment 
Milwaukee doubtless will soon have a 
symphony orchestra of her own. Besides 
this, a longer grand opera season is in 
prosnect. Mr. Pfister was the principal 
guarantor of the $25,000 fund raised by 
Mrs. Shepard last Fall for the three per- 
formances by tne Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. 

At first glance the new auditorium 
project of Mrs. Shepard seemed to some 
as a useless expenditure, as Milwaukee 
now has a $500,000 Auditorium covering a 
square block. But the Auditorium is 
wholly unsuited to musical events; its 
acoustics are bad, despite efforts to make 
them perfect by artificial means; and the 
main arena, which is the only hall of suffi- 
cient size for average audiences, is much 
too large, seating 8,000. M.N. S. 


LANCASTER’S SPRING FESTIVAL 





“Eve” and “First Walpurgis Night” 
Sung Under Direction of H. S. 
Kirkland 


LANCASTER, Pa., April 26.—On Thursday 
evening last the Lancaster Choral Society 
gave its fourteenth concert in the Fulton 
Opera House to a large and well pleased 
audience. The assisting soloists were 
Bertha Kinzel, soprano; Florence Mulford, 
contralto ; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Gwilym 


Miles, baritone, and Willard Flint, bass. 
The Boston Festival Orchestra accom- 
panied and the entire presentation of 


Massenet’s “Eve” and Mendelssghn’s “The 
First Walpurgis Night” was most artistic 
and effective. The choruses were sung 
with marked beauty of interpretation, re- 
vealing the characteristic painstaking work 
of Conductor H. S. Kirkland. 

On Thursday afternoon the Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, gave a delightful concert in the 
Opera House under the auspices of the 
Choral Society. 





Berlin Critic’s High Praise for an Ameri- 
can Singer 


Bertin, April 20.—Regarding Kathleen 
Howard’s recent Berlin concert the critic 
of Zeit am Montag says: 

“T should like to go back to the song re- 
cital of the young ..merican, Kathleen 
Howard, as it gave us an opportunity to 
hear an unusual performance. Endowed 
by nature with brilliant vocal means, the 
lucky possessor has already been enabled 
to bring them to a high state of technical 
finish; wonderfully effortless, light and 
liquid flows the tone throughout all the 
registers of her voice, which in the lower 
registers has the distinct contralto timbre 
and in the higher regions impresses one as 


being a true, brilliant soprano, The inter- 
pretation is fresh and full of life and the 
German enunciation beyond reproach.” 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH WORLD’S MUSICAL GROWTH THROUGH THE PIANO 





Modeste Moussorgski, Best Known Through His Songs, Is One of Russia’s Most Interesting Musical Personalities—Momentary 
Flashes of Genius Give Distinction to His Compositions—His Piano Music Intensely Characteristic 








[Epiror’s Note.—In Mr. Farwell’s first article 
on this subject, published in MusicaL AMERICA 
November 5, he pointed out that through the piano 
one may easil keep in touch with the musical 
development of all nations. In subsequent install- 
ments he gives specific information as to the works 
available in the task of gaining familiarity with the 
distinctive schools of music. ] 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 


it was something over a dozen years ago 
that James Huneker wrote in a warn- 
ing manner of Modeste Moussorgski, say- 
ing that Wagner himself might beware of 
this Russian “with his chromatic séale.” 
Moussorgski, interesting as his music is, 
has not swept the earth in the meanwhile. 
About the only important ground which he 
has gained in America is to become known 
as the composer of an opera, “Boris Gou- 
donow,” whicn has been produced with 
success in Paris during the past two years. 

If Moussorgski has not compelled the 
attention of the world in the last two dec- 
ades, it is not because of a lack of genuine 
musical gifts. But musical standards are 
high in the world to-day, and scarcely any- 
thing less than a combination of capacities, 
and those the right capacities to manifest 
themselves in the scope of practical musical 
life, will suffice any composer to carry his 
voice far and swiftly. 


Best Known Through His Songs 


So far as America is concerned Mous- 
sorgski is not represented at the opera 
houses, and one does not find his name 
often on the programs of symphony con- 
certs or recitals. He did not incline to the 
orchestra as a medium of expression, and 
others have been obliged to orchestrate, or 
reorchestrate, his works, to make them ac- 
ceptable in this respect. Nor did he de- 
velop a style of piano writine which would 
recommend him to concert artists. His 
songs are perhaps better fitted to intro- 
duce him than any other of his works, but 
scarcely any of these are translated into 
English. 

In the face of these discouraging cir- 
cumstances Moussorgski’s merits as a com- 
poser would present themselves as doubt- 
ful, or, at least, problematical. One who 
is willing, however, to meet him somewhat 
more than half way will find it profitable 
to make the effort. Russia would scarcely 
be Russia without her Moussorgski, and 
any sincere appreciation of Russian genius 
in music should include some knowledge 
and understanding of this exceptional man. 

Moussorgski was born in the year 1835. 
One picture of him shows him as a rough- 
bearded and shaggy-haired man, dressed in 
peasant costume. His appearance is that 
of a man of the people, a man of force 
and imaginative power. It is common ru- 
mor that he led a thoroughly disordered 
life; but remembering Edgar Allan Poe 
and the vicious slanders which his reputa- 
tion has been compelled to combat, it would 
be well not to give serious heed to these 


reports, but to wait until more of the man’s 
life shall become authentically known to us. 

It is certain that his training in music 
was insufficient, and it is more than likely 
that he lacked the power of continued ap- 
plication. There is much more of the 
genius than the artist in Moussorgski. 
His genius far surpasses his talent. The 

















Modeste Moussorgski, Composer, Who 
Has Wielded a Strong Influence 
Over Modern Russian Music 


central quality of his genius is to be looked 
for in the exquisiteness of his musical 
thoughts, thoughts usually fragmentary in 
their nature. The mere recording of these 
thoughts seemed to suffice the composer, 
who had little power of conceiving musical 
forms constructed to exhibit them to the 
greatest advantage. 


Found Erratic Pathway in Art 


He associates himself quite naturally in 
the mind with Paul Verlaine. Like Ver- 
laine he was a decadent, in the sense of a 
creator who had practically abandoned the 
broader aspects of his art as a craft, find- 
ing an erratic pathway in art through as- 
siduous devotion to the careful expression 
of fleeting moods. But Moussorgski as a 
composer is much less of an artist than is 
Verlaine as a poet. His thoughts are often 
equally subtle, but his technic and form 
far less finished. He appears many times 
to be content with recording what must 
have been his first means of finding ex- 
pression for a certain thought, and seems 
to have let the work pass without a fur- 
ther reflection which might greatly have 
improved it. Moreover, he is not infre- 
quently illogical and unconvincing in his 
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expression, and shows a lack of artistic 
conscientiousness and control. It is the 
unfortunate result of these qualities, which 
sometimes gain an unpardonable promin- 
ence, that once led Tschaikowsky to speak 
of certain compositions as “abominations 
a la Moussorgski.” 

Our attention is claimed chiefly by Mous- 
sorgski in the occasional momentary flashes 
of genius that come before us in his work. 
In the midst of something careless and 
fragmentary or merely nationalistic from 
his pen we are apt to come suddenly upon 
a musical thought of such lucid and haunt- 
ing beauty that we are fairly transported. 
Moussorgski’s melodic invention is strong- 
ly qualified by his devotion to skussian 
folk-song. His melodic sense remained 
primitive, but clung close to the heart 
throb of music which gives the melody of 
folksong its eternal value. Such refine- 
ments of thematic construction as those 
aimed at by Scriabine were apparently 
wholly abhorrent to him. He was not a 
harmonist of strong inventive force, but 
rather one of erratic genius. His _ har- 
mony, often colorful, follows and _ sub- 
serves his melodic ideas. One finds oc- 
casional strokes of flashing harmonic 
genius. From the polyphonic standpoint 
Moussorgski’s work is entirely amateur- 
ish. Following upon his melodic concep- 
tions, a dash of harmonic color usually 
suffices him, leading often to an effect of 
careless impressionism. There are oc- 
casional pathetic attempts at thematic or 
contrapuntal construction. Such instances 
are always musical and effective, but are 
too rare to constitute anything more than 
a passing whim in his musical style. 


His Devotion to Russian Folk Music 


All that has been said refers to Mous- 
sorgski’s personal individuality. | While 
this aspect of his artistic significance nat- 
urally takes the lead, it is but one-half of 
the man. The other half is his devotion 
to Russian folk music, which he presents in 
a more unalloyed manner than almost any 
other Russian composer. His Russian na- 
tionalism is often so bald as to seriously 
injure his individuality of artistic expres- 
sion. In fact, he seems often to surrender 
unconditionally his native genius to his na- 
tion’s genius. We are thus enabled, 
through Moussorgski, to see into the heart 
of primitive national Russian music, at the 
cost, however, of the composer’s artistic 
weight. His work, as a whole, does not 
represent a fine fusion of these two ele- 
ments of self and nation, but is too often 
a somewhat careless throwing together of 
the separate elements. It is easy to see 


how a man of Tschaikowsky’s artistic con- 
scientiousness would regard Moussorgski 
as one who would bring discredit upon 
Russian musical art. 

As America claims her Poe, and France 
her Verlaine, Russia should not be un- 
willing, with similar pride, to claim her 
Moussorgski, knowing that if his weak- 
nesses are apparent there are others who 
are strong wnere ne was weak, and who 
are quite capable of upholding the dignity 
of national musical art as a whole. 

Moussorgski has not given out much 
for the piano, but that which is to be found 
is, in the main, intensely characteristic, 
although possibly somewhat less refined 
in its poetry than are the songs. He left 
his compositions entirely without opus 
numbers, so far as the printed editions 
show. 


His Music for the Piano 


There are Zewi_ Klavierstiicke, “Ein 
Kinderscherz’ and Intermezzo. The first 
is a little piano piece of charming and ex- 
cellent cnaracter which deserves to be bet- 
ter known. It is in D Major, in three- 
eighths time, and quite rapid in its motion. 
It is spontaneous in melody, elastic in its 
inspiration, and well made technically as 
a composition and, as well, as a piano 
composition. It has a middle section in B 
Minor, which, in its general arrangement, 
might remind one sligntly of MacDowell’s 
“Shadow Dance,” the melodic part being 
composed of delicate running scale effects, 
first for the right hand and afterwards 
for the left. 

The Intermezzo is somewhat known and 
has been reproduced in collections of Rus- 
sian piano music. It might well become 
better known, however. It is a work of 
strength and poetry, and except that its 
Russianism predominates, it reminds one 
slightly of both the Schubert “Menuetto” 
in B Minor—the one Rubinstein was fond 
of playing—and in melodic and rhythmic 
twist, of Saint- Saéns’s “Danse Macabre,” 
although the Moussorgski work is con- 
siderably slower and more grave. It is in 
B Minor. This composition brims with 
character, both individual and _national- 
istic. It is based in considerable part upon 
striking effects of unison and octave, as 
well as upon massive chord effects, which, 
however, are managed with _ simplicity. 
There is an alternate passage in F Sharp 
Major, delicate and bell-like in its beau- 
ties. It is a work that every pianist, am- 
ateur and professional, should know. 
There is nothing about either of these 


[Continued on next page.] 
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works to suggest the “abomination a la 
Moussorgski.” The qualities of his work 
which invite such a characterization appear 
to be reserved chiefly for certain, though 
by no means all, of the songs. 

There is also a little group of piano com- 
positions numbered one to six—the first 
“En Crimée; Notes de Voyage.” This is 
evidently a highly characteristic and 
rhythmic Crimean folk-song framed in a 
little prelude and postlude of Moussorgski’s 
own. The whole has an atmosphere of 
wildness and strangeness. The little open- 
ing and closing portion is as characteristic 
of Moussorgski personally as the middle 
section is of the Crimean folk music. It is 
scarcely more than a figuration in rocking 
unison triplets, somewhat after the fashion 
of the introduction to Schubert’s “Linden- 
baum,” but slower and with a curious lack 
of definite tonality. Here, presumably, : is 
a hint of the chromatic quality that Mr. 
Huneker found a source of power in Mous- 
sorgski’s music. The work reminds one 
somewhat of the character of Ippolitow 
Ivanoff’s Caucasian sketches. ine melody 
of the middle section has the weirdness 
of the songs of the Navajo Indians. 


Moussorgski’s ‘‘Méditation”’ 


The second composition of this group is 
a “Méditation.” this is a very colorful 
and richly melodious little work, possess- 
ing strong Russian characteristics. It con- 
tains an effect to be found in the works of 
many of the Russian composers, an effect 
of which Moussorgski was particularly 
fond, which consists in a hovering back 
and forth on a certain harmonic se- 
quence over a pedal point in association 
with a certain melodic phrase. There 
would appear to .e something fundament- 
ally , national in this effect resulting from a 
reiteration of certain harmonies and mel- 
odic phrases combined, balancing them- 
selves upon a pedal point. Similar pas- 
sages occur in all of the Russian composers 
having nationalistic tendencies, though 
they are seldom to be found in Russian 
composers eschewing those tendencies. 
The work is entirely simple to play. 

The third, “Une Larme,” is a delicate 
and fragrant fancv. but far more real in 
its sentiment than are most works of so 
slight a texture. Its musical message 1s 
carried in the fewest possible notes. Frail 
as this little work is, it seems to be some- 
thing more tnan a personal fancy; a breath 
of racial emotion seems to lurk behind this 
slight fabric. It is this contact, not al- 
ways equally evident, of Moussorgski with 
his own soil, that lends him something 
more than a merely personal strength. The 
melody is as fascinating as it is plaintive. 

No. 4 of this series is “La Couturiére.” 
Moussorgski may here have endeavored to 
outdo in modernity other spinning songs 
and to present one inspired by the sewing 
machine. The composition runs along flu- 
ently in nine-eighths time, and requires a 
little more dexterity than the preceding 
numbers of this series for its perform- 
ance. It is apparently much less strongly 
nationalistic and though it has touches of 
the Moussorgski idiom it is not of great 
distinction. 


No. 5, “En Crimée, Capriccio,” is again 
strongly nationalistic. It begins like a wild 
folk dance of barbaric character. The 


middle section, Andante grasioso, reverts 
to a more lyric folksongish character, a 
melody in D Flat of haunting quality. 

The posthumous work, “Au Village,” is 
the last of the series. This isa iittle fantasy 
of characteristic folk tunes and dances sur- 
charged with nationalistic qualities. It be- 
gins with the melody in single notes, which 
is gradually harmonized with greater rich- 
ness. The work changes several times in 
its movement, and includes a singara pas- 
sage which, although of some rapidity, is 
very simply managed. The work presents 
no difficulties to the amareur. 

There is a “Marche Turque” which is a 
good work of its genre, but scarcely a 
piece that one would return to as a piano 
composition with delight. It is arranged 
for four hands and would probably be 
much more satisfactory in that form. It 
has also been orchestrated by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The solo piano version would 
seem to indicate that it is an arrangement 
of an orchestral work rather than an 
original piano composition. If this is the 
case it is presumable that, like other of 
Moussorgski’s works, it was first written 
for orchestra bv the composer and after- 


wards re-scored by Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
also transcribed for piano. 


“Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve’”’ 


There is also a composition of large 
dimensions and considerable elaborateness 
entitled “Une suit sur le Mont Chauve.” 
This is a musical interpretation of Wal- 
purgis night with the inevitable warning 
from the clock and dispersing of the 
spirits. This theme seems to have a peren- 
nial fascination for musicians, many of 
whom have expended their powers upon 
its interpretation. A program printed at 
the head of the Moussorgski work tells us 
that there is a subterranean noise and the 
sound of inhuman voices. The spirits of 
darkness appear in the train of Satan. 
There follows the praise of Satan and the 
gruesome ceremonies of the witches’ Sab- 
bath. Suddenlv the clock of a distant 
church strikes—the spirits scatter and dawn 
appears. This is a posthumous work and 
also is written for four hands and has 
been orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Its evolution appears to be identical with 
that of the preceding work, the piano ver- 
sion havine the aspect of a transcription 
from an orchestral work. It begins wit! 
strange screeches, wails, and chatterings, 
after which there commences a dance 
based on a theme of peculiar wildness. 
This theme is one which might have been 
derived from Russian folk sources, al- 
though it is probably more nationalistic in 
its affinities than in its actual notes. This 
dance theme is finally combined with the 
rushing triplets with which the composition 
begins, and, in one form or another, is 
insisted upon throughout. The composi- 
tion is a work of colossal rhythmic force 
and is a considerable exercise for the 
pianist, though without being deéfinitely of 
pianistic character. 


HERBERT ORCHESTRA IN 
A RICHMOND CONCERT 


Music from the Conductor’s “Natoma” 
Makes an Especially Strong Im- 
pression Upon Large Audience 


April 21.—Victor Her- 
bert, the “Verdi of light opera,” and com- 
poser of the grand opera “Natoma,” with 
his orchestra and soloists, drew a large au- 
dience to the City Auditorium Monday, 
despite notable attraction elsewhere. His 
aggregation of some fifty string and brass 
instrumentalists is, as it ably showed that 
night, among the finest which mysic-lovers 
are privileged to hear. The orchestra car- 
ries a strong, unusual violin line. The con- 
ductor’s magnetism has a wonderful effect 
on his men. 

The rendering of the Tschaikowsky 
“Slavic March” rarely has had its equa 
here. Its crescendos were magnificent, and 
in the triple 1orte part where the Russian 
national hymn was introduced it reached 
the height of Slavonic fierceness. To the 
rousing encore Mr. Herbert gave MacDow- 
ell’s exquisite “To a Wild Rose.” 

Of course, the major interest of those 
present centered in part second of the pro- 
gram containing the excerpts from “Nato- 
ma.” The prelude to Act III came first, 
and while there is a virile originality to all 
this composer’s work, he seems certainly 
in sympathy with Strauss, Debussy and 
other ultra-modern pioneers. Barbara’s 
song, which Mrs. Agnes Kimball sang with 
so much success that the applause which 
followed could be not misnamed an ova- 
tion, has the melodic charm that to Mr. 
Herbert is second nature. Lillia Snelling, 
contralto, by virtue of her appearance wit! 
the W ednesday Club last season, was given 
a warm welcome. She sang Meyerbeer's 
“Liete Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,” 
with exquisite quality of tone. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, “Pin- 
afore,” was revived under the auspices of 
the Virginia Randolph Ellett School Alum- 
nz Association at the Academy of Music 
to an audience which filled the house and 
in which the younger society folks of 
Richmond predominated. The perform- 
ance was a success beyond the anticipation 
of the most sanguine. It was under the 
direction of Moses tein. W. J. Jr. 








RICHMOND, Va., 





Wilhelm Bachaus, the Anglo-German 
pianist, who is to make his first American 
visit next season, is now making an ex- 
tended tour of the Continent. 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS SAVANNAH ENTERTAINS MARY GARDEN WHOLE CONCERT OF 











GERMAN * MESSIAH ” 


SAN DIEGO MUSIC 








First American Performance in 
That Language— Not So 
Effective as English 


MILWAUKEE, May 1.—Doubtless the most 
notable musical offering Milwaukee was 
privileged to hear during the season now 
closing, excepting only grand opera, was 
the excellent presentation of MHandel’s 
“The Messiah” for the first time in Ger- 
man in America by the A Capella Choir 
of Milwaukee, under the leadership of 
William Boeppler, at the Auditorium on 
Sunday night. The chorus of 215 voices, 
including the Milwaukee lehrerchor, ac- 
companied by an orchestra of fifty, the 


pick of Milwaukee’s musicians, and ten 
soloists from the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, of Chicago, was assisted by a 
quartet of soloists of fair ability; Dorothy 
North, soprano; Marie White Longman, 
alto; George Lee Tenny, tenor, and Will- 
iam Beard, basso. 

The whole performance was smooth and 
it was decidedly the best oratorio rendition 
heard here for many years. The soloists 
were none too familiar with the German 
text and their efforts were somewhat nulli- 
fied by their “near-German” enunciation. 
It is the opinion that the German transla- 
tion does not permit of so smooth a rendi- 
tion as the English words, as originally 
written. However, the effort was heroic 
and fully apnoreciated by the audience of 
6,250 people, the largest which has ever 
assembled in Milwaukee for a musical 
event in the Auditorium, breaking the rec- 
ord of 5,000 people, which the Arions at- 
tracted to the old Exposition building, 














Six Local Composers Represented 
on a Diversified 
Program 


SAN Dteco, Cal., April 22—An unusual 
and delightful program was presented 
Wednesday afternoon in the auditorium of 
the Grant Hotel before the members of the 
Amphion Club, the occasion being “Home 
Composers’ Day.’ All of the numbers 
given were the work of Amphion mem- 
bers and the words of several of the songs 


were by local authors. The composers 
themselves accompanied all the numbers. 

An intermezzo for mandolin and mando- 
cello by George Edwards, director of the 
San Diego Music Institute, was the first 
number, very well executed by Virginia 
June Bagby and L. E. Hammond. Mrs. L. 
L. Rowan, contralto, then gave a group 
of four songs by Josephine Roberts, or- 
ganist of the First Congregational Church. 
These bits were charmingly simple in form 
and sentiment and were enthusiastically 
received. The words of the first two were 
by Fanny Hodges Newman, a San Diego 
author, and the poem of the fourth by 
John Vance Cheney, Who makes his home 
here. The numbers were “Out of Bond- 
age,” “the Heart Elsewhere,” “Goodnight 
Song” and “A Thought.” 

“When First I met Thee,” by Paul Em- 
met McCarty, organist and choir director 
of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, was sung 
by Mrs. J. Perrv Lewis, soprano. The 
material of the song is familiar but pleas- 
ingly handled by the composer. Helen 
limmerman gave George Edwards’s “Al- 
legro Energico” for violin, showing good 
bowing and air phrasing. “Sleepy-Bye” 








where the Auditorium now stands, with From Left to Right: Miss Wood, Miss Silva, Mr. Tibaldi, Miss Garden, Her Rep- and “Spirit of the Summer Time,” by 


their memorable English “Messiah” pres- resentative, Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson and Mrs. W. H. Teasdale 


entation some eight years ago. 

“The Messiah” has been performed in SAVANNAH, GA., April 24.—Savannah 
the original English text by the Arions an- has had the unusual privilege of hous- 
nually, and while it was therefore not ex- ing the illustrious Mary Garden for nearly 
actly new, the fact that the A Capella gave a week. Her concert at Savannah Theater 
the oratorio in German attracted music- on April 10, under the auspices of the 
lovers from a radius of 100 miles. The Music Club, was a most successful affair, 
success of the German rendition is ex- in spite of the fact that it rained all the 
pected to lead the singing societies of other evening and was, besides, the first day of 
nationalities, such as Bohemian, Polish, Holy Week. Every one realizes that to see 
Italian and perhaps Slavonian, to adopt the Miss Garden at her best is to see her in 
oratorio for the “big event” of their re- opera, and that is what every one wishes, 
spective seasons. ; ‘ now that she has been heard in concert. 

Milwaukee gave a fine reception to the She is certainly a unique artist. Tibaldi 
Sheffield Choir of England on April 26, and Brockway got their full share of ap- 
when the 200-odd world-touring singers 


Mary Payson, sung with excellent enun- 
ciation by Mrs. Herbert Farnum, were to 
be noted for the charm and clearness of 
the melody. “Kiver up Yo’ Haid,” to Paul 


A additi — h’s ‘al Laurence Dunbar’s words, was given by 
new addition to Savannahs musica Mrs. L. L. Rowan. 


circles is Mrs. Howard Ramsey, whose A Song Cycle of the Seasons, words by 
beautiful and highly cultivated voice was irs }ienry E. Mills. of this city, and 
heard with delight by all who attended the inusic by Paul E. McCarty, was sung by 
club’s regular monthly concert last Thurs- jear] Meeker, baritone. As in the other 
day. Nellie Price sang for the first time, jumber by this composer, there is no 
disclosing a very sweet soprano. . striking originality shown in “The Sea- 
The Music Club chorus of 100 voices 1S — sons,” which begin with Summer and end 
about ready for Mr. Damrosch. The Club with Spring, but the cycle is nevertheless 
sings with his orchestra at_ the Annual , pleasant number. Mrs. L. L. Rowan 
Spring Festival, next week, May ty 2. gave “The Wave,” George Edwards’s set- 
1 & ting to Mrs. Fanny Hodges Newman’s 

poem. The composer calls this a song, but 


preciation and applause for their delightful 
work. 





spent the day visiting places of interest 
and the evening in a gala concert at the gram before a small audience in the Athe- 
Auditorium. The choir came to Milwaukee yeum. The quartet consisted of Edmund 
under the auspices of the Arion Musical | ichtenstein, Alexander Levy, Henri 
Club, the leading English-speaking society \atheys and Elsa Ruegger and the pro- 
in Milwaukee. Dr. Henry Coward led the gram consisted of these numbers: Three 
singers as at other cities the choir has vis- movements from the Haydn quartet, op. 


ited. ; a 33, No. 4; the Schubert D Minor Quartet 
The Arion and Cecilian Clubs of Mil and Bach's eighth suite for ‘cello. 
waukee closed their joint season with an M. N. S. 





excellent presentation of P sings a 
“Messa da Requiem” under the direction ae 
of Daniel Drotheres at the Pabst Theater. A Stirring Newark Choral Concert 

The joint chorus of more than 150 voices, _ NEWARK, N. J., April 25.—The Arion 
well supported by an orchestra of Chris- Society was heard in a very successful con- 
topher Bach’s symphony ensemble and led cert at Krueger Auditorium Thursday eve- 
by Theodore Kelbe, gave a very effective ning, assisted by a section of the New 
rendition of the choral parts. The solo York Philharmonic Orchestra; Inez Bar- 
parts were taken by Ora M. Fletcher, so- bour, soprano, and Leo Schulz, cellist. 
prano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, mezzo-so- The splendid form in which this talented 


prano, and George Nelson Holt, tenor. choir sings is no doubt due to the fine train- , 
The Detroit String Quartet, the third ing which it has received under the firm 

chamber music organization to visit Mil- hand of Conductor Julius Lorenz. A 

waukee this season, gave a pleasing pro- strong and flexible tone was always in evi- 





ri i delightful 
SINGERS— wu.rton with an" opportinity fr helptul, 
inspirational study—the sort that wi 
VOICE 4 


Ta.) ; critics declare that it is rather a piano set- 
dence and had a stirring effect upon the ting duplicating the moods of the poem, 
large audience. he concert was marked and that the words should be read, instead 


by the introduction of several new chor- of sung. At all events it proved effective 
uses, which, judging from the abundant and won much applause. 

applause accorded, showed a very discreet Mrs. Krank Barbour closed the program 
selection. Prominent among these were with the overture to her first opera “Ica,” 
Neumann’s “Fruhling” and Fischer’s “Ros- arranged for piano, and then improvised 
lein im Wald.” Miss Barbour was in ex- on an impromptu theme written by George 
cellent voice and sang to fine advantage [dwards. R. A. B. 


in the “Ave Maria” from Bruch’s “Das 


Feuerkreuz.” The freshness and fulness M 
of her voice were further displayed in a 

group of smaller songs which were re- M 
ceived with the enthusiasm they merited. E. 


. av S: i -S C s’s ™ ’ 
Mr. Schulz played Saint-Saenss concerto VOICE CULTURE 


Dvoérak’s “Rondeau” and Schumann’s 
“Traumerei” in a refined and artistic man- OFFICIER D’ACADEMIE OF FRANCE 


ner. C. H. 64 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 

















SOUTHERN SPRING TOUR, APRIL AND MAY, 1911 


VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS) 


Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists 
and Grand Opera Celebrities. 


For Information Address: 


RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


Engagements Now Booking tor Music Festivais 
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In Europe Till Feb- 

25 WEST 42d STREET , NEW YORK der of Season 


day’s work—write for my circular. 

y Opera, Concert and 

ruery ist, '9T! 
1911-12 Dates Now Borking 

Management: 

LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNECIE HALL, NEW YORK 

Steinway Piano Used 


TEACHERS— J..C. WILCOX, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colorado 
Oratorio 
Management: EUGENE KUESTER in America Remain- 
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in America 
January, February, March, 1912 


Direction, LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





 LHEVINNE 


Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art 


VICTOR HEINZE, President DOR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 
New Phone Nos 4868 & 4869 Harrison. Address Registrar, 9th Floor, Auditorium Bidg., Chicage 


FALL TERM NOW IN PROGRESS Students may register at eny time 


The American String Quartette 


Miss Gertrude Marsha’, ist Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 26 Violin. Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncello 
“The performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 
and emotional quality."—PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909. 


| Addres THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass, 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 
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THE ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 
INSTITUTE 


A School devoted exclu- 
ively to the Artistic Train- 
f Singers and Vocal 


' Portals :’’ 
* Culture, Art, Science— 
A new system of rounded out 
# education; new erican 
school of vocal art; new system 
of vocal therapy. A new dis- 
covery, product of 18 —~ 
Sy of independent scienti 
ap podey in vocal cnatters 
Anna Groff-Bryant, 
Send for new booklet, giving 
full particulars, Address 
AMWA GROFF-BRYANT INSTITUTE, 622-528 Fine Arts Bidg., Chica 
Marion G. Groff, Mgr. ” 


Autumn 
Hall 


VIOLINIST 


Be Now 


Management: 
Quinian Iinternatonal 
Musical Agency 
1W. 34th St., New York 


* FOERSTER 


HM PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
CARL 


BRONSON 


The Art of Singing 
SCHOOL OF OPERA 
204. 5. G6 Biamchard Building 
Les Angeles, Cal. 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


45 Men Purpose—Spread American Music 
PLATON BROUNOFF, Conductor 
Open for Engagements 


VOICE CULTURE and COACHING 
1829 7th Ave., near 11 ith St.. New York City 


FRANK E. MORSE 


and Assistants 


LESSONS IN SINCING 
Normal Course for Teachers 
STUDIOS: - - - += STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER 





















































o Rose.” “Bird Raptures,” “Unmindful of 
In America 

HALLETT GILBERTE 
Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


Pianist 
the Roses,” Etc. 
Season 1910-11 A | K 
TENOR— COMPOSER 
** Serenade,” '* The Bird,” ‘' The Rain Drop,” "'A 


En Tour with MME. JOHANNA GADSKI 
JULES 
Management: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
Rose and a Dream.” (Just issued by G. Schirmer( 


Composer of “ Snow-Flowers,” “ One Gave Me 
Violinist 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Composer of Minuet ‘“‘La Phyilis’’ 
John A. Hoffmann 








TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 
CINCINNATI . . . . OHIO 
ELIZABETH 


Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 9180 RIVERSIDE 











NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 








**OPERAS EVERY CHILD SHOULD 

KNOW” is the delectable title of 
a new volume by Dolores Bacon and pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. Now 
there is always a certain room for differ- 
ence of opinion in the matter of what is 
appropriate to juvenile A gy peter and 
when the particular subject is music the 
result must be wee Mace by circumstances 
which can scarcely be discussed in so brief 
a space. 

The question as to whether “Siegfried” 
or the “Bohemian Girl” is the more appro- 
priate operatic tale for youthful consump- 
tion is a query that can be answered only 
by the Gilbertian, “Bless you, it all de- 
pends!” If we desire to lead our children 
in the paths of Wagner, Strauss, Reger, 
Debussy, Dukas, etc., we should hardly be 
inclined to place Mme. Bacon’s book in 
their hands without much profound medi- 
tation, for it prescribes, among other 


' things, “Martha,” “Bohemian Girl” and the 


“Prophet.” If we wish to bring them up 
in the good old faith of their grandfathers 
we shall arrive at the same conclusion from 
the other end, for the book under consid- 
eration offers the “Nibelung’s Ring,” the 
“Meistersinger” and Berlioz’s “Damnation 
of Faust.” On the other hand if our tastes 
are entirely catholic as regards the ancient 
and modern—providing it be really good 
music—we shall still feel reproachful to- 
ward the authoress for including in her 
book operas of such very questionable 
worth as the “Bohemian Girl,” “Damnation 
of Faust,” “Martha” and the “Prophet.” 
Why not ‘substitute Humperdinck’s “Konigs- 
kinder,” a very suitable work for children, 
for one of these? For the rest one notes 
with pleasure that the book contains 
“Fidelio,” “Carmen,” “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Pinafore,” “Aida,” “Lohengrin,” the 
“Ring” and “Meistersinger.” 

The story of each opera is told in enter- 
taining fashion (in the past tense, by the 
way) and fragments of some of the most 
popular themes of the works are given. 
Each opera is preceded by a brief account 
of its composer and the circumstances of 


its composition. 





. *“Operas Every CHILD SHouLD Know.” By 
Dolores Bacon. Cloth, 459 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1911 


x * x 


FEVER since the days when tender heart- 
ed commentators decided that popular 
appreciation of Wagner’s works depended 
upon close familiarity with the various 
themes of which the tonal web of his mu- 
sic dramas is woven there have been few 
new and much advertised operas that have 
not drawn in their train a whole library of 
“thematic guides” or some other form of 
literature purporting to lead bewildered 
mortals through the pitfalls of the score. 
The present generation has already run 
the gauntlet of an avalanche of such treat- 
ises in three or four languages on “Sa- 
lomé,” “Elektra,” “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
and others. And now that the much dis- 
cussed Richard Strauss should have con- 


summated his much discussed endeavor tc 
enter the domain of the comic by pro- 
ducing his much discussed “Rosenkavalier” 
what more natural but that the regulation 

“thematische leitfaden” should be forth- 
coming? Its author is the German Alired 
Schattman.t Alfred Kalisch has _trans- 
lated the pamphlet into English. 

The little volume, which is executed on 
the plan now sanctioned by convention for 
this form of literary endeavor, relates in 
detail the story ot the opera and gives 
every theme, whether important or other- 
wise. Each motive is catalogued with a 
name and a number, there being about 120 
all told. In his description of the manner 
of their occurrence the author is not un- 
duly technical, so that the book can be 
handled without misgivings by the wunini- 
tiated. Furthermore, he has confined his 
Straussian enthusiasm to tne six pages of 
introductory remarks, so that those who 
feel qualms about the possibility of be- 
coming Strauss converts will find in the 
body of the volume nothing strongly cal- 
culated to intiuence their sentiments. 

A facsimile of part of the composer’s 


manuscript is given at the end of the book. ° 


* * * 


Louis C. ELSON, who has already put 

to his credit an excellent dictionary 
of musical terms, has, of late, come for- 
ward with another volume which, if not 
exactly a dictionary, is nevertheless calcu- 
lated to set the perplexed aright on many 
mooted points in connection with musical 
art. It is entitled “Mistakes and Disputed 
Points in Music and Music Teaching” § 
and is intended “to assist the teacher in 
understanding many points in music re- 
garding which musicians disagree.” A 
mere glance at its 162 pages convinces one 
of the sad fact that there must indeed ex- 
ist much disagreement on even the most 
elementary topics, not to speak of others. 
Considerations of space make it impos- 
sible to make mention here of even a small 
percentage of the inaccuracies to which 
Mr. Elson finds musicians are prone. He 
has chapters on “Mistakes in Acoustics,” 
“Orchestral Errors,” “Mistakes in Teach- 
ing Points,’ “Accents,” “Errors of Nota- 
tion,’ “Tempo and Rhythm,” “Disputed 
Vocal Points,” “Psychological and His- 
torical Errors,” and so on. The concise- 
ness and pithiness with which the author 
treats all these details make the book de- 
lightfully interesting and helpful reading, 
whether its advice is immediately required 
or not. Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that Mr. Elson has undertaken, at the 
very outset, to eradicate the ridiculous but 
nevertheless widely prevalent belief that 
absolute pitch is a certain evidence of great 
ability in music, 


“Der ROSEN KAVALIER,”’ 
By Alfred Schattman. 


A Guide to the Music. 
English translation by AIl- 


fred Kalisch. Paper, 88 pages. G. Schirmer, 
New York. 

§““MIsTAKES AND DisPuTED PoINts 1n Music.” 
By Louis C. Elson. Cloth, 172 pages. Theo. 


Presser Co., Philadelphia. 





NO ADVANCE IN BROOKLYN 





Metropolitan Opera Will Cost $5 for 
Best Seats There as Heretofore 


According to the prospectus just re- 
ceived by Brooklyn grand opera subscrib- 
ers from the management of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, the program which 
is being prepared for the Academy of 
Music for next season will contain many 
features of interest. The announcement 
promises a series of seventeen perform- 
ances at regular grand operz prices, Brook- 
lyn being relieved of an increase in the 
$5 seats by reason of the premium paid 
by the subscribers three years ago. The 
dates of the performances are as follows: 


Saturday, November 11; Tuesday, November 14; 
Saturday, November 25; Saturday, December 9; 
Saturd: December 16; Tuesday, December 26; 
Tuesday, january 2, 1912; Saturday, January 13; 
Saturday, January 20; Saturday, January 27; Sat- 
urday, February 3; Saturday, February 13; ‘Tues- 
day, February 20; Tuesday, February 27; Tues- 
day, March 5; Tuesday, March 15; Tuesday, 
March 19. 


There is a possibility of one or more 
performances in Brooklyn by the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Company, which has never 
been heard in that borough. Colonel Willis 


L. Ogden, the leading director of the Acad- 
emy, states that “one of the most impor- 
tant features will possibly be the presenta- 
tion of ‘Thais’ by the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company, with Mary Garden.” 

L. D. K. 





New String Quartet Heard in New York 


The Elsa Fischer Quartet, a compara- 
tively new string quartet organization, was 
heard at the Comstock School, No. 31 
West Forty-sixth street, New York City, 
recently. The quartet is composed of Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Francesca Gilder, sec- 


ond violin : Alice Schradieck, viola, and 
Carolyn Neidhardt, ‘cello, all excellent 
artists. 


The performance of the Haydn Quartet 
in D Major was highly creditable. Miss 
Fischer, the first violinist of the quartet, 
played the third movement of César 
Franck’s Violin Sonata, with deep appre- 
ciation of its rich and exalted content. The 
pianoforte part was played by Mrs. William 
Bennett. The quartet also played the first 
movement of Edgar  Stillman-Kelley’s 
Quintet at the close of the program, which 
presented also William D. Tucker, bari- 
tone, and Hazel Penniman, soprano. 


MCR 








To BAYREUTH 


For the Wagner Festival 


$300.00 


Including all expenses 
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SUMMER, 1911 
‘THER TOURS- Select membershi p. Write for 
Booklet ‘'K” 


McCANN’S TOURS, Inc. 


Marbridge Building, Herald Square 
Tel. 123 Murray Hill NEW YORK CITY 


SONGS BY 


CELESTE 0, HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration 
animating all of CELESTE D, HECKSCHER’S 
Compositions, as well as the unfailing poetic qual- 
ity of her musicianship, have won the admiration 
! aoe prominent musicians, The three following 
songs combine warmth and simplicity of feeling, 
with much charm of style. 


NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - - - $0.60 
Hasalmo;tthe simplicity of afolksong. For mezzo. 


L’ANGE GARDIEN --+-+-*--+- = .50 
French and English words. Somewhat after ‘the 


French school. Mezzo or baritone. 


POURQUO! JE T’AIME --+-+-+ = = 
French and English words. A very melodious 
song for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


6.¢.ASHTON JONSON 


ECT 
RECITALIST 


Touring America 1911-1912 


THE CIVIC FORUM 
23 W. 44th St. New York 


ESTELLE 


HARRIS 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address; CLAREMONT HALL, Broadway and 112th St., Naw York 
Tel. 3810 Morningside 


{SALMON 


PIANIST. Lecture Recitals 
(Russian Music) 


& me... Carnegie Hall, W.Y. 
Vv Tel. 1350 Columbus 

E Boston: e 
R Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ORGANIST—-ACCOMPANIST 
No. 24 WEST 126th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 6256 Harlem 
Composer of ““WILL O’ THE WISP” 


“Ishtar, ” ‘Summer Sunshine,” ‘‘A Rose Garden,” 
Asleep,” “‘Through a Primrose Dell” (just issued.) 
and other songs. 


ROBERT ALVIN” 


AUGUSTINE 


VOICE CULTURE 


























GAROLD HENRY 


Exclusive Management : 


FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, O 


ADAH HUSSEY 


Contralto 


122 WEST 114th STREET 
*Phone 5414 Morningside 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 1 E. 42d St., New York 


NICOLA THOMAS 


VIOLINIST 


Concerts—Recitals 
Personal Address: 12 West 66th St., New York 
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Opera), Mr. Fredrick Sartin (the meowael sy 
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SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Formerly Stage Director of the Met: 

— Opera House, New York 
WEST END AVEN 
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(Season ) 


Dossert Vocal Studio 


Mme. Dossert Studio, 30 Villa Dupont, Paris 


New York Studio, 1205 Carnegie Hall 


Mr. Dossert will personally have charge of New York studio during winter season 
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CON rRALTO 


M. Louise Mundell 276 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | VON NIESSEN-STONE Metropalitan Opere House 
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Studio: THE CHELSEA, 222 W. 23d St 
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MUSICAL 





AMERICA 





PIANIST HODGSON'S 
SECOND RECITAL 


Gives Poetic Expression to Varied 
Program and Big Audience 
Applauds Him 


The three large parlors of the American 
Institute of Applied Music, New York, 
were crowded to their capacity on Friday 
evening of last week when J. Leslie 


Hodgson was heard in his second piano 
recital of the season. The full program 
of the recital was as follows: 


Chopin—Etude, op. 25, No. 1; Etude, op. 25, 
No. 3; Nocturne, _o 62, No. 1; “Revolutionary” 
Etude, op. No. 12, Etude, A Flat (posthumous), 
and Scherzo, a Sharp Minor, op. 39. Schumann— 
Aria from Sonata, op. 11, and “Vogel als Prop het.” 
Beethoven—Rondo a Capriccio op. 129; Ea e 
Over the Lost Penny’’). Lully—Menuet ise o- 
liére’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” Couperin— 
“Le Bavolet Flottant” (arranged by E. A, Mac 
Dowell) and “Le Rossignol en Amour,” Rameau— 
“Le Tambourin” and Gavotte, B Flat Minor, (ar- 
ranged by Alexis Hollaender). Debussy—“The 
Maid with the Flaxen Hair” and “Golliwogg’s 
Cake-Walk.”’ Schubert- Liszt—*“‘S oirée de Vienne, 





No. 6. Poldini—* Venetian Nocturne” and “La 
Poupée _ Valsante.”’ Schubert-Tausig—“ Marche 
Militaire.” 


The uncomfortably warm temperature 
had no dispiriting effect on the ‘enthusiasm 
of the audience. Nor is. this to be won- 
dered at, for Mr. Hodgson’s work was 
from first to last admirable; and this in 
spite of the nervousness under which he 
labored for a while. It was a happy 
thought to place Chopin and Schumann at 
the beginning of the program in defiance 
of conventions and to give the less weighty 
matter later on. The beauties of the 
former are best appreciated when the 
hearers are thoroughly fresh. And at Mr. 
Hodgson’s hands none of these beauties 
was suffered to escape. The Schumann and 
Chopin works in question make enormous 
demands on a pianist’s art. Their tech- 

MARYA 


NAIMSKA ‘it: 


SONATA RECITALS AND SOLOISTS 


CONCERT DIRECTION: 
M. H. HANSON NEW YORK 


BEHREN S 


Recital .and Ensemble 
Direction: 
Vi. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





ZOFIA 
Pianist 





nical exactions are great and, more than 
this, they demand the soul of a poet. The 
two études, and especially the nocturnes, 
were played with limpid beauty of tone 
and rare emotional coloring. The “Revo- 
lutionary” étude was appropriately fiery 
and the exposition of the dramatic con- 
tent of the great scherzo left nothing to 
be desired. The chorale section, with its 
enchanting fioriture embroideries, had 
weight, authority and breadth. 

Mr. Hodgson’s performance of the 
movement from Schumann’s sonata made 
one regret that he had not undertaken 
the whole work. This would certainly 
have been preferable to Beethoven’s inane 
“Capriccio,” which the pianist neverthe- 
less played to the best of his ability. ‘Lhe 
“Vogel als Prophet” had airy grace and 
daintiness. 

Lully, Couperin and Rameau are partic- 
ular favorites of Mr. Hodgson and he 
played them as if they were, with due 
crispness and charm. His performances 
of the Debussy was more worthy than 
the works themselves and he succeeded 
in making one condone the very hack- 
neyed nature of the last group of num- 
bers. The audience recalled him many 
times and compelled him to play an en- 
core at the close. H. F, P. 





Fernando Autori to Bid for New York’s 
Verdict 


Fernando Autori, who during the last 
Winter has sung leading bass roles with 
the Montreal‘Opera Company, will be heard 
in concert on Thursday afternoon, May 4, 
in the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, New 
York. As a very young artist ne sang in 
Palermo, then in Naples, and finally in 
Malta, at the Royal Opera, and came to 
this country with the San Carlos Opera 
Company, ‘with which organization he 
sang prior to his engagement in Montreal. 
He recently sang at a reception given by 
Mme. Nordica, who is interested in his 
career. At the coming concert he will be 
assisted by Rudolph Polk, violinist, and by 
a soprano. His season in Montreal was 
most successful. 


FIVE TICKETS SOLD 
FOR THIS RECITAL 


Being the Los Angeles Verdict on 
Programs Offered in Foreign 
Languages 
Los ANGELES, April 23.—Los Angeles 
affords two illustrations of present-day 
tendencies this week. While the first may 
be an unfortunate circumstance for the 
recitalist mentioned it reflects the public 

pulse. 
A prominent German song _ recitalist 


who came to this country with plentiful 
testimonials, a “second Dr. Willner,” we 
are told, was announced for two recitals 
here. For the first recital just five tickets 
were sold, and the second recital was 
withdrawn—quietly and* with no blowing 
of trumpets. 

It was announced that the programs 
would be entirely or mostly of German 
songs. The answer of the public was 
plain. Had the gentleman been a Caruso, 
a Bonci or a Gadski the name would have 
drawn a house irrespective of the pro- 
gram; but he came without the glamour 
of sensational advertising, expecting pat- 
ronage on the basis of what he offered— 
an evening of German songs. 

One thing that may be deduced from 
the answer of the public is that it prefers 
its songs in English. ihe general talk 
about opera in English is having its ef- 
fect. The public is asking, “Why not our 
song recitals in English?” And it is 
right. The disability lies not with the 
English but with the singers. Too many 
sing a mongrel Italian or French and mur- 
der the English as much as the other 
tongues. Our public is becoming “insurg- 
ent.” What wonder! 

On the other hand, clean light opera in 
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English is welcomed. This is shown by 
the long run of “The Campus,” which 
last night finished a run of 162 perform- 
ances at the Grand Opera House. It was 
written by Walter De Leon and staged by 
the Ferris Hartman company. It is said 
by this run to have broken the stock house 
record in the United States. 

Be that as it may, it is a mighty clever 
piece. While the music is not in the “song 
recital” class it is tuneful and pervasive. 
As may be inferred from the title, the 
piece deals with college life and there is 
plenty of opportunity for clean humor. 
Mr. DeLeon is a college man and he uses 
many a hit that will appeal to the college 
man. 

It is said that 200,000 persons have wit- 
nessed this comic opera in Los Angeles, 
where it was first presented. It will 
shortly be sent East with Mr. DeLeon and 
his wife, “Muggins Davis,” in the leading 
roles. 

Pepito Arriola is returning from the 
East to play with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra under Modest Altschuler. 

Miss Dorn and Mrs, Koss were heard 
last week with the Fresno Musical Club. 
This week Miss Dorn goes East for fur- 
ther study. W. F. G 





Melba is touring the English provinces 
with the New Symphony Orchestra of 
London. 
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Germany. 
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PIANISTIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE YEAR 


It may be remembered that one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the New York concert season last 
year was the almost complete abandonment of the field 
by pianists. Indeed, save in two or three cases the 
piano recital seemed almost to have become an institu- 
tion of the past. Hopes were held out last Fall that 
the Winter just ended would effectually put a stop to 
this form of artistic drought, and it is undeniable that 
activities were resumed in a manner that made the 
season shine by contrast with its predecessor. And 
still we feel that in proportion to its other forms of 
musical entertainment the city has not had its due 
share of piano music. 

Is it not strange that the piano, which is by far the 
most popular of all musical instruments, should during 
two consecutive years be accorded such scant public 
representation in a city which plumes itself on its 
musical catholicity? And yet one is baffled for an ex- 
planation of this strange phenomenon. To the query 
“Why so few pianists?” the only answer can be “Be- 
cause there were no more on hand.” Why should 
there be fewer now than formerly? One is at loss for 
a reply. Next year, fortunately, we are promised full 
satisfaction for our two-year fast. ; 

The great ones who have appeared this year— 
Busoni, Hofmann, Bloomfield Zeisler, and a few more— 
have they done their full duty? They have played, in 
most cases, divinely. How about what they have 
played? That is a different tale. When Josef Hofmann 
gave his first recital last Fall MustcaL America, while 
amply appreciative of his superb skill, found cause to 
berate him soundly, not so much for what he played as 
for what he should have played. Thereafter his pro- 
grams improved perceptibly, though they cannot be said 
to have attained ideality. Mr. Busoni deserves high 
credit for his good sense and courage in reviving Liszt’s 
wonderful “St. Francis Legends,” which’ pianists had 
been leaving scrupulously untouched; and also for the 
“Don Juan Fantasie,” which is a masterpiece, and 
which the public enjoyed immensely, but which artists 
have been in the habit of passing over in silence for 
the mere reason that a certain type of critics refuses to 
stomach the idea of operatic transcriptions in the 
twentieth century. 

This fear of arousing critical displeasure is the true 
reason for the neglect of works which the public loves 
or which it would love if once put to the test of ac- 
quaintance. It is the critic who, in reality, is respon- 
sible for the fear of the average symphony conductor 
of following Von Biilow’s good advice relative to 
placing Strauss waltzes on their programs and which 
makes the average pianist give up the idea of playing 
e. g., one of MacDowell’s little “Woodland Sketches,” 
“New England Idylls” or “Sea Pieces.” And so when 
Josef Hofmann recently placed Grieg’s G Minor Ballade 
next to a Beethoven sonata—one of the most uninter- 
esting ones at that—he was haughtily informed by one 





member of this estimable gentry that the Grieg had no 
place in such august company. Of MacDowell’s mar- 
velous “Norse” and “Keltic” sonatas, this city, to its 
shame, remains in a London fog of ignorance. Must 
they forever be eliminated in favor of a long division 
of Scarlatti, Rameau, Lully and Couperin at the begin- 
ning of a program? Augusta Cottlow is said to be 
doing MacDowell missionary work in Germany. Is not 
this rather a case where missionary work should begin 
at home? 

With the solitary exception of an interesting sonata 
by Arne Oldberg, what American piano works have 
been brought out this year? Nor have foreign novel- 
ties of any importance appeared, outside of a pleasing 
“Rhapsody” and concerto by Sigismond Stojowski. No 
new concertos have been forthcoming save that by 
Martucci—a thing of no account. The backbone of 
programs has been as usual, of course, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Schumann. 





VALUE OF THE INTERVIEW 


It was without doubt a very real feeling which 
prompted Alma Gluck to object to being interviewed 
recently by a Musicat AMERICA representative. One 
who can give so good an interview as that which she 
gave upon overcoming her objections should have no 
hesitation in speaking to a representative of the press. 
The feeling which she had was probably inspired by 
thought of the many worthy persons who flout and 
scout the sayings of prima donnas as they appear in 
the press. 

It would appear that a word is needed, therefore, 
upon the true value of the interview. 

It will probably always be necessary to strike a bal- 
ance between the attention to art and the attention to 
the personality of artists. Musical art, however great, 
without the humanizing introduction of personality, 
would become chilling in the long run. And the ex- 
ploitation of personality at the expense of art, on the 
other hand, must necessarily become quickly disgust- 
ing. There is a golden mean here, on one side of 
which are those who have a somewhat exaggerated and 
reprehensible predilection for personality and an 
equally reprehensible lack of devotion to the true aims 
of art, and, on the other, those who are so swallowed 
up in artistic ideals in the abstract that they lose sight 
of the humanity for whom and by whom art exists. 

However much we may study abstract ideas in phil- 
osophy, or science, or art, we must come back at length 
to men and women. For humanity, with all its multi- 
tudinous affairs exists presumably, among other things, 
to produce better men and women. If the serious 
study of art is, in the end, a blind alley unless it is 
made to lead again to humanity, so the more casual 
observation of things artistic, or possessing within 
them elements of art, is also abnormal if it has no 
curiosity concerning personalities. 

Americans are interested in men and women. They 
are interested with a healthy interest which wants to 
know what manner of man or woman it is that does 
this or that kind. of thing. The “idle curiosity” so 
often held up to scorn can only be reckoned as a frac- 
tion—probably a rather small one—of this interest. 
The rest is legitimate interest in the nature of men 
and women who do things, especially brilliant and 
public things. In many cases there is a practical aspect 
to this interest. The country is filled with young 
people aspiring to accomplishment of all kinds. Just as 
biographies are often helpful in the way of inspiration, 
as well as in giving practical information regarding the 
kind of life necessary to live in order to accomplish 
certain ends, so for the great reading public the inter- 
view serves a similar purpose. 

Quite aside from these practical considerations a 
good interview is a source of enjoyment or amusement, 
and takes its place with all things which make a similar 
contribution to interest and pleasure in human life. If 
anything more is needed to prove the positive value of 
the interview, it is only necessary to point to its prac- 
tical value in the journalistic world. The presentation 
of a good interview is a genuine service and a service 
for which the public is glad to pay. 





MUSIC BY TELEPHONE 


As indicated by an article in Musitcat AMERICA of 
April 22, and otherwise, there is considerable activity 
just now with regard to the transmission of music to 
homes by the telephone. This distribution of musical 
entertainmen: has been in successful use in a number 
of European cities, notably in Buda-Pest, where the 
system has been in operation for fifteen years. 

The idea is by no means new to America. Fully 
twenty-five years ago Americans in certain cities were 
enjoying performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas 
over the telephone. The system is in operation in a 
small way in some American cities to-day. For one 
reason or another the idea did not strongly prevail, 
and instead the talking-machine went ahead by leaps 


and bounds. The predictions such as Edward Bellamy 
was wont to make of civilization in the future, with 
regard to the distribution of its fruits to the people, 
have in the case of music worked out practically to an 
enormous extent so far as the talking-machine is con- 
cerned. 

Several years ago Cahill was experimenting in New 
York with a machine which produced music in the 
form of electrical waves, mixed the different kinds of 
tones in a tone mixer, and transported the product to 
any desired place. Cahill almost carried his idea to 
success. Owing, however, to the stupendous expense 
of his plant, and of continued experimentation, and the 
fact that an insufficient degree of perfection had been 
obtained, the venture came to an end. 

The question that arises is: Can this kind of an idea 
be popularized in America? There are unquestionable 
advantages in the telephonic transmission of music for 
certain purposes; but taking it in a general way, the 
present idea conceived as a medns of entertainment for 
the people has a very great drawback in that it ex- 
cludes the social element from artistic enjoyment. To 
the average seeker for amusement, more or less artistic, 
the art is half, and the social function providing it, be 
it theater, opera, concert, or private affair, is the other 
half. The only way of overcoming this difficulty would 
be to have a number of receivers in the same house, 
which would make telephonic music parties possible; 
but the expense of such installation would probably be 
prohibitory. Moreover, in the telephonic system of 
music distribution the subscriber has to take what 
comes to him; he cannot choose like the man who can 
put any disc or cylinder that he wishes onto his phono- 
graph. 

At all events, the public should keep an open mind 
with regard to the present movement toward the tele- 
phonic distribution of music, and the musical artist will 
do well to follow closely the course of this idea, for it 
may become at any moment one of the greatest sources 
of his income. 
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Kitty Cheatham as Herself 


Kitty Cheatham, the eternal child, is pictured above 
at the age of four. Miss Cheatham, who stands alone 
in a field of her own creation, sang Saturday afternoon 
of last week at the White House for three hundred 
young girl graduates, whom Mrs. Taft is entertaining. 
This appearance, followed by several others, have un- 
expectedly delayed Miss Cheatham’s sailing until May 
13. She commences a busy season in London and 
Paris immediately upon her arrival in Paris May 20. 


Scharwenka—Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist and 
composer, paid a warm compliment to Americans in 
music in a Berlin interview after his return there from 
his recent tour of this country. Since his last visit, 
twelve years previously, Mr. Scharwenka found that 
American musical life had developed enormously, that 
popular musical appreciation had grown correspond- 
ingly, and that the love of music was universal. 
“Americans are generally possessed of a splendid ear,” 
he said, “and are exceptionally good in technic.” He 
gives American voices the palm over German voices. 


Pugno—Raoul Pugno, the French pianist, is also an 
organist of distinction. He was accorded the first prize 
for organ playing at the Conservatoire in 1860. 


Zeisler—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is an indefatigable 
reader in English and German. She is said to have 
read nearly the whole classical literature in both lan- 
guages. 


Slezak.—Leo Slezak, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
has refused all engagements in Europe this Summer and 
will take a complete rest for the first time in three 
years. He will stay at his home near Munich until his 
return to America. 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN 








Dora de Phillipe Tells Why She Thinks She Should Obtain a 
Divorce—Mme. Paviowa Has Fun with a Loquacious Waitress 
—Gertrude Rennyson’s Experience in Royal Etiquette—Mme. 
Jomelli Sings with a Jailbird’s Accompaniment 








AM in a quandary! 

What do you think of a prima donna 
asking a poor newspaper man like me 
whether she should divorce her husband or 
rot—and yet such was the case, when last 
week I paid a visit to Dora De Philippe, a 
young lady of great personal charm, and 
the possessor of an artist’s record to be 
proud of. She has been touring the United 
States with several companies, singing prin- 
cipally rdles such as Madam Butterfly, 
which is her favorite. She is now engaged 
by the Aborn company, and I went to find 
out something about her plans. 

Just as soon as our conversation had 
had a fair start, she horrified me with 
the abrupt question: “Now, Mr. Wielich, 
I want to ask you something confidentially. 
Don’t you think that I ought to divorce 
my husband?” 

“Why not?” I said as undiplomatically 
as I knew how. “I suppose you have suf- 
ficient reasons.” 

“Oh yes—of course—I have the names of 


all the co-respondents! My husband holds 
an executive position in the Savage com- 
pany, and in that capacity he was first 
with ‘The College Widow’; after that he 
went with ‘Madam Butterfly’; then he 
roamed through the whole country with 
the ‘Merry Widow’—and all that six 
months after we were married! Then he 
went with such a completely nameless 
thing as ‘Madam X’; then he said ‘Excuse 
Me’—and decamped with ‘Everywoman’! 
Now, don’t you think I ought to divorce 


him ?” 
+ * 7 


There are a number of interesting and 
clever stories in circulation about Pavlowa, 
the immortal dancer, who has made such 
a tremendous success in this country. 

The company had arrived in Colton, 
one of the small places which happened to 
be on their way, and where a stop was 
made to break the journey to the next 
large city. The local managers had ar- 
ranged for eleven special trains from all 
the neighboring small towns and villages, 
and Colton did a glorious business on that 
day on account of Pavlowa’s performance. 

Yet, after the special trains had left, 
there was hardly a place to be found where 
some refreshments could be had. So Pav- 
lowa and her musical director, Mr. Stier, 
were compelled to look for something to 
eat in a small restaurant opposite the sta- 
tion containing four tables and a few 
chairs—and a very loquacious proprietress. 

Of course, the proprietress had been to 
the performance, and she was still bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm when she ap- 
proached Pavlowa and Mr. Stier, without 
recognizing the great dancer, and said: 
“Wasn’t she the sweetest thing on earth? 
We'll never see anything like it again!” 

Mr. Stier translated into French what 
the proprietress had said, and they decided 
to keep up the incognito for¢ed upon them. 

So Mr. Stier said: “Why, I have seen 
many dancers who were better, and I don’t 
think she is so great after all.” 

That started the poor landlady going. 
She raved for half an hour about Pav- 
lowa’s great performance and told them 
how delighted she would be if she could 
only see her once in private life—and that 
she would recognize her among thousands, 
etc., etc. 

Both Pavlowa and Mr. Stier had great 
trouble in containing their merriment, which 
they allowed to burst out just as soon as 
they found it possible to leave the place. 


— = = 


On her San Francisco tour Pavlowa 
loved to roam about without being recog- 
nized. Once the party visited the slums 
under the protection of a guide and a de- 
tective and visited all the sailors’ bars and 
dancing places. 

In one of these they heard “The Grizzly 
Bear” and other examples of light popular 
music such as cake-walks and two-steps. 
Each time Pavlowa’s body would sway in 
the rhythm of these melodies, and she 
found such delight in hearing them that 
t became a hobby with her. 

Mr. Stier is going back to London with 


a whole collection of this “classic” music, 
which they will enjoy together on their 
quiet Sunday afternoons. 

* * * 
_ Gertrude Rennyson relates an interesting 
incident which occurred while she was 
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singing at the Vienna Royal Opera. 

Miss Rennyson was asked to take part in 
a concert given in-honor of the Duchess 
of Cumberland, who was visiting the 
Erzherzogin, who is the wife of the heir to 
the throne of Austria. Having only been 
in Austria a short time, her conversational 
powers in German were limited, conse- 
quently her being sent for at the end of 
the recital, while to her most flattering, was 
also embarassing. However, always equal 
to the occasion, she was introduced first to 
the Duchess of Cumberland. After ‘he 
exchange of formalities and wishing to be 
agreeable to one who was unusually charm- 
ing, Miss Rennyson said in German: “Un- 
fortunately, I do not speak good German,” 
and it was not until afterwards, in conver- 
sation with Mme. Charles Cahier, also an 
American, singing at the Vienna Hofoper, 
she was told of her faux pas, for it seems 
that Court etiquette does not permit that 
one outside the pale of Royalty should be 
the first after presentation to take the in- 
itiative. The Duchess, who is the sister of 
the Queen Dowager of England, was very 
charming, as was the Erzherzogin, so that 
after all perhaps American singers are for- 
given for not paying the homage necessary 
to the Court circles of Europe. 

a A 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli writes that she had 
an extraordinary experience on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam of the Holland American line. 
The popular soprano gracefully accepted 
to give a recital on shipboard for the 
sailors’ fund and everyth’ng went smoothly 
for half an hour or so. Then the boat 
began to roll in a way which disagreed en- 
tirely with the accompanist’s digestive or- 
gans. He bowed himself out, Mme. Jom- 
elli, who has inherited her Dutch ancestors’ 
indifference to the moods of the sea and 
is a very brilliant pianist, played her own 
accompaniment until she reached a dramatic 
aria from Louise. 

“T simply had to get up, face the audi- 
ence and act,” she wrote. “And then a dis- 
tinguished gray-haired man I had never 
noticed before sat down and played the in- 
troduction in excellent style. Much re- 
lieved, I thanked him and began to give him 
a few directions as to the tempo of various 
phrases. Here I slow down * * *. ‘Oh, 
I know,’ he said, ‘I remetiuver very well.’ 
When it was all over I asked him where he 
had heard me sing that aria before. Look- 
ing around uneasily, he whispered to me: 
‘Three years ago I played your accompani- 
ment. ‘Where?’ ‘In Atlanta.’ 

“Three years ago I sang at the Federal 
Jail and the distinguished gray-haired man, 
whom I never saw again on board, had ac- 
companied me at the piano. Only, at that 
time he wore stripes.” 

* - * 


Caruso’s talent as a caricaturist is so 
well known by the public at large that he 
is constantly besieged by curious people 
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who want him to “draw something” for 
them. 

Just before he sailed for Europe, and 
while he was eating luncheon at the Knick- 
erbocker with F. C. Coppicus, head of the 
Metropolitan Opera House concert depart- 
ment, two stylishly dressed women seated 
at the opposite end of the dining room 
espied him. Simultaneously there came to 
them the desire to obtain a Caruso cartoon. 

They summoned the head waiter, whom 
they tipped generously, and expressed their 
wish. The waiter placed the message be- 
fore Caruso, who took out a pencil, and, 
with a few lines, sketched the real eleva- 
tion of an immense hat resembling in out- 
line the one worn by the woman whose 
back was toward him. A few additional 
lines represented the model’ s bust. 

“This is what I see,” wrote the tenor 
under the sketch, which was immediately 
returned to them. L. WIELIcH. 





Tibaldi to Return Next Season 


Arturo Tibaldi, the young violinist now 
on a concert tour with Mary Garden, has 
definitely decided to return to America 
next season. He will sail on the Adriatic, 
April 14, for a vacation in France, but be- 
fore he begins his season of recreation 
will fill several concert engagements in 
London during the Coronation festivities. 


An offer was made to the violinist for a 
series of concerts in Germany and Austria 
next season, but he declined the offer 
owing to the inducements which have 4 en 
held out to him for another tour of 
America and Canada. 





Samuel A. Baldwin’s Guilmant Program 


Samuel A. Baldwin paid tribute to the 
late Alexandre Guilmant, when on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 26, he devoted the 
greater part of his program in the Great 
Hall of the College of the City of New 
York to the works of that composer. The 
list of compositions performed comprised 
the C Minor Prelude of Bach and an In- 
termezzo by William Y. Webhe and the 
following Guilmant pieces: Sonata in C 
Minor, op. 80, Nuptial March, op. go, 
Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique, 
Berceuse and Prayer and Grand Cheeur in 
D Major, op. 18, No. 1 





Eleanora de Cisneros Sails 


Eleanora de Cisneros, of the Chicago 
Opera Company, sailed from .,ew York 
on the Oceanic, April 26, for Paris, where 
she will make a short stay preparatory to 
sailing for Australia. She is to appear 
with Mme. Melba’s company in Australia 
this Summer. 
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HOW HAMMERSTEIN MAKES STARS 





cal Messiah’ Himself 


Fifty per cent. voice and fifty per cent. 
judicious advertising and press agent ex- 
ploitation is Oscar Hammerstein’s recipe 
for success for an operatic star. Mr. Ham- 
merstein mentioned it last week while testi- 
fying before United States Commissioner 
Shields in New York, in the suit which he 
brought against Luisa Tetrazzini for al- 
leged breach of contract. If the impre- 
sario gets all he demands the damages will 
aggregate about $225,000. He claims that 
the diva broke contracts which gave him 


an option on her services up to and in- 
cluding 1913, and estimates the damages at 
$75,000 a year. 

Mme. Tetrazzini’s lawyer, Benjamin F. 
Spellman, examined Mr. Htammerstein dur- 
ing Thursday and Friday of last week. 

“Did you have any conversation with 
Mr. Bazelli, or Madame Tetrazzini, in ref- 
erence to her performing for you under 
the contract for the season of I9g10-1911?” 
asked Mr. Spellman. 

“Not with her—with Mr. Bazelli.” 

“Did Mr. Bazelli, in that conversation, 
say that Mme. Tetrazzini would perform 
for you under the renewal of that contract 
or anything to that etfect?” 

“Not direct, but by his inference.” 

“Just relate what Bazelli said.” 

“That she would not like to sing again in 
Pittsburg, as she caught a bad cold there; 
not to send her in such places for a long 
season; also she would like to have some- 
thing new, ‘Huguenots,’ for instance.” 

“\iNow, will you state the losses you have 
suffered by reason of the defendant’s re- 
fusal to perform for you?” 

“According to her drawing powers, from 
opera and concerts, I conclude that my 
profit for this year, had I merely placed 
her in concerts, would have been about 
$75,000.” 

“Was not her first appearance in New 
York a success?” asked Mr. Spellm:n later. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 


Fifty Per Cent. Voice, Fifty Per Cent. Advertising, the Requisites, 
Impresario Testifies in Suit Against Tetrazzini—Improving Her 
Stage Appearance and Exploiting Her Peculiarities—‘‘No 


Musi- 
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“Did she not have a fine stage presence?” 

“No,” was the decided answer. “It was 
very bad; she was very provincial looking, 
very badlv dressed, very badly corseted, as 
it were.” He said his suggestions had 
remedied this to a great extent. 

“You know she had appeared at Covent 
Garden?” said Mr. Spellman. 

“That is not to her advantage,” was the 
reply. Mr. Hammerstein said Covent Gar- 
den was noted for the provincial appear- 
ance of its performances. It was of no 
particular advantage to be a star there. 

“You are going to improve the standard 
in London?” asked the lawyer. 

“I’m no musical Messiah,” was the re- 
ply. “I am not there to educate, but to 
interest.” 

Hammerstein then claimed that judicious 
advertising and judicious advance work 
had brought a large share of success to 
Mme. Tetrazzini. He admitted that Mme. 
Tetrazzini had a voice, but contended that 
the public likes to be informed of other 
things—the bilities, the history, the 
whims, the peculiarities of a singer. To 
get these prominently displayed required 
“a great deal of ingenuity.” 

Mr. Spellman and the witnesses then got 
to discussing some of the little stories con- 
cerning the singer that had been presented 
to the public. They included the stories: 

That, as she arrived on Friday the 13th, 
she remained aboard ship until the follow- 
ing day. 

She got in a row with the customs men. 

She did her own cooking. 

She was very superstitious, to wit: she 
always cast a dagger on the stage before 
if it stucn .n the boards she 


appearing ; 
was happy; if not she’ was miserable and 
sang badly. 

She would not allow a French singer on 
the stage. 


She would sing in nothing but Italian. 

She lost $30,000 worth of jewels. 

She was ill (various times). 

She quarreled with Mary Garden and 
others. 





ROGERS AND LA FORGE 
IN LYNCHBURG RECITAL 


Virginia Audience Applauds Baritone 
and Pianist to the Echo—Both 
in Best Form 


LyNcuBurG, VA., Avril 22.—A recital of 
more than passing interest was that given 
at the Academy of Music yesterday by 
Francis Rogers, baritone, and frank La 
Forge, pianist. The full program was as 
follows: 


Recitative and Aria from “Faust” (“Dio Pos- 
sente’’) Gounod, Mr. Rogers; “Sonata Papteten- 
ata,” eethoven, Mr. La Forge; (a) “Ombra mai 
fu’”’ (from, “Xerxes’ y™ Handel: (b) “Lungi dal 
caro bene,” Sarti; fe) “Cattle Song,”’ Old French; 
(d) “Liebestraum, ** Liszt; (e) “ in Ton” (The 
Monotone), Cornelius; (f) “Die beiden Grena- 
diere,’ ’ Schumann, Mr. Rogers; (a) Nocturne in F 
Major, (b) Three Preludes, (c) Polonaise, op. 53, 
Chopin, Mr, La Forge; (a) “From the Land of the 
Skyblue Water,” Cadman; (b) “Invictus,” Huhn; 
(c) “Serenade,” La Forge; (d) “The Foggy Dew,” 
Irish Ditty; (e) “Trottin’ to the Fair,” Irish 
petty ; (f) “Young Tom of Devon,’’ Russell, Mr. 

ogers. 


Mr. Rogers, in his best voice, sang the 
Gounod number with profundity of ex- 
pression and the polish of style and phras- 
ing for which he is famous. He pleased 
even more in the succeeding group of 
songs and in the Handel and Sarti num- 
bers, which are stumbling blocks to all who 
are not finished artists in every respect, he 
was delightful. His delivery of Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers” was inspiringly dra- 
matic, and, in the wonderful “monotone” 
of Cornelius, wherein the vocal part con- 
sists in the constant reiteration of a single 
tone, he revealed to best advantage his re- 
sourcefulness in the way of subtle shades 
of emotional coloring. His enunciation in 
the English pieces called for favorable 
comment. 

Mr. La Forge in the Beethoven and 
Chopin works showed that he is as capable 
a soloist as accompanist. His tone is 
lovely, his technic of surpassing brilliance 
and his interpretation discloses imaginative 
powers of the highest order. Both he and 
Mr. Rogers were applauded to the echo. 





MEMPHIS CONCERT BY 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


Local Organizations Display Results of 
Careful Training—The Choral 
Society’s First Appearance 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 25.—The Mem- 
phis Symphony Orchestra gave the third 
of the season’s concerts Thursday eve- 
ning, April 20, at the Lyceum Theater, as- 
sisted by the Memphis Choral Society, 
which made its first public appearance at 
this time. This latter is the newest addi- 
tion to the musical organizations of Mem- 
phis and is composed of members of the 
different church choirs of the city. 

Both the orchestra and the chorus 
showed the results of painstaking work in 
preparation for the concert under their 
respective directors, Professor Jacob 
Bloom and Professor Walter Boutelle. 

The program was by far the best one 
given this season and the audience showed 
appreciation by enthusiastic applause after 
each number. The orchestra played with 
more smoothness and finish than in any of 
the preceding concerts. 

The opening number, the suite from 
“Henry VIII,” was well rendered by the 
orchestra, but the number most enjoyed 
was the “Gondoliera” for strings, by Saar. 
All of the choral numbers were well sung, 
the “Hail Bright Abode,” the March and 
Chorus from “Tannhauser” awakening 
much enthusiasm. Elgar’s “It Comes from 
the Misty Ages,” from “The Banner of 
St. George,” was another especially in- 





teresting number. For the final concert 
of the season, May 5, a “request” program 
will be given. S. B. W 





The Dublin Oratorio Society gave El- 
gar’s “Dream of Gerontius” for the first 
time in Ireland at its Holy Week concert. 
Gervase Elwes was one of the soloists. 
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WOULD RETAIN “ PARSIFAL” ROYALTIES 





Wagner’s Heirs Want Them Continued Indefinitely Even After Claim 
Has Expired—Their Desire Not Likely to Be Fulfilled—Music of 


a Week in Berlin 


Bertin, April 13.—Director Gura, of the 
Komische Oper, is to give a cycle of 
festal performances next month in which, 
besides the entire ensemble of the Kom- 
ische Oper, a number of celebrated artists 
will participate as “guests.” Aino Ackté 
Agnés Borgo, Lydia Lipkowska, Hedwig 
Nielsen, Margarete Siems, Georges Bak- 
lanoff, Fritz Feinhals, John Forsell, Wil- 
helm Herold and Léon Lafitte are some 
of the celebrities who will be heard. The 
climax will undoubtedly be an_ Italian 
stagione, during which the operas “Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” “Rigoletto” and “Tos- 


ca” will be produced and for which Am- 
ato has been engaged. 

The project of a new opera school un- 
der the management of the Italian prima 
donna, Gemma Bellincioni, seems to have 
materialized. The official announcement 
of this new foundation is expected in sev- 
eral days. Mme. Bellincioni®’ and the 
conductor of the Komische Oper, E. N. 
von Reznicek, are to have joint charge of 
the institution. 

The surviving heirs of the “House of 
Wahnfried” are once more becoming anx- 
ious about the royalties from “Parsifal,” 
even though the expiration of their claim 
on this work is fast approaching. A move- 
ment has been started to guarantee the 
heirs the bountiful royalties even after the 
expiration of their legal claim. The larger 
theaters, such as that at Munich, the Royal 
Operas, the Prince Regent Theater, Vien- 
na, etc., have refused to consent to any 
such arrangement, claiming that the great 
wealth of the present heirs does not make 
such a demand in any way justifiable. A 
committee for retaining these royalties 
for Wagner’s heirs indefinitely has al- 
ready been formed, but according to pres- 
ent popular feeling it may safely be de- 
clared that this committee is not destined 
to carry on a long existence. Plans are 
already in progress all over Germany and 
Austria, to use “Parsifal” as soon as the 
rights have expired. Thus several the- 
aters, besides the Vienna Volks Oper, are 
known to have taken preparatory steps for 
producing the work. Several projected 
tours by “Parsifal” companies are also 
spoken of. 


Philharmonic Introduces Unsuccessful Nov- 
elty 


Ysaye, Raoul Pugno and Joseph Holl- 
mann naturally attracted a large audience 
to the Philharmonic on Thursday evening. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra assisted un- 
der the conductorship of Fernand Le 
Borne, who was also revresented on the 
program with a symphonic concerto for 
violin and piano. This did not meet with 
success. Le Borne once before failed to 
cover himself with glory in Berlin when 
the production of his opera resulted in a 
fiasco. There is absolutely nothing to 
analyze in this concerto, heard for the 
first time in Berlin. Musical form might 
at least be expected, even though inventive 
genius is lacking; and a composition, no 
matter how scanty in harmony, might 
easily display some vestige of logical pro- 
gression. Not so in this case. The mod- 
ulatory attempts are so naive that not 
even such masters of the violin and piano 
as these mentioned above could dispel the 
effect of absolutest monotony. As con- 
ductor, Le Borne proved adequate, scarcely 
more. Joseph Hollmann played Bruch’s 
Kol Nidrei effectively. His crescendo and 
decrescendo are fascinating, his tone 1s 
large, but too frequently lacking in: velvety 
quality. 

The orchestral concert of Wilhelm 
3achaus, which took place in the Blith- 
ner Saal on Friday, brought us a new 
piano concerto of Robert Volkmann, 
which the critics are disposed to regard 
favorably, and also introduced a new con- 
ductor, Lennox Clayton, of London. Mr. 
Clayton gave evidence of having fully 
mastered his complex instrument and 
seems also possessed of a compelling tem- 
peramient which causes his men to carry 
out his slightest intentions. His inter- 
pretation of the Brahms D Minor con- 
certo, given with all due regard for clas- 
sical traditions, possessed also a distinct- 
ive and interesting note. Bachaus played 
this work in his accustomed finished: style. 


Vernon Spencer’s Pupil Heard. 


Next door,in the Klindworth-Schar- 


wenka, Saal, Marie Slons, a gifted pupil 
f Vernon Spencer, assisted at the concert 
of the Diercksen Frauenchor, playing the 
‘Prélude,” “Sarabande” and “Toccata” of 
Debussy with excellent effect. 

A Wagner concert was the event in the 
Philharmonic on the same evening. Often 


enough have we gladly commented on the 
excellent work of their excellent orchestra 
under its able leader, Dr. Kunwald. But 
we are bound to state that, for operatic 
works, both the temperamental force and 
the capability for heavier tone coloring 
seem lacking. The soloists were the Mun- 


ich Kammersanger, Heinrich Knote and 
the young American pianist, Gertrude Co- 
hen. Supplementary program sheets in- 
formed the public that Heinrich Knote 
was indisposed and had agreed to sing his 
numbers only in order not to disturb the 
program. But there was no serious indis- 
position noticeable. He sang one high A 
after another with a splendor that left 
no doubt as to his magnificent vocal means. 
Miss Cohen played the Rhapsodie, op. 79, 
Intermezzo, op. 118, and Rhapsodie, No. 8, 
of Brahms and Liszt respectively with a 
fluent technic evincing excellent school- 
ing. She was enthusiastically acclaimed 
and granted an encore. O. P. JAcos. 





HAS COMPLETED SIXTH 
TOUR OF CONTINENT 


André Benoist, Accompanist Extraor- 
dinary to Concert Stars, Shared in 
Success of Tetrazzini Concerts 


ANDRE BENOIST, the pianist, who has 

been accompanist to a large number 
of the greatest stars of opera and concert, 
as well as to many of the world’s leading 
instrumentalists, has recently returned from 
his sixth transcontinental tour of America, 
having traveled this time as accompanist 
for Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini. The tour cov- 
ered more than 
28,000 miles, and 
Mr. Benoist played 
at thirty-five con- 
certs, every one of 
which was attend- 
ed by an audience 
that filled. the au- 
ditorium to its 
limit. 

Mr. Benoist’s 
personal _ success 
on the tour was 
very marked and 
was attained not 
only as accompan- 
ist, but as soloist. 
He played for 
Mme.  Tetrazzini 
when she sang in 
the open air to the people of San Fran- 
cisco on Christmas eve, and he considers 
the reception to the diva on this occasion 
the most impressive event of the whole 
tour. 

“The manner of the people towards her 
on that occasion was very touching,” says 
Mr. Benoist, “combined as it was of rev- 
erence and admiration. It was stirring, in- 
deed, to see two rows of the finest men on 
the police force, from the Commissioner 
and Chief down, lining each side of the 
way to the platform on which she was to 
sing, stand with helmets off and heads 
bowed, while the queen of song passed by. 
I had the honor to play for her on that 
occasion as well as on the occasion of the 
presenting of the famous gold plate by the 
city of San Francisco. Altogether it was 
a tour unique in the annals of concertizing 
and nothing but a series of triumphs.” 

Mr. Benoist has no settled plans for next 
season, but is considering four offers of 
equal importance. For the present he has 
resumed his vocal coaching and piano 
teaching class and will remain in New 
York all Summer. 








André Benoist 





SANG AT WHITE HOUSE 





Alda in Musicale Given by 
President and Mrs. Taft 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—rances 
Alda, the opera soprano, was the star of a 
musicale given by President and Mrs. Taft 
at the White House on Friday evening of 
last week. Her selections were received 
with emphatic manifestations of favor and 
much pleasure was likewise evinced in the 
singing of Alice Sovereign and the piano 
accompaniments of Kurt Schindler. ‘The 
program was: 


Frances 


“Lungi dal Caro Bene,” Secchi: “When the 
Roses Bloom,” Reichardt; ‘“Sapphische Ode,” 
Brahms; Botschaft,” Brahms, Miss Sovereign. 


“Chanson Triste,” Duparc; “Chant Juif,’’ Mous- 
sorgsky; Romance, Debussy; “‘Si les Fleurs Avaient 


des Yeux,” Massenet; “Chant Venitien,” Bem- 
berg, Mme. Alda. Irish Folk Song, Foote; “But 
Lately in Dance,” Arensky; “Floods of Spring,’ 


Rachmaninoff, Miss Sovereign. “Life the Rose 
bud,” La Forge: “Expectancy,” La Forge: “Dis- 
sonance,” Borodin; “Prom the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,”’ Cadman; “‘Abendstandchen,” Schind 
ler, Mme. Alda. 





Berrick Van Norden Seriously II 


ProvipENCE, April 27.—Berrick Van Nor- 
den, of New York, who is also a resident 
of Providence, was taken to the East Side 
Hospital here Tuesday night in a serious 
condition, suffering from appendicitis, and 
up to Thursday morning was reported 
critically ill. He came to Providence the 
latter part of last week to visit his parents 
before sailing to Europe. but was taken 
ill suddenly after his arrival, and the ar- 
rangements for sailing had to be cancelled. 


G. F. H. 





‘THE HANDEL AND HAYDN 
SOCIETY SINGS “ CREATION” 
Mrs. Williams, Reed Miller and Frederic 


Martin Soloists with Noted 
Boston Chorus 





Boston, April 24.—The performance of 
Haydn’s “Creation” by the Handel and 
Haydn Society on the 16th was attended by 
a large audience, and the fine performance 
justified the applause which it received. 
Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams, the soprano 
soloist, sang her music with the utmost 
purity of style, and her voice has gained 
since her last appearances here. Reed 
Miller gave manly and _ straightforward 
interpretation of his lines. Mr. Frederic 
Martin, the basso of the occasion, sang 
with fine vocal mastery and, when the oc- 
casion admitted, dramatic or humorous 
effect. Thus, the crawling worm that 
reached its goal when it had descended to 
a low D, to the delight of the audience. 
The music of this oratorio is in many 
places out-worn to modern ears, though the 
portrayal of Chaos is still an astonishing 
thing, and the C Major chord announcing 
the advent of light is thrilling to-day. 
Many of the soprano passages have fresh 
beauty. There is real force and vitality 
in much of the music for the male voices. 
The billing and cooing of Adam and Eve, 
however But the music of this oratorio 
must be well sung, and the demands which 
it makes upon the singers are by no means 
of the slightest. The soloists were un- 
usually efficient. Mr. Mollenhauer led an 
admirable choral performance. In fact, 
he has developed and maintained a remark- 
ably high standard in this respect since he 
became the leader of this society in 1899. 
It is now to be expected, whatever the 
work chosen for production, that the 
chorus singing of the Handel and Haydn 
Society will be of the most admirable qual- 
ity. 








Mary Garden in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 24—Mary 
Garden, gorgeous in attire, made her pre- 
miére appearance in a Grand Rapids con- 
cert at rowers Theater Friday evening. 
The audience was anxiously awaiting the 
appearance of the great singer “without a 
voice,” but she showed Grand Rapids that 
as a matter of fact, she has an unusual 
voice that-on occasion can be vibrant and 
beautiful, E. H. 


TO GIVE PUPILS SMALL 
PARTS AT METROPOLITAN 


Affiliation with Institute of Musical Art 
an Arrangement for Mutual Benefit 
—Will Help Native Talent 


An explanation of the affiliation arranged 
between the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the Institute of Musical Art of New 
York has been made by Frank Damrosch, 
director of the Institute, as follows: 

“In Vienna and Paris a graduating pu- 
pil is assured a chance to sing at the Opera, 
at least in small parts. ‘i1nose who grad- 
uate with honors have a chance almost im- 
mediately, in some cases, to sing more im- 
portant roles. This has not been true in 
this country, and as a result American 
girls have either studiea abroad or have 
been forced in most instances, when they 
wished to embrace an operatic career, to 
sing in small opera houses in the Euro- 
pean provincial cities. 

“Now, many a good voice is ruined in 
this way because the singers in these small 
theaters are compelled to appear in a great 
many parts not suited to their voices; they 
are compelled also. to learn parts in a tew 
days. 

“We have in the Institute here Mr. Gir- 
audet and Mme. Milka Termina, who pre- 
pare pupils for the operatic stage. It has 
not been possible hitherto to promise these 
pupils anything more than a chance to find 
something to do in continental theaters. 

“Now, thanks to the Board of Directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, the best pupils here will 
have a chance to begin with small réles at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, such as the 
pages in “Iannhauser’ and the Valkyries. 
Gradually, if they are fitted to do better 
work, they may be permitted to understudy 
principal parts. 

“All the pupils in the opera classes here 
are to be permitted to attend rehearsals 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Hertz have 
joined the advisory board of the Institute. 

“The opera classes are naturally ex- 
tremely limited. Mme. ternina does thor- 
ough work with her pupils. As a result 
she can work with but twelve pupils a 
year. The cost of tuition in the school is 
merely nominal, of course, when the cost 
of the pupil is considered to the school. 
The student pays, in fact, about one-sev- 
enth of what he costs the school. 

“Mme. Ternina has kept pupils at work 
for a solid year on exercises; another year 
on simple songs; next year she tells me 
some of these pupils will be ready for more 
advanced work. 

“The advantages of the new affiliation 
are mutual, of course. It will be a great 
advantage to the Upera House to be able 
to recruit its forces for small parts from 
native singers when hitherto most of these 
singers have been brought from abroad. 
And in the end this affiliation may result 
in something like the system in vogue 
abroad where all the famous singers were 
once conservatory pupils.” 








Leoncavallo is writing an operetta to be 
called “The Rose Queen.” 
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NEW YORK’S CONCERT SEASON 





Line of Chamber Music 





Few of the Symphonic Novelties Were Acclaimed as Remarkable— 
Wagner Programs Increase in Popularity—Little New in the 








The New York concert season of 1910-11 
cannot be characterized as of pulse-quick- 
ening import. It can be surveyed from all 
angles to the accompaniment of emotions 
more or less complacent and tranquil, and 
it will take its allotted place in history 
in a quiet, dignified manner, without vio- 
lently obliterating hallowed memories on 
the one hand or creating novel standards on 
the other. It was, artistically speaking, just 
a mildly pleasant season spiced’ with the 


right amount of novelty prescribed by con- 
vention but without offering up anything 
of sufficient weight to rear its head through 
future days as a landmark of epochal! sig- 
nificance. 

It is to the symphony orchestra that one 
naturally looks for the performance of 
musical deeds of greatest valor. As in 
previous years, New York’s orchestral 
nourishment was imbibed through the me- 
dium of the Philharmonic, the Volpe sym- 
phony, Russian Symphony and People’s 
Symphony orchestras, while the periodic 
visitations of the Boston Symphony oc- 
curred, as they have always done, one 
Thursday evening and one Saturday after- 
noon of every month between November 
and March. Walter Damrosch’s New York 
Symphony Orchestra had the honor of 
setting the ball in motion at the New 
Theater on October 28, on which occasion 
there was presented as a novelty William 
Wallace’s tone poem, “Villon.” The thing 
was clever and met with some approval— 
enough, in fact, to earn it several repeti- 
tions. A week later the same orchestra 
introduced a tone poem, “Brigg Fair,” by 
Frederick Delius, a skilful English musi- 
cian, roundly varnished with Debussyism. 
The work created no musical tidal wave. 

The Boston Symphony began its minis- 
trations on November 12, and exhibited 
among other things an overture, “Puck,” 
by Gustav Strube. It was one of those 
musical soap bubbles which appear often- 
times during the course of the season and 
blow over without harm to anyone. Fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the Boston organ- 
ization to the end of the season one notes 
with due surprise the paucity of new ma- 
terial as compared with former years; yet 
taking into account the character of what 
used to be dished up in the days of Muck 
it must be admitted that no novelties at 
all are preferable to such novelties. One 
item of performance worth mentioning was 
the huge Second Symphony of Sibelius 
which some held in fervent admiration 
and others in wholesome detestation. 

The New York Symphony was more lib- 
eral in its novelties. It brought out on 
various occasions Henry Hadley’s Third 
Symphony, with fair results; Dukas’s Sym- 
phony in C, which raised up a_ howl 
of protest; a symphony by Ernest Chaus- 
son and another by Georges. Enesco, 
neither of which was voted particularly 
stirring. And toward the close of the sea- 


son it gave Stojowski’s pleasing “Sym- 
phonic Rhapsody” and Victor Kolsars’ un- 
Indian Indian tone poem, “Hiawatha;” 


and revived Wagner’s early symphony. 

The Philharmonic started out boldly with 
Debussy’s new “Rondes de Printemps” and 
soon followed this up with “Iberia,” by 
the same composer. Neither was uproar- 
iously acclaimed. A more or less interest- 
ing “Suite” by Enesco was also done at 
this time, and a new piano concerto by 
Xaver Scharwenka was introduced, the 
composer being the soloist. About the be- 
ginning of January Mr. Mahler began his 
series of “national concerts,” which of- 
fered a number of interesting features as 
far as they went, but which, unhappily, 
could not be brought to the desired end 
because of his abdication through illness. 
Perhaps the most significant of these was 
that devoted to Italian symphonic music, 
at which were brought out works by Sini- 
gaglia, Martucci, Busoni and Bossi. The 
concert served to show that the Italians 
are mere striplings as yet in the symphonic 
field unless they have succeeded in thor- 
oughly denationalizing themselves. 

One of the features of the concert year 
was the enormous popularity of Wagner in 
the concert hall. On one occasion there 
were as many as six Wagner concerts by 


different orchestras inside of a week, and 
Carnegie Hall was filled to its capacity 
whenever the Philharmonic gave them, 
Even after Mr. Mahler’s retirement had 
caused the baton to pass into the hands 
of Theodore Spiering the Wagner concerts 
continued to exert their wonted effect. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. Arens, continued its good work as 
in former years. The Volpe Orchestra, 
which has raised itself by its own boot- 
straps to an enviable altitude, gave at 
each of its concerts an American novelty. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley’s splendid “Mac- 
beth” Overture, Arthur Farwell’s delight- 
ful “Domain of Hurakan” and Arthur 
koote’s “Theme and Variations” were thus 
heard and applauded. Mr. Volpe also 
brought Grieg’s “Sigurd Josalfar” Suite 
into the prominence which it should have 
enjoyed years ago. Lhe Russian Symphony 
Orchestra gave as its novel contributions 
works by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Kajanus, 
Rachmaninoff and Glazounow, none of 
which awakened more than casual interest. 

Chamber music novelties were furnished 
chiefly by the Kneisels and the Margulies 
Trio. The former gave a prize quartet 
by Rubin Goldmark which pleased, a 
quartet by Max Reger which contained a 
stunningly effective fugue, and a quartet 
in E minor by Frederick Stock. The lat- 
ter brought out for the first time anywhere 
a trio by the Viennese “wunderkind,” 
Erich Korngold, which delighted neither 
the critics nor anyone else. A sonata by 
Leclair and a quartet movement by w.oor 
were played by that sterling organization, 
the Flonzaley Quartet. Some woodwind 
novelties of genuine value by Hahn, De- 
bussy, Kriens and Saint-Saéns were done 
by the Barrére Ensemble. 

Choral music received a fresh impetus 


through the work of the MacDowell 
Chorus, which introduced an important 
novelty in Cuabrier’s unfinished opera, 


“Briseis,” and sang for the first time in 
New York Grieg’s wonderful “Cloister 
Gate.” The Oratorio Society gave its 
usual “Messiah,” and later Grell’s “Solemn 
Mass” and a Saint-Saéns Psalm. The Mu- 
sical Art Society brought out Loeffler’s 

“For One Who Fell in Battle.” 

Violin recitals were given during the year 
by Mischa Elman, Francis Macmillen, 
Maximilian Pilzer and the young Canadian, 
Kathleen Parlow, whose success was in- 
stantaneous and phenomenal. Maud Pow- 
ell’s out-of-town duties, unhappily, pre- 
vented her from appearing more than once, 
on which occasion she played the Sibelius 
concerto with the Philharmonic. There 
were piano recitals by Ferruccio Busoni, 
Josef Hofmann, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Adolphe Borchard, Xaver Scharwenka and 
Maria Cuéllar. Important song recitals 
were given by Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Gad- 
ski, Alma Gluck, Frances Alda and Messrs. 
Bispham, Bonci, Hamlin, Renaud, Wer- 
renrath, Clément. On most of their pro- 
grams songs in the English language were 
liberally represented. The unique and de- 
lightful entertainments by Kitty Cheatham 
were, as always, among the most memor- 
able features of the concert season. 


H. FP. FP. 





Pianist and Soprano in Boston Recital 


Boston, May 1.—Raymond Havens, the 
pianist, assisted by Gertrude Ashe, so- 
prano, gave a musicale of uncommon in- 
terest at the home of Mrs. Weston P. 
Gales in Cambridge last Wednesday eve- 
ning before a large audience. There was 
hearty applause and both artists added to 


the program. Mr. Havens played the 
Mendelssohn Capriccio in F Sharp Minor, 
a Czerny Etude, op. 740, No. 45, Henselt’s 


“If I Were a Bird,” “The Nightingale,” 
“Alabieff-Liszt” and Chopin’s C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo. He added as encore to the 
Schubert- Liszt “Aus dem Wasser zu 
Singen.” He displayed a technical equip- 
ment of the highest order and his inter- 
pretations were those of a fully schoole4 


musician. Miss Ashe sang songs frm 
“Trovatore” and “La Bohéme” and num- 
bers by Hahn, Jonciers and Henry Had- 
ley. Excellent accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. Dudley T. Fitts. 
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VIENNA PREMIERE 
OF“ ROSENKAVALIER” 


Opera Found “ Undeniably Inter- 
esting’? Though with Some 
Objectionable Scenes 


April 15.—The Vienna poet, 

Hofmannsthal, librettist of 
“Elektra,” is also the libretto for the 
“Rosenkavalier.” The scene of action is 
an old Vienna milieu in the time of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, whose name is 
also borne by a prominent character in the 
plot, the Marschallin, sung here by Lucie 
Weidt, with whom Americans became ac- 
quainted at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last winter. Thus Richard Strauss has 
passed from the tragic old Greeks of Aes- 
chvlos in “Elektra” to the rollicking, if 
undeniably coarse, atmosphere of the 
higher circles in the Vienna of the early 
eighteenth century. “The Rose Cavalier” 
may, therefore, well be said to have found 
the way to its real home in the*long-ex- 
pected production at the Hofoper, in 
Vienna, last Saturday. 

This work, to which so much interest has 
attached all of the last Winter, seems to 
have been reserved here for the final 
musical sensation of the season, and, as 
a matter of fact, the house is alleged to 
be sold out for nine coming performances. 
At the very last moment, shortly before 
the Vienna premiére, the already much- 
talked-of opera was advertised by still a 
last sensation, the refusal of Selma Kurz, 
who was cast for the part of Sophie, to 
sing on the opening evening, owing to a 
conflict with Director Gregor consequent 
upon his persistent refusal to her request 
for a ticket of admission for her sister to 
the dress rehearsal. Frau Kurz declared 
that she was accustomed to having her sis- 
ter’s advice and help at every dress re- 
hearsal; that she could not get along with- 
out her verdict on performance and ap- 
pearance. It is sought to base the unpleas- 
ant incident on a misunderstanding, Frau 
Kurz not having been aware that the one 
ticket allowed each artist for some family 
member had already been sent her, and 
Director Gregor having been under the im- 
pression that Frau Kurz was transgressing 
regulations. However, the fact remains that 
Frau Kurz promptly tendered her resigna- 
tion and did not sing at the premiére, send- 
ing’ a physician’s certificate attesting to 
nervous prostration, while her part was 
taken by Fraulein Foerstel, who did re- 
markably well at such short notice. But 
Frau Kurz appeared as Sophie at the first 
repetition of the “Rosenkavalier,” on Mon- 
day, having been pronounced quite recov- 
ered by the physician of the Hofoper. As 
might have been expected, when discovered 
on the stage at the opening of the second 
act in her radiant presence as Sophie, she 
was greeted by demonstrative applause 
which delayed the action of the opera for 
some minutes and caused her to raise her 
handkerchief to her eyes to “wipe away a 
furtive tear.” 

At this second performance, which was 
the one I attended, the success of the 
opera seemed more assured than was de- 
clared by the local press to have been the 


VIENNA, 
Hugo von 


case at the premiére. Strauss was to have 
conducted the Monday production, but was 
in the house for the first act only, being 
forced to leave for Berlin by an early 
evening train. Conductor Schalk, there- 
fore, again wielded the baton, and he de- 
serves all praise for his masterly handling 
of singers and orchestra. So much has al- 
ready been written about this comic opera 


It seems improbable to me that the “Rose 
Cavalier” can be put on the stage in America 
with its present libretto. Spades are called 
spades by the noble Ochs with a freedom 
scarcely equalled in Smollet and Fielding. 
This, however, may be partly covered by 
the music. But some of the scenes are ob- 
jectionable, likewise. On the whole, how 
ever, the opera is undeniably interesting. 





From the Vienna Production of Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier”—From left to right, “The 


Duenna,” Frau Pohlner; “Sophie,” 
that I shall give only personal impressions. 
The sentimental passages are musically the 
finest. These include the opening love 
scene between Octavian and the Marsch- 
allin; the close of the first act when the 
Marschallin is left alone and sadly recog- 
nizes that she must relinquish youth and 
lover; the entrance of Octavian with the 
silver rose in the second act, which is ac- 
companied by truly silvery harmonies; the 
succeeding soulful duet with Sophie when 
they awaken to their love for one another, 
and finally the trio at close of the last act, 
wherein is a beautiful mingling of the three 
female voices, portraying a mixture of 
feelings—resignation on the part of the 
Marschallin, pure happiness in Sophie, joy 
in Octavian, not unmixed with pangs of 
conscience, and the whole trebly welcome 
and restful music after the downright 
farcical character of the preceding scenes. 
Snatches of characteristic Vienna waltz 
music occur throughout the opera, notice- 
ably accompanying the appearances of that 
pleasing gentleman, Ochs von Lerchenau, 
a veritable Don Juan of the stable-yard. 
This nobleman is followed at all times by 
his retinue, a disreputable lot, and Strauss’ 
endeavor to individualize here results in a 
good deal of discord and is most confus- 
ing. Another composer would have been 
staggered by the queer sayings and doings 
of the numerous subordinate persons. But 
it has been said that Strauss would not 
shrink from setting a whole newspaper, 
advertisements and all, to music. 

The representation at the Hofoper was 
excellent throughout and beautifully staged. 
Lucie Weidt as the Marschallin was splen- 
did in voice and appearance, Frau Gutheil- 
Schoder was a graceful and impassioned 
Knight of the Rose, Frau Kurz a lovely 
and charmingly naive Sophie. Herr Mayr 
made the most of the unsympathetic and 
ungainly Ochs von Lerchenau, 
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Frau Kurz; “Octavian,” Frau Gutheil-Schoder 


Sunday was a gala evening at the Hof- 
oper, “Salome” being conducted there by 
the composer. The stamp of Zemlinsky’s 
excellent drill was on the orchestra; natur- 
ally enough, however, the composer held 
the key to the right tempo, and its greater 
swiftness throughout lent greater effective- 
ness. It was interesting to note his mod- 
erating of the orchestra whenever the sing- 
ing voice had the lead. It was a veritable 
triumph for Strauss, and the climax was 
a silver laurel wreath handed him by Di- 
rector Simons. AppIE FUNK. 


PROMISING VIOLIN TALENT 


Sergius Mandell’s Pupils Do Good Work 
in Solo and Ensemble Numbers 








Che pupils of Sergius I, Mandell ap- 
peared in recital on Tuesday evening, April 
25, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York. An excellent program was arranged, 
in which the students were heard both in 
solo work and in ensemble. The senior 
class in ensemble opened the concert with 
Mozart’s “Ave Verum,” playing with good 
style and considerable finish. Of the solo- 
ists, Master Leon Goldberg gave the Acco- 
lay Concerto in fine fashion for so young 
a player and Joseph Grossman gave an ex- 
cellent Treading of Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen,” in which he distinguished himself 
by his beautiful tone and sure technic. 

Among the other pupils heard were 
Master Lowinger, Antonio Lopez, Annie 
Tonner and a number in the ensemble 
classes. The work of the players was satis- 
factory from every standpoint, and showed 
Mr. Mandell to be a serious teacher of the 
art of violin playing. 

Mr. Mandell himself united with Her- 
man Steisel, ‘cellist, and D. Lieberfeld, 
pianist, in a performance of two move- 
ments from the D Minor Trio of Men 
delssohn and proved himself a violinist of 
high attainments. 

A performance of Handel's “Largo” by 
the ensemble class closed the program in a 
dignified manner, and Mr. Mandell was 
called out a number of times to bow ac- 








knowledgments to his enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 
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A LISZT RECITAL 
BY DE PACHMANN 


With Incidental Dances to Gladden 
London’s Heart—Leon 
Rains’s Recital 


Lonvon, April 
gave another of his 


19.—Mr. de Pachmann 
“Centenary Recitals” 
at Queen’s Hall the Saturday preceding 
Palm Sunday. this time the famous serio- 
comic pianist celebrated Liszt, although he 
was six months in advance of the correct 
date. Mr. de Pachmann did not hesitate to 
add some Chopin items also, as his pro- 
gram shows: 

“Ave Maria,” “Gretchen am Spinnrad,” ‘*Trock 
ne Blumen, ” “Du bist die Ruh, ” Sei mir ge- 
grusst,””’ and “Der Lindenbaum,” Schubert-Liszt; 
Premier Impromptu, A Flat Major, Nocturne, op 
15, No. 1, F Major; Prelude, op. 28, No. 16, i 
Flat Major; Valse, op. 34, No. 3, F M:z ajor; Valse, 
op. 34, No. 2, A Minor, and Fourth Scherzo, op. 
54, E Major, Chopin; Etude de Concert, No. 2, F 
Minor; Mazurka Brillante, A Major and Ninth 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, Liszt. 

A holiday spirit. prevailed and certainly 
the pianist gave a very enjoyable entertain- 
ment. Indeed, when presented with a 
wreath he anticipated the arrival of Pav 
lowa by doing some graceful steps on the 
platform, holding the wreath over his 
head. I need hardly mention the enthusi- 
asm of the intensely musical audience when 
Mr. de Pachmann displayed this side of his 
genius. The pianist’s playing was as flex- 
ible and interesting as ever and his re- 
marks were more so. 

Those excellent artists, 
and Jacques Thibaud, gave a joint recital 
at Afolian Hall the same afternoon, when 
the following works for pianoforte and 
violin were brought forward: Duo, op. 
162, Schubert; Sonata, op. 105, Schumann; 
Sonata, op. 30, No. 2, Beethoven. Having 
attended Mr. de Pachmann’s pleasant per- 
formances I was unable to hear the Schu- 
bert number, but certainly the manner in 
which Messrs. Cortét and Thibaud gave 
the Schumann and Beethoven Sonatas was 
artistic and above reproach. 

Still another concert given of the same 
day was Mr. Moiseiwitsch, who appeared 
at Bechstein Hall at the same hour. Among 
other things this talented pianist playec 
Schumann’s Fantasy, op. 17, and Debussy’s 
Toccata in C Sharp Minor. Mr. Moisei- 
witsch’s performance of the Schumann Fan- 
tasy was lacking in finish and careless in 
tempi. Mr. Moiseiwitsch is a man of 
promise above the average, but it was quite 
evident that he had not given this number 
a sufficient amount of study. 

Leon Rains, court singer to the King of 
Saxony, otherwise an American basso, 
sang the following program before a large 
audience at Bechstein Hall last Tuesday 
evening : 

“Der Wanderer,” Op. 4, No. 1, “Sei mir ge- 
grisst,”” Op. 20, No. 1, “Trockene Blumen,” Op 
25, No. 18, “Der Tod und das Madchen,” Op. b 
No. 3, Schubert; “Auf dem Kirchhof,” Op. 105, 
No. 4, “Erinnerung,” Op. 63, No. 2, “Verrat,”’ Op, 
105, No. 5 and “Kommit dir manchmal in den 
Sinn,” Brahms; Aria, “Il a fait noblement,’ (Le 
Cid), Massanet; “I’m Wearing Awa’, ’ Op. 13, No. 

Arthur Foote; “Under the Rose,’ ” Op. 8, No. 4. 
W. A. Fisher; “L’esclave: Souvenir,” Lalo; **Ra- 
vana: Couplets Bachiques,” C. Chaminade; “Ver- 
borgenheit” and “Gesellenlied,” Hugo Wolf, 

That Mr. Rains is a very fine artist there 
can be not the slightest doubt, for he pos- 
sesses a gorgeous voice of smooth, warm 
quality and he manages it with much skill 
and discretion. He lacks something of 
imagination and magnetism, however, and 
leans toward the somber in his readings. 

Sir Charles Santley made his last ap- 
pearance at Crystal Palace Good Friday 
when he sang Gounod’s “There Is a Green 
Hill” and Handel’s “Honor and Arms.” 
The famous singer first sang at Crystai 
Palace in 1857. 

Sir Edward Elgar will conduct the firs: 
performance of his Second Symphony, May 
24, at Queen’s Hall. 

The prices for the gala performance at 
Covent Garden are worth quoting. The 
boxes in the pit and grand tiers will cost 
only $500, while the stalls will be $100 each, 
and the poor student can sit in the grand 
circle for the modest sum of $50. Monday, 
June 26, is the date fixed for the little af- 
fair. EMERSON WHITHORNE. 
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STOKOVSKI’S ORCHESTRA 
AND SHEFFIELD CHOIR 


United Forces Provide Indianapolis 
Music-Lovers with Two Days of 
Memorable Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 26.—The Sheffield 
Choir and Cincinnati Orchestra, with their 
distinguished conductors and soloists, have 
come and gone and it can surely be said 
that the impression they made will long be 
remembered. “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
by Cardinal Newman, with musical setting 
for soloists, chorus and orchestra, by Sir 
Edward Elgar, was given under the im- 
mediate direction of the composer, on the 
first evening of the festival, April 21. The 
audience was perhaps the most cosmopol- 
itan ever assembled at the Murat and the 
work was received with general enthusiasm 





throughout. The soloists were Gertrude 
Lonsdale, contralto; Henry urnpenny, 
tenor, and Robert Charlesworth, basso. 


The latter, who sang the rédle of The Priest 
in the first part and that of an Angel of 
the Agony in the second part, made a pro- 
found impression upon his hearers, for 
seldom does one hear such excellent qual- 
ity of voice combined with marked intel- 
ligence of interpretation. 

The singing of the chorus was a revela- 
tion as to attacks and perfect ensemble 
work, and the quality of tone was remark- 
able; the playing of the orchestra left 
nothing to be desired and it was all molded 
into a perfect whole. 

The first part of the matinée program 
brought forward Dr. Charles Harriss as 
conductor in a performance of his own 
composition, a symphonic choric _idyl, 
“Pan,” for orchestra, chorus and four solo 
voices. This work is decidedly interesting 
in the libretto, by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, which is so very imaginative that 
the composer can let his fancy have full 
play. The audience was most demonstra- 
tive in its approval of the composition, 
and the composer and soloists were re- 
called many times to acknowledge the ap- 
plause. 

Part two was opened with a glee num- 
ber, “Strike the Lyre,” by Cooke, which 
was followed by four numbers for the 


choir, sung unaccompanied, and three en- 
cores, all under the direction of Dr. Henry 
Coward. Two Madrigals, “In Going to 
My Lonely Bed,” bv Edwards; “Fire, Fire 
My Heart,” by lorley; “ihe Bells of St. 
Michael’s Tower,” by Knyvett-Stewart; 
Scenes from Bavarian Highlands, a lullaby 
and a dance, by Sir Edward Elgar, com- 
pleted the choral numbers of the afternoon 
program, and they were followed with 
keenest interest. 

The orchestra number was Wagner’s 
Vorspiel, from “Die Meistersinger.” This 
of course brought Leopold Stokovski, con- 
ductor, to the tront and he received an 
ovation. This marked the fourth appear- 
ance of the Cincinnati Orchestra here this 
season and Mr. Stokovski’s work has made 
him many admirers. 

The performance Saturday night opened 
with Motet for double chorus, “Sing to 
Ye the Lord,” by Bach, and ode for double 
chorus, “Blest Pair of Sirens,” by Parry, 
both of which were sung without accom- 
paniment, under the direction of Dr. Cow- 
ard. The difficult Bach number was given 
with perfect intonation. 

The crowning event of all was the sec- 
ond part which closed this feast of music, 
namely, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
The soloists were Jennie Taggart, so- 
prano; Gertrude Londsdale, alto; Henry 
Turnpenny, tenor, and Robert Charles- 
worth, bass. Mr. Charlesworth repeated 
the fine impression made by him the eve- 
ning before. Mr. Stokovski was recalled 
many times and each time asked the chorus 
— orchestra to share the apnlause with 

im. 

This marked the end of the ninth annual 
series of concerts arranged for the public 
by Ona B. Talbot. Mi. ke Bs 





Boston’s “Girl” Scenery Arrives in Rome 


Rome, April 26.—The scenery of the 
Boston production of Puccini’s “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” which is to be used 
in the Rome production of that opera, ar- 
rived to-day in nearly two hundred huge 
packages which were unloaded under the 
supervision of Henry Russell, director of 
the Boston Opera. There was so much 
material that the Costanzi Theater could 
not hold it all and some of it had to be 
put away in special storehouses. 
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BROOKLYN CLUB IN 
“‘ GIROFLE-GIROFLA” 


An Amusing Performance of Lecocq’s 
Operetta Under Director Fique— 
Brooklyn Institute Concert 


Lovers of comic opera were present in 
force at the performance of Lecocq’s “Gir- 
oflé-Girofla” by the Brooklyn Quartet Club 
at Prospect Hall on Monday evening, April 
17. The piece was produced in German un- 
der the direction of Carl Fique and at- 
tracted much attention. Prospect Hall was 
crowded, the German population being 
especially in evidence and throughout the 
evening there was testimony from the au- 
dience to convince the singers that they 
were accomplishing their work in highly 
approved style. 

Mr. Fique’s own enthusiasm was re- 
flected in the excellent spirit with which 
principals and chorus united. The singing 
of the chorus, which was large for so lim- 
ited a stage, was marked by smooth and 
well balanced ensembles and in their act- 
ing the members diu full justice to the hu- 
morous situations. The stage properties 
failed the performance only in one in- 
stance, when it seemed as if the entire left 
wing of Bolero’s palace would collapse. 
The performance proceeded, however, 
without a halt. 

The cast of principals, all of whom were 
fairly well equipped for their respective 
roles, was headed by Catherine Noack- 
Fique, who enacted the double réle of Gir- 
oflé and Girofla. Her singing was one of 
the most pleasing features of the evening 
and she was very ably supported by Forbes 
Law Duguid, who appeared as Moursouk, 
the Moorish prince. He sang and acted the 
role of Girofla’s suitor in a very picturesque 
manner. Henry Weimann sang the role 
of Marasquin and Max Koeppe made a 
very humorous grandee of Don Bolero. 
Olga Burgtorf was a scowling Aurora and 
Carrie Wilkens was a jolly Paquita. Em- 
ily Kloth, William Borrmann and Cath- 
erine Hullen had the minor parts. 

The last special concert of the season 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences was given at 
the Academy of Music on Friday evening, 
April 21. The program was uneventful, 
save for the rendition of Liza Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden,’ by Marie Stoddart, 
soprano: Mrs. Emma Brett Selleck, con- 
tralto; Ion Jackson, tenor, and Frederick 
Martin, bass. Before the singing of this 
number there was a miscellaneous pro- 
gram in which the four soloists participated 
individually. Mr. Martin sang three songs 





by Homer, “Requiem,” “Dearest” and 
“Pauper’s Drive.” Miss Stoddart, who 
looked too ill to sing, gave “Exaltation,” 
by Beach, “Bohemian Cradle Song,” by 


“Will o’ the Wisp,” by 
Spross. Mr..Martin and Mr. Jackson 
joined in the “Faust” duet and Mrs. Sel- 
leck, who carried away high vocal honors, 
sang “Happy Song,” by Del Riego, and 
“Lullaby,” by Vannah. Mr. Jackson con- 
tributed “If Thou wert Blind,” by John- 
son, and “A Birthday,” by Cowen. 
Le on 


Smetana, and 





Musical Services in Lancaster 


The Moravian Church of Lancaster, Pa., 
of which Dr. William Wolf is organist and 
choirmaster, had elaborate musical services 
on both Palm and Easter Sundays. The 


music on Palm Sunday included Maunder’s 
“On the W ay to Jerusalem,” Faure’s “Palm 
Branches,” Stainer’s “King Ever Glorious,” 

Gounod’s “There is a Green Hill” and 
Greagor’s “Hosanna.” On Easter morning, 
at 6 o’clock, a service was held, preceded 
by a trombone choir in chorales of Bach, 
Hassler, Nicolai and Crueger. The reg- 
ular music of the day was varied in style 
and presented anthems by Dressler, 
Simper and a “Sanctus in D” by J. Chris- 
topher Marks, and violin solos by Mrs 
H. H. A. Beach. 


CHORUS HONORS 





MME. GOLDIE 


Last Concert of Women’s Philharmonic 
Given in New York 


The season’s last concert of the Women’: 
Philharmonic Society of New York wa: 
given at the Hotel Martinique, New York 
on April 26. The main features of th: 
occasion were the singing of Beatric« 
Goldie, the soprano, of Verdi’s “Ah! Fors 
é Lui,” Strauss’s “Friithlingsstimmen” anx 
Lehmann’s “Roses After Rain,” and thx 
work of the chorus under Mme. Goldie’s 
direction in Denza’s “Sing On” and Bem 
berg’s “Nymphs and Fauns.” 

Mme. Goldie’s delivery of her two solos 
was brilliantly effective and evoked great 
applause. The chorus did its share capitally 
and in appreciation of Mme. Goldie’s abili 
ties as a conductor its members presented 
her with a handsome ebony baton. Among 
the other artists who appeared at this con 
cert were Oscar Hoefer, baritone, and Mme 
Pardon, pianist. 


Orchestra of New York Amateurs in 
Concert 


The Symphony Club, of New York, an 
amateur organization, gave its eleventh 
annual concert on Wednesday evening of 
last week in the assembly room of the 
Colony Club. David Mannes_ conducted 
the orchestra, as he has since the club 
was founded. Mrs. T. M. Wilder was 
concertmaster. The program included 
Schubert’s overture “In Italian Style,” the 
elegie from Massenet’s suite, “Les Erinn- 
yes’ and the Bach gavotte in D Minor. 
The last number was Beethoven’s concerto 
for niano and orchestra, Mrs. George 
Montgomery Tuttle being the soloist. 
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FOR MONTREAL OPERA 


Engagement of Number of Important 
Singers Announced from Abroad 


MonTrREAL, April 24.—Letters received 
to-day from A. Clerk Jeannotte, director 
of the Montreal Opera, now in Paris, bring 
the news that Esther Ferrabini, the bril- 
liant young Italian soprano who was | 
mainstay of the last opera season here, has 
at last won recognition in a big field. She 
has been engaged to sing at Covent Gar- 
den in four of the chief operas in her 
répertoire, “Tosca,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria” 
and “La Navarraise.” She is under con- 
tract for the Montreal season this Autumn. 
Her colleague, Colombini, the company’s 
Italian tenor, will be heard this Summer 
at the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt in the 
season Of Russian opera. He also returns 
to Montreal in October. 

The French conductor who is to share 
with Jacchia the leadership of the Mon- 
treal Opera this Fall, is now announced. 
He is M. Hasselman, one of the best men 
of the Opéra Comique in modern réper- 
toire. 

New sopranos already engaged are 
Mmes. Bowman and Choiseul and perhaps 
Vallandri. Mme. Michot is re-engaged. 

Contraltos: Yvonne Courso and Simone 
Riviere, the latter re-engaged. 

Tenors: Colombini, Michel - d’Arial 
(Monte Carlo and St. Petersburg), Paul 
Sterlin, Bertram Binyon (Covent Garden). 

Baritones: Nicoletti, Hugh Allan (re- 
engaged) and Wainman. 

Bassos: Cargue (formerly of the New 
Orleans Company and later creator of bass 
role in “Louise” in Paris), Cervi and, Va- 
rillat. 

“Louise,” “La Navarraise” and “Mad- 
ame Chrysanthéme” are announced as the 
French novelties. French works will oc- 
cupy a much more important part in the 
répertoire than last season. K. 





Concert to Aid Charity 


A concert for the benefit of St. Pascal's 
Day Nursery, under the direction of the 
Baroness Litta von Elsner, furnished a 
pleasant afternoon at the Lyceum Theater, 
New york, April 25. There was a large 
audience which applauded freely the ef- 
forts of the singers, who included Hor- 
tense Listen, Muriel Tannehill, Hilda 
Tannehill, Hilda Meyer and_ Rosalie 
O’Brien and John McCloskey, tenor; Will- 
iam J. Lloyd, baritone, and ‘Hans Hanke, 
pianist. Baroness von Elsner was the ac- 
companist. 


AN ENTIRE PROGRAM OF 
SEVERN COMPOSITIONS 


Instrumental and Vocal Music of Ameri- 
can Origin Excellently Performed 
at Musicale 





In honor of Edmund Severn, the Amer- 
ican composer, an evening was given on 
Monday last by H. W. Ranger, the land- 
scape artist, at his studio in West Sixty- 
seventh street, 
New York. The 
following pro- 
gram, made up 
wholly of the 
compositions of 
Mr. Severn, was 
presented: 


1, Venetian Ro- 
mance for Violin, 
Piano and Organ, 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn 
and Mr. Ranger. 2. 
Piano Solo, Polonaise, 
Mrs. Severn. 3. Songs, 
Mr, Tuckerman. 4. 
Concerto in D Minor, 
for the Violin, Gia- 
cinta Della Rocca. o. 
Songs, (a) “Darling,” 
(b) “To My Be- 
loved,”’ (c) “Her Vio- 
lin,” Frank Hem- 
street. 6. Piano Solo, 
Valse d’Amour, Mrs. 
Severn. 7. Violin Soli, (a) Nocturne, (b)_Bac- 
chanal, Giacinta Della Rocca. 8. Song Celes- 
tial for Violin, Piano and Organ, Mr. and Mrs. 
Severn and Mr. Ranger. 





Edmund Severn 


Mr. Severn’s compositions show a re- 
markable sense of musicianship and a gift 
in the various styles of writing. 

The Concerto created a profound im- 
pression, as it has on occasions of its pre- 
vious performances, and Miss Della Rocca 
played it in fine style, with good tone and 
a brilliant technic. She likewise scored 
heavily in the “Bacchanal,” imparting 
to the composition its true character. 
Mrs. Severn gave the piano compositions 
with sympathetic interpretation and was re- 
ceived with great. applause after the “Valse 
d’Amour,” a delightful composition in 
modern spirit. Mr. Severn’s songs show 
him to be a true lyricist, and Messrs. Hem- 
street and Tuckerman interpreted them 
most satisfactorily. Both the “Venetian 
Romance” and the “Song Celestial” for 
violin, piano and organ were beautifully 
played and were much applauded by the 
enthusiastic listeners. 





Engelbert Humperdinck’s music for 
“The Blue Bird” will be used for the first 
time in the Vienna production of the 
Maeterlinck play at the People’s Theater. 
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BOSTON PUPILS’ RECITAL 





Richard Platt, Pianist, Brings to Light 
Much Interesting Talent 


Boston, April 22.—A recital was given 
in Steinert Hall on the evening of the 
18th by the pupils of xichard rlatt, the 
pianist, of this city, and the program was 
of unusual interest. Helen Dufort played 
the first movement of the Rubinstein D 
Minor Concerto with a big musicale as well 
as technical grasp; Clara Clarendon played 
the allegro animato of the Bach Italian 
concerto and the popular Moszkowski étude 
“En Automne” in a lighter though not 
less musical style, displaying technical 
fleetness and cleanness and especially in the 
Moszkowski étude real brilliancy. ihe al- 
legro con rio of the Beethoven C Minor 
Concerto was played by Florence Handy 
with a fine enthusiasm and a broad grasp 
of the music, and she was particularly suc- 
cessful in her effective treatment of the 
Moscheles cadenza. Esther Green played 
the first movement of the Schumann con- 
certo in an intimate and entertaining man- 
ner, which best befits the nature of the 
music. The followin movements were 
played by Katherine French, who was very 
successful in the finale, which, barring a 
slight slip, the result of momentarv con- 
ditions, was nlayed with contagious fire, 
swing and enthusiasm. 

Alyse Sodden played two small pieces, 
Schutt’s “Melancholie,” op. 34, No. 1, and 
Godard’s Mazurka, op. 54, music of a salon 
character, given real charm by the young 
pianist. Fanny Story played the Prelude 
“Serenade d’Arlequin” and “Caprice 
Sganarelle” from Schutt’s “Carnival Mig- 
nonne,” with good taste and _ authority. 
Ethel Perkins played the Chopin Scherzo 
in B Flat Minor so unfortunately hack- 
neyed, with a fortunate absence of soft- 
ness or sentimentalizing, with a rather un- 
usual appreciation of the grim earnest of 
the piece and a fluent technic. Eleanor 
Clough gave pleasure with Rachmaninoft’s 
unusual little “Serenade,” which is too 
rarely played and Raff’s “Rigaudon,” which 
is not too rarely played. 

Laura Powell opened the concert with 
a solid and pianistic performance of the 
Preludium, Gavotte and Rigaudon of 
Grieg’s suite, “Aus Holberg’s Zeit.” Miss 
Powell is from Butte, Mont., and has made 
much progress during the short time that 
she has studied with Mr. Platt. Helen 
Robertson played two excellent pieces of 
D’Albert, the Allemande, Gavotte and Mu- 
sette with finish and color and mature 
musicianship. There was a large and very 
applausive audience. 


Religious Concert in Louisville 


LouIsvit_e, April 26.—The Woman’s 
Club committee on music gave its closing 
lecture and recital for the current year at 
Christ Church Cathedral on Wednesday 
afternoon, the subject being “The Devel- 
opment of Sacred Music under the New 
Dispensation.” The choir of fifty men 
and boys, under the direction of the or- 
ganist, Ernest Arthur Simon, participated 
and Mr. Simon delivered the lecture. II- 
lustrations included the music of Pales- 
trina, Purcell, Goss, Attwood, Martin, Nay- 
lor, Bairstow and Stainer. The antiphonal 
organ at the Cathedral is one of the finest 
in the country and has recently been fitted 
up with new motors, with many new stops 
added. 

The Adath Israel sisterhood celebrated 
the Liszt centenary on Monday evening at 
Temple Assembly Hall with a musicale 
devoted to the work of Hungarian com- 
posers. The participants were Cornelle 
Overstreet, Minna Dreifus, Ophelia Rog- 
ers, Blanche Lehmann, Mrs. William Trost 
and Messrs. Letzler, Shapof and Grant. 

H. P. 


SCHOEN-RENE PUPILS 
IN ADMIRABLE RECITAL 


Berlin Audience Treated to Remarkable 
Exhibition of Finished Singing— 
Artists of Note on Program 





Bertin, April 17.—It is not often that 
such splendid student material is presented 
to the public as appeared at the musicale 
on Wednesday given by the vocal teacher, 
Mme. A. E. Schoen-René, whose reputa- 


tion in Europe now equals the fame she 
attained in America when she was an ac- 
knowledged voice authority in Minne- 
apolis. 

Although Mme. Schoen-René is espe- 
cially favored in having exceptional mate- 
rial to work with, nevertheless the finished 
schooling which the young singers mani- 
fest is eloguent testimonial to the abilities 
of the teacher. ‘There was a large inter- 
national assemblage composed of profes- 
sional musicians and laymen at Wednes- 
day’s recital. rupils’ recitals are of com- 
mon occurrence in Berlin, but those of 
such interest as that of Wednesday and 
that have developed so much material of 
positive merit and large promise have been 
rare indeed. This was the program: 

“Mein Gli iubiges Herz,” Bach, Lillian Wiesike, 
soprano; Pogner’s Address, from “ Meistersinger,”’ 
Wagner, W. B. Piersol, basso; “The Shepherd on 
the Rocks,” with Flute Obbligato, chubert, 
Fraulein S. McKay and Lentnant von Eckarts- 
berg; Romance, from “Mignon, ” Thomas, , George 
Meader, tenor; “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from 
“Barber of Seville,’ >’ Rossini, M. B. La Due- 
Piersal; Wotan’s Farewell, from “Walkire,” Wag- 
ner, Dr. A. Milner; (a) “Wie Melodien Ziecht 
es,” and (b) “Standchen,” Brahms; (oe 
mand Hat’s Gesehn,”’ Léwe, Lillian ieske; 
Siegmund’s “Sword Song,” Wagner, George 
Meader; Prayer and Quintet from “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner, Kénig Heinrich, W. B. Piersol; Lohen- 
grin, T. Meader; Elsa, Lillian Wiesike; Ortrud, 
Cara Norden; Telramund, Dr. A. Milner. 

Of Mrs. Lillian Wiesike we have made 
record before in her professional capacity 
as concert singer, but it proved a pleas- 
urable surprise, notwithstanding, that this 
singer should adapt herself with such fa- 
cility to operatic compositions. In the 
quintet from “Lohengrin,” for example, 
her voice rang out with such bell-like 
clearness and her musical control of the 
part was so absolute that she proved in no 
way inferior to some of the most cele- 
brated Elsas of the day. Her Brahms and 
Lowe songs were sung with all the arch- 
ness and with the flexibility of voice that 
have so quickly gained her popularity. W. 
4s. Piersol, who has recently been engaged 
for the Berlin Royal Opera, possesses a 
mellow bass voice which he handles with 
artistic taste, and his interpretations and 
German enunciation give evidence of care- 
ful and conscientious study. Miss S. 
Mackay, also, has been frequently men- 
tioned as a concert singer of excelling 
merit. In her renditions of Schubert's 
composition with the flute obbligato by 
Lieutenant von Eckartsberg she and her 
partner displayed a profound conception 
of the work, although it seemed to me 
that the tempi here were not kept as exact 
as might have been. And then our old 
friend, George Meader, at present a mem- 
ber of the Royal Opera of Stuttgart, de- 
lighted his hearers with his exquisite tenor 
that seems to be growing more mellow and 
voluminous from year to year. His dis- 
tinguished style of singing, his true stage 
temperament, combined with the “routine” 
that only a professional singer of years of 
experience can have, make all his rendi- 
tions a musical treat. Mrs. W. B. La Duc 
Piersol sings her coloratures with com- 
plete mastery of the most difficult pass- 
ages. Had she sung “Una voce poco fa” 
in a theater as she sang it here she would 
unquestionably have brought down the 
house. In a musicale one is not permitted 
to be quite so impulsive. OF & 
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ADVISES CONCERT WORK BEFORE ATTEMPTING OPERA 





THE craze for grand opera during the 

past two seasons has no better indica- 
tion than the desire of concert singers to 
adopt the operatic age. For some years 
American singers have held their own in 
opera abroad, but there has been little op- 
portunity for them in their own country, 
and thus there has been less incentive to 
singers to forsake the beaten paths. sriow- 
ever, with the taking of many lucrative 
concert engagements by operatic stars, 
though they may not be suited to recital 
work, the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme with the result that one reads 
everywhere of American recital singers 
entering the operatic field. 

A few singers have, nevertheless, held 
to their own ideals, claiming that the re- 
citalist has a peculiar field and that it takes 
more real musicianship to give a program 
of songs than it does to dramatically de- 
claim an operatic role with the aid of or- 
chestra, costumes and scenery. Among 
these singers is Albert Janpolski, the Rus- 
sian baritone, who in the past few years 
has made a unique place for himself inthe 
recital field in America. Says Mr. Jan- 
polski : 

“The legitimate place for the baritone is 
the concert and recital field, and not op- 
era. If you will look over the operatic 
scores you will find that there is really 
little that the baritone can do, the prin- 
cipal roles being monopolized by the so- 
prano and tenor. This means that the 
baritone must learn but few roles, and in 
these there is very little scope for his 
artistic or musicianly abilities. On the 
other hand, in oratorio nearly every com- 
pusition offers fine roles to the baritone. 
I have only to mention “Elijah,” “Mes- 
siah’—in fact, almost ‘any oratorio that 
may occur to me to show you that there is 
a bieoer and broader field than in opera. 

“These roles, too, are bigger, and in 
oratorio the baritone does not have to play 
second fiddle. We hear much about the 
tremendous salaries paid to operatic stars, 
but when we examine the facts and look 
at the salaries paid baritones, shorn of all 
of the glamour of the press agent, we find 
these estimates greatly inflated. I received 
an offer to sing in opera next season, but 
I am not going to do it because the money 
I can make is less than in the concert field 
and the artistic opportunities less. 

“Many of the younger singers are mak- 
ing mistakes in entering opera before they 
have made at least a fair career in re- 
cital. The duties of the recitalist are much 
more arduous and in that way the singer 


receives a better training. We often hear 
of a recital singer making a success in 
opera, but seldom the reverse, though there 
are, of course, exceptions. Some months 
ago I followed a famous operatic star on 
a concert course in an up-State city and 
was told that he sang three arias and that 
the committee had to engage a local vio- 
linist and pianist to fill out the program. 
Owing to this and the fact that the star 
did not understand the making up of a 
recital program the audience was dissatis- 
fied and began to leave the hall before the 
program was half over. 

“The recital program is, in itself, a work 
of art. There is no use in trying to make 
a good impression in a program that is 
faultilv put together, and no one but a 
born and bred recital singer can know what 
songs to sing on such a program. Along 
with the right program goes the ability to 
win the audience by sheer musical worth, 
which is in itself a great undertaking. 
Once given this power the recital singer 
need fear no operatic role, for the de- 
mands of the opera are much less exact- 


ing.” 
BOSTON ORGAN RECITAL 








Everette Truette’s Program—“Thais” 
for First Time in English 
Boston, April 22.—Everett E. Truette, 
the organist, well known throughout New 
England, played this program in Symphony 
Hall last evening: 


Toccata in F, Bach; Recitative and Allegro 
from Concerto in B Fiat, Handel; Adagio from 
Sixth Organ Symphony, Widor; Sonata in C 
Minor, Guilmant; essutan in B Minor, Arthur 
Foote; Concert Rondo, Alfred Hollins; “‘The An- 
swer,” W, Wolstenholme; Concert Satz in E 
Flat Minor, Louis Thiele. 

Mr. Truette’s performance was much 


appreciated by an audience of good size. 


.He is not only a musician and virtuoso 9! 


uncommonly solid attainments, he is also 
an organist with a real love and appre- 
ciation of the instrument and the char- 
acter of the music suited for it. The pro- 
gram was well contrasted, first the mag- 
nificent Toccata, then MHandel’s more 
graceful music, then the richly colored 
adagio of Widor and Guilmant’s monu- 
mental affair, which certainly serve to ex- 
ploit the capacities of the modern organ 
if no other purpose. Mr. Truette had 
chosen music eminently suitable to the 
noble instrument upon which he _ per- 
formed. His technical equipment is of a 
very high order and his good taste in reg- 
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istration and kindred matters nearly unas- 
sailable. It is to be wished that the public 
of this city had more frequently the op- 
portunity of hearing genuine organ music 
played by a weti-schooled organist. 

The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany has thus far enjoyed a gratifyingly 
successful season here and what might in 
a certain sense be termed the climax of 
this season came with the production of 
Massenet’s “Thais” on the week of the 
17th, for the first time in English on any 
stage. Carlo Nicosia, who was in other 
days one of Oscar Hammerstein’s conduct- 
ors, led an orchestral performance, which 
was better than one had a right to expect, 
with so comparatively: few instruments at 
the disposal of the leader. The opera was 
staged sumptuously, with fragments of 
Boston Opera scenery following each other 
in picturesque irrelation. On the whole 
the opera was well mounted and sung with 
unexpected distinction. Lois Ewell proved 
very capable as Thais, and Giuseppe Picco, 
while not. a very psychological Athanaei, 
still contrived to infuse into the part con- 
siderable legitimate interest. The cast ai- 
ternating with the cast of Monday night 
offered Louis Kreidler, 4 strong German 
type of baritone, as Athanael and Edith 
Helena as another very suitable Thais. 
“Thais” brought a large house almost 
every night. O. 
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Mischa Elman’s Farewell and a Stirring 
Performance of “Stabat Mater” 


SAN Francisco, April 16.—A return and 
final concert by the Russian virtuoso, 
Mischa Elman, was given Sunday after- 
noon in Scottish Rite Auditorium. A 
large audience greeted the popular young 
violinist, who gave an entire change of 
program. 

A performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was given on Good Friday after- 
noon at the Greek Theater in Berkeley by 
a chorus of one hundred and fifty voices se- 


lected from the San Francisco Choral So- 
ciety and the Wednesday Morning Ciub of 
Oakland, and an orchestra of forty under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff. The 
chorus was assisted by a quartet composeu 
of Fannie Bailey, soprano; Clinton Morse, 
tenor: Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, contralto, 
and Henry L. Perry, bass. The singers 
seemed inspired by the beautiful environ- 
ment of the open air theater and delightful 
sunshine and sang the various numbers in 
a manner that won enthusiastic applause 
from the thousands in attendance. 

There was a large attendance at the Pa- 
cific Musical Society’s concert on Wednes- 
dav morning. The program was given by 
Sigmund Beel, violinist, and Hermann 
Genss, pianist. Mr. Beel, whose recitals 
have been one of the features of this sea- 
son, has returned to London to resume _ his 
engagements there. x. 3. 





TO SING FOR KAISER 





Nordica Invited to Appear as “Isolde” 
and “Briinnhilde” in Berlin Opera 


Mme. Lillian Nordica has been asked 
to sing at the Berlin Royal Opera this 
Spring on an invitation extended at the 
request of the German Emperor. She has 
been requested to appear as J/solde in 
“Tristan und Isolde” May 27 and as 
Briinnhilde in the “Ring” trilogy the fol- 
lowing week. The Kaiser has ignored the 
comments directed against the manage- 
ment of his Royal Opera to the effect 
that it has exhibited too much favor to- 
wards American singers. 

After her Berlin engagement Mme. 
Nordica will go to Paris for a series of 
performances in French. She is to ap- 
pear in a Wagner concert at Albert Hall, 
London, during Coronation Week. 

Mme. Nordica’s American concert tour 
ended last Saturday in Spartanburg, S. C., 
where she and Mr. Scotti were the solo- 
ists with the New York Symphony Or 
chestra under Walter Damrosch. 











BEL CANTO MUSICAL CLUB IN CONCERT 





HE Bel Canto Musical Club, of which 
~ Lazar S. Samoiloff, the well-known 
singing teacher, is musical director, gave 
its second annual operatic concert in the 
big hall of Terrace Garden, New York, 
on the evening of April 16. The full pro- 
gram of the event was as follows: 

“Faust,”’ Prologue, Gounod, Faust, Harry Hep- 
ner, Mephistophe es, Hector ‘Orpheus, Bel Canto 
Chorus; Duet, “Herbstlied, vf Mendelssohn, Fran- 
cis Morris, Lazar S. Samoiloff; Duet, “Pearls of 
Love,” C, Pinsuti, Irma Baum, Zetta Metchik; 
5, Aida,” Acts II. and III., Verdi; Aria, “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” Donizetti, Edna Elias; Duet, 
(a) “Don Giovanni,” Mozart, (b) Crucifix, Faure, 
Doris Gerlach, Lazar S. Samoiloff; “Faust,” Act 
II, Gounod; Aria “Roberto il Diabolo,” feyer- 
beer, Daisy Von Hunerbein; Duet, ‘Traviata,’ 
Verdi, Violetta, Vivien Holt, Germont, Lazar 5. 
Samoiloff; March, ‘“Tannhdauser,” Wagner, Bel 
Canto Chorus. 

The act from “Faust” was admirably 
given. Mr. Hepner, in the title role, re- 
vealed a voice of considerable promise 
and fine quality and showed himself to be 
possessed of a considerable degree of mu- 
sical feeling. Mr. Orpheus, the Mephisto, 


has a bass baritone organ of fine round- 


ness and resonance. Miss Morris, who 
sang the Mendelssohn duet with Mr. Sam- 
oilotf, possesses an excellent and well- 
trained soprano. Miss Baum and Miss 
Metchik united most successfully in the 
Pinsuti piece and Edna Elias sang the 
air from “Lucia” with tonal beauty and 
great flexibility of execution. The “Cru- 
cifix” duet was sung by Miss Gerlach and 
Mr. Samoiloff in a manner that earned 
them many recalls. Hepner scored heav- 
ily in a cavatina from “Faust,” singing it 
with the proper degree of expressiveness 
and attaining his high C with ease. 
Another important feature of the evening 
was the duo from “Traviata” sung by 
Miss Holt and Mr. Samoiloff. Miss Holt 
is one of the most promising of the Sam- 
oiloff pupils. The singing of the chorus 
in the “Tannhauser” march was a model 
of precision and tonal beauty. The audi- 
ence, which was a very large one, appre- 
ciated to the fullest extent the admirable 
work of the Samoiloff pupils and ap- 
plauded with unreserved enthusiasm. 
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NEW SONG CYCLE A 
NOTEWORTHY WORK 


Cadman’s “ The Morning of the 
Year’’ Has First Hearing 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—The first per- 
formance of a new song cycle, “The Morn- 
ing of the Year,” by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, who was one of the winners in 
the composition contest of the National 
Federation of Music, which met in this city 
a few weeks ago, was given by La Favorita 
Quartet, at Witherspoon Hall, on Monday 
evening, April 24. The members of the 
quartet—Julia Z. Robinson, soprano; Kath- 
erine Rosenkranz, contralto; Anthony D. 
McNichol, tenor, and Henry Hotz, bass— 
are among the best and most popular of 
Philadelphia’s singers, and have an estab- 
lished popularity which ensures them a 


large and admiring audience whenever they 
appear. Consequently, the production of 
Mr. Cadman’s new composition was not 
extensively advertised, and as so little had 
been heard of it in advance it came as a 
pleasant surprise. Its interpretation proved 
one.of the musical treats of the season, for 
the work is one of rare merit and, charm. 
The words were selected from modern 
poets by Nelle Richmond Eberhart, and are 
poetic and graceful, well suited to musical 
elucidation. They tell of the coming of 
Spring, when “the dark and stubborn Win- 
ter dies,” the passage of the days to “coy 
April, shy coquette,” and on to May, when 
“again the sun is over all.” The budding 
of flowers, the singing of birds, the gentle 
breath of balmy zephyrs, all are dwelt upon 
with rhapsodizing joy and praise, the end 
coming with the plea, sung by the four 
voices, “O Spirit of the Spring, Delay!” 
and then, when “Summer is here with all 
her gaudy shows,” a soft and lingering 
farewell in the words, “O Spirit of the 
Spring, good-bye !” 

The music is written with solos for all 
the voices, duets and quartets, and is dis- 
tinctly melodious throughout, having sim- 
plicity, with no striving for big effects, but 





rever lusing its charm. Without much in 
the way of contrast or climax, there is still 
enough of variety to preclude monotony, 
and so far removed from any sign of 
tedium is it that—and is not this compli- 
ment enough?—even the sated concert- 
goer, when the last note has been sung, 
wishes that there were more. Seldom, in- 
deed, does one hear music so sweet, so ap- 
pealing and so refreshing. That much of 














Katherine Rosenkranz Henry Hotz 


this, the other evening, was due to the 
manner in which it was sung must be con- 
ceded. Mr. Cadman was fortunate in hav- 
ing his new work first interpreted by sing- 
ers so capable of realizing its beauties. 
Miss Robinson, who has long been recog- 
nized as one of Philadelphia’s most tal- 
ented sopranos, sang her part exquisitely, 
the aria, “Welcome, Sweet Wind, You 
Bring a Breath of Spring,” which contains 
some florid passages, being executed with 
admirable facility, in pure, sweet, flexible 
tones. Miss Rosenkranz’s rich, resonant 
contralto also was heard to excellent ad- 
vantage, her singing having authority and 
feeling, and Mr. McNichol, who possesses 
a lyric tenor of unusually sympathetic 
quality, sang, with. much expression, the 
aria and solo, “Love’s Exultant Sign Is in 
the Sky,” which is a musical gem, and 
doubtless will find place on many concert 
programs, being especially well done. It 
has a refrain of haunting melody, to these 
words: 
“T cannot sing to thee as I would sing 

If I were quickened by the holy lark, 
With fire from heaven and sunlight on his wing, 

Who wakes the world with witcheries of the 

dark,”’ 

Henry Hotz had a solo in which he was 

given an excellent opportunity to show his 


ability. It is a song to March, very much 

in the style of “Why Do the Heathen 

Rage?” in “The Messiah,” and some spir- 

ited music is fittingly wedded to such words 

as: 

“T Martius am! Once first, and now the third: 
To lead the year was my appointed place; 


A mortal disposses’d me by a word, 
And set there Janus with a double face.” 


Not upon the solos alone, however, de- 

















Julia Z. Robinson Anthony D. McNichol 


pends the beauty of the composition, for 
there is a tender duet for soprano and 
tenor, “I Had Known You, Dear, So Long,” 
which helps to introduce a suggestion ot 
“love interest,” and the quartet has some 
fine numbers, including “I Heard the Whis- 
pering Voice of Spring”; the merry little 
song, in glee or madrigal form, “I Saw the 
Bud-crowned Spring, Go Forth,” and the 
concluding farewell to the Springtime. The 
piano part also is important and full of 
melody, both in the accompaniment and in 
several solo passages, of distinct charm 
being an interlude between the first and 
second parts. The instrumental part of the 
work was well played by W. Sylvano 
Thunder, the regular accompanist for La 
Favorita Quartet. es ee 





Tenor Hackett Pleases Providence 

Charles. F. Hackett, the tenor, under 
management of Marc Lagen, appeared 
April 25 with the Arion Society at Provi- 
dence, R. I., and made a profound impres- 
sion by his artistic work. So well pleased 
was Dr. Jordan, conductor of the society, 
that he has engaged Mr. Hackett to sing 
with his society at Pawtucket and also in 
“Caractacus” next year. Mr. Hackett will 
be heard with manv leading choral societies 
next season. 


SHEFFIELD CHOIR 
IN CHICAGO AGAIN 


Sir Edward Elgar Directs Perform- 
ance of His Own “Dream 
of Gerontius ”’ 





Cuicaco, May 1.—The second concert of 
the Sheffield Choir advanced “The Dream 
of Gerontius,” presented under the baton 
of its composer, Sir Edward Elgar. The 
body of singers, unfortunately, appeared to 
show less power and brilliancy than at their 
first concert, but impressed as having more 
finish and cleverness for gradation of tone 
than was suspected at their inaugural con- 
cert. The score for the orchestra, as usual 
with the Elgar works, was finely played by 
the Thomas Orchestra. 

The tenor, Mr. Turnpenny, sang with 
ease and authority, but no lilt was mani- 
fested in his work. Miss Lonsdale infused 
considerable warmth in her work; but Mr. 
Charlesworth, the basso cantante, who had 
the least to do, was the best of the trio. 

The third and concluding concert of the 
choir attracted a capacity house to enjoy 
some of the most agreeable and finished 
singing that had been accomplished under 
the baton of Dr. Coward during his brief 
visit. The singing of Elgar’s setting to the 
words of Rossetti, “Song of Mine,” had a 
moving beauty through the vocalism of 
these singers, admirable in nuance as it 
was in clearness and brilliancy of tone, to 
give the poetic force the singable value it 
really but rarely earns. Among other com- 
positions of old English songs were Mor- 
ley’s “Fire, Fire, My Heart” and Edward’s 
“Going to My Lonely Bed,” both fine ex- 
amples of sixteenth century melody-mak- 
ing, so admirably revealed that the director 
allowed an encore in Radenscroft’s “Merry 
Spring.” A difficult and ambitious feature 
was Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens.” Maude 
Willby’s singing of Ronald’s “Down in the 
Forest” and Rossetti’s “My Heart is Like 
an Apple Tree” was approved heartily and 
Wilfred Birdo sang Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Awake, Beloved,” giving as an encore 
“Sad Gray Eyes.” Robert Chignell, a res- 
onant basso, sang Tschaikowsky’s Pilgrim 
song. \. Be a 
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worthy singer will certainly be heard from. 


attend brought a really artistic profit. 


her imposing appearance. 
VOLKS7 

the best singers whom I have heard this winter. 

voice, which 


Kathleen Howard 





VOSSISCHE ZEITUNG, April 5.—Kathleen Howard, who introduced herself in Bechstein 

Hall, does not belong to the every i appearances’ Heer full, well-trained contralto lent itself to an 

— power of winning expressiveness, which captivated and warmed the hearer. 
t 


TAEGLICHE RUNDSCHAU, April |.—The song recitals which it was pcssible for me to 
It was only from the performance of the contralto, Kathleen 
Howard, that | had the impression of a strong, musical intelligence. 
tual side of the songs from Chadwick, MacDowell, Brahms, etc., which she presented, with note- 
worthy self-dependence and artistic understanding. 


ITUNG, April 6.—Kathleen Howard is a magnificent contralto and belongs amon 
A large and at the same time warm, well-trained 
delights equally in all registers, in piano as well as forte; and an execution uniformly skilled 
in the presentation of serious and dramatic, as well as lighter songs. A perfect accent in fe 
English, Italian and French is another merit of this artist who deserves to be named in the very first rank. 


Prima Donna 
Contralto of 
Darmstadt Royal 
Opera 


Some Press Comments of 
the Berlin Concert 
March 29 


CRITICISMS: 


BERLINER LOKAL - AN- 
ZEIGER, April, |, 1911.— 
The wane of the season brought 
the concert of an important ar- 
tist of song, the contralto, Kath- 
leen Howard, who deserves to be 
reckoned among the very best 
of her profession. The artist had 
grouped her program obviously 
to demonstrate the whole range 
of her abilities. She sang not 
only with entirely excellent ac- 
cent German, English, French 
and Italian, but had opportunity 
in songs from Chadwick, Mac- 
Dowell, Brahms, etc., to go 
through all the steps of expres- 
sion from passionate earnest to 
lightest grace with always con- 
vincing power of expression: and 
to show her satisfying, unusually 
musical voice, from softest piano 
to radiant forte, and from high G 
to low F, to be obedient in the 
rarest degree to all her intentions. 


This note- 


The singer mastered the intellec- 


The artist possesses a large voice adequate to 


serman, 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are ——T 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil's Secret, Two keys, + - 4c 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated title page, 60c. 
The Race, Two ke s,° . - 25c. 
Little Boy Blue, o keys, - 50c, 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, $1 Net 
The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application, 
Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 





















“MUSICOLONY” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 
fe 


the tropolitan Opera House, says: 
“T had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 


chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 
For particulars address “Musicolony,” 1 East 


42d St., New York. Phone 6244 Bryant. 


THEL CRANE 


SOPRANO—Orat rio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St.. NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


MORTON ADKINS 


BARITONE 
Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hail 


Personal Address: 
34 West 44th Street 


FLORENCE E. H. 


MARVIN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Refers—by permission to RICCARDO MARTIN 
and Dr. HOLBROOK CURTIS 
Address: 75 Willow St., Brooklyn. Tel. 4505 Main 


GEORGE P 


CARR 
TENOR | °479R19, conceRTS 


Mana ent: 
MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal Address: 16 East 10th Street 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 


Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Tel. 2499 Columbus New Yors 


VAN KURAN 


For terms and dates address: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, 5 W. 38th St.. N, Y. City 


Mme. BEATRICE 


GOLDIE 


Voice Culture 130 West 9ist Street 
Recftals, Concerts NEW YORK 


ELLEN YERRINTON 


Pianist and Teacher 


Preparatory Teacher for Mme. TERESA CARRENO, 
Berlin, 1908-09 ai 
BOSTON 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL 








AND INSTRUMENTAL 








THE OLIVER DITSON .Co. publishes 
a setting of “Abide with Me,’* by 
Frederic Field Bullard. It is in the style 
of a conventional sacred song which is 
pleasingly melodic. It is published for me- 
dium and low voice, the latter making an 
ideal bass solo. 
* * * 


HALLETT GILBERT. has just pub- 

lished, through the house of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., two songs for a high 
voice.t They are Minuet “La Phyllis” and 
“A Rose and a Dream.” 

In his Minuet “La Phyllis,” the com- 
poser, has collaborated with his wife and 
to her charming poem has written music 
that expresses in its every measure the 
delicate sentiment of the lines. The first 
theme is given out in A Flat Major, with 
a most fitting accompaniment telling of 
“Phyllis dancing the minuet in her petti- 
coat of pink”; then follows a bit of nar- 
rative about the eyes of the dainty lady, 
and here Mr. Gilberté has given a delight- 
ful turn to his melody by transtorming his 
original theme to A Flat Minor, without 
bringing a note of sadness to the song. 
The second stanza is set to the same music 
and completes the song in an airy and 
truly delightful manner. It is a composi- 
tion, filled with grace and charm, with a 
lovely touch of the olden time in the mu- 
sic, and its composer is to be congratulated 
on catching the spirit of the poem so suc- 
cessfully. Lyric sopranos will go far to 
find a song that is more beautiful in mel- 
ody and at the same time written with so 
complete a regard for the voice. Mme. 
Jomelli, to whom the song is dedicated, 
and who has sung it in her concert work 
this Winter, has pronounced it to be one 
of the most successful songs by an Amer- 
ican composer that she ever sung, and has 
told the composer that she has been com- 
pelled to repeat it wherever she has sung it. 

A more serious note is sounded in “A 
Rose and a Dream,” the composer giving 
more of the intimate emotions in his music. 
The introduction in D Minor, Andante, 
common time, is a fine bit of pianistic tone- 
color, with the unusual interval of a ninth 
recurring in the right hand; the voice be- 
gins in three-four time, with a melody of 
refined pathos, the accompaniment being 
varied in rhythm and lending excellent sup- 
port to the voice by its placing on the 
piano. A clifnax is reached on a high A, 
after which the song ends, a little post- 





*““ApIpE wITH Me.” Sacred song. by Frederic 
Field Bullard. Published bv the liver Ditson 
Co., Boston, Mass. Price, 60 cents. 


lude, harmonically subtle, bringing the song 
to an end. It is an art-song of rare beauty 
and proves that even at this modern day 
a composer can write melodically and at- 
tain success, provided that his melody be 
refined. 

* * * 


USSELL KING MILLER, the Phila- 
delphia organist, has recently pub- 
lished with the H. W. Gray Co., of New 
York, a sort of philosophical dissertation 
for a high voice with organ accompani- 
ment called “What Is Man?”t 

Mr. Miller has tried to convey his 
thought in this present work by intensely 
scholarly music and that he has not met 
with better success is not to be wondered 
at. The composer who writes such a work 
as this one and commands attention with 
it is yet to be found; Brahms’s “Geistliche 
Lieder” have never attained to the same 
level of general admiration and esteem 
that the master’s other songs have and the 
reason is not far to seek. 

The composition opens in G Minor, com- 
mon time, “Lento”; the voice begins 
“quasi recitativo” and continues to inquire 
into the question of Man’s “what” and 
“why.” Then enters a “Moderato serioso” 
with a very interesting organ part, one 
that is contrapuntal in texture and well 
made, in which a figure in descending 
thirds is introduced. This continues 
through the keys of G Minor, B Flat 
Minor, etc., till a parlando appears, a sign 
for a little more recitative. A “Lento 
cantabile” is next on the list in B Flat 
Major, a wearisome figure in sixths going 
on without end, while the voice sings a 
bit of melody which would be infinitely 
more suited to Heine’s poem “Du bist wie 
eine Blume” than to these serious words. 
And so the scene closes. Mr. Miller, who 
has written splendid organ music, such as 
his “Scherzo Symphonique,” “Concert 
Overture, op. 18,” etc., can do better things 
with his talent than to lavish it on this 
type of composition. It is all too serious 
and the writer can only repeat Sir Edward 
Elgar’s recent suggestion to the younger 
English composers, “Don’t be too serious,” 
which is quite apropos and timely. 


*“La Paytitis.” Song for a high voice. By 
Hallett Gilberté. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York. Price 60 cents. ‘‘A RosE AND A Dream.” 
Song for a high voice. By Hallett Gilberté. Pub- 
lished by G, Schirmer, New York. Price 50 
cents, 

t“Wuat Is Man?” Solo for a high voice, with 
organ accompaniment. By Russell King Miller, 
op. 17. Published by the H. W. Gray Co., 
New York. Price 50 cents. 














Press Agent—The prima donna refused 
a good offer of marriage to-day. She says 
she is wedded to her art. 

Impresario (making out payroll)—Why 
not? Her art pays her better than any 
alimony she could get—New York Amer- 
ican. 

* * * 

The Greens had a new piano, and 
Eleanor was telling Mildred and the gir! 
across the street about it. 

“What’s the name of your piano?” Mil- 
dred inquired of the girl across the street. 

“Steinmake,” was the answer. 

“The name of ours is “Pickering,” said 
Mildred. 

“Well, ours just came last night,” piped 
Eleanor, “and we haven’t named it yet.”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

+ * + 


A singer and surgeon, I say, 
Betray a not distant relation, 
For one yearns for grand opera, 
And one for a grand operation.—Life. 


At one of the Yorkshire inns there is 
a pianist who can vamp to any song that 
any singer wishes to sing. He cannot read 
a note of music, yet, in the local vernacu- 
lar, he “can play owt.” 

Recently, however, he met with an unex- 
pected check. A man hummed over an air, 
but the pianist failed to get the key. 

“Let’s try it again,” he said, and they 
tried it again. 

Still it was of no use. 

A third trial brought no better result. 

Then the pianist turned to the singer in 
anger and said: “Sitha, Aw’ve tried tha 
on t’ white uns, Aw’ve tried tha on t’ black 
uns, and Aw’ve tried tha on t’ black and 
white ’uns mixed. It’s no use; that’s sing- 
ing between t’ cracks !”—Tit-Bits. 

es 9 

The manager of a suburban music hall 
was testing the abilities of several candi- 
dates for stage honors one day last week, 
and this is how he let down one of the 
would-be funny men: 

“I’m sorry, my boy, but your songs won't 
do for me. I can’t allow any profanity in 
my theater,” he said, not unkindly. 

“But, my dear sir, I do not use profan- 


” 


ity,” replied the aspirant. 
“No,” assented the manager, “but the au- 
dience would.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 
2 oa 


“The professor says that music owes a 
great deal to Rossini,” said the young 
woman. “What’s Rossini?” 

“That,” replied Mr. Cumrox, “is probably 
Italian for ‘rosin.’”"—Wasniugton Star. 
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SCOTCH PROGRAMS, SHAKE- 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone pla to artistic 
finishing for concert, Oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie Rap id, soprano, Metro- 
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soprano, Metro litan Opera Company; a 
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Conried Grand Opera Company, Allen Hinckley, 
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basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor , Royal Opera. Berlin; Orville Harrold, tenor 
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Opera, Dresden: Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
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Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 


LOVE’S DIAL 
By Reginald De Koven 


FOUR SONGS 


Dawn Noon Twilight Moonlight 


A WREATH of SONGS 
By Adolph M. Foerster 
SIX SONGS 


Finland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


Price $1.25 each. Special Discount 
to Teachers. Write for our New Catalogue 


Jerome H. Remick & Co. 


f DETROIT AND NEW YORK 











A New Setting of Three Lyrics 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


"AH! LOVE BUT A DAY” 
**| SEND MY HEART UP TO THEE” 
"THE YEARS AT THE SPRING” 
Music by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Price, Complete, - - + += 7&c. Gambleized 
Being sung with tremendous success, by Alice 
Nielsen, Evan Williams, Daniel Beddoe, Alfred 
Hiles Bergen, and many others. Published by 
THE GAMBLE HINCED MUSIC Co. 
Publishers and Dealers. 18 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 








**You' ll like Gambleized Sheet Music.'’ It Costs No More. 
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LILLA ORMOND TO SING 
IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Engaged for Recitals and Private Ap- 
pearances in Both Cities—Plans Long 
American Tour for Next Season 


Boston, May 1.—One of the first of the 
younger musical set to sail for Europe to 
take part in the London and Paris seasons 
will be Lilla Ormond, the mezzo-soprano, 
who will leave her home in Boston to-day 
for New York and sail Thursday on the 
George Washington. She will open her 


London season May 23 with a recital to 
be followea by another recital May 30 
and she will sing many times privately 
during the season both in London and 
Paris. She will give a recital in Paris in 
June and will spend part of July and Au- 
gust in Switzerland and in a tour of the 
Continent. 


Miss Ormond has finished a most suc- 
cessful season, during which she has sung 
in all of the principal cities in the East 
and Middle West, including a number of 
appearances in New York City and Bos- 
ton and a recital at the White House for 
President and Mrs. Taft, on which oc- 
casion she received the honor of being the 
first woman to be presented with a medal 
from the President. Her regular season 
closed early in April, but she sang sev- 
eral times during the middle and latter 
part of the month in New York and Bos- 
ton privately and at charity concerts, one 
of these being at the Plaza in New York, 
where she made a great success before a 
crowded house. While spending a few 
days at her home here she went over a 
particularly beautiful Irish ballad for 
mezzo-soprano and orchestra, which has 
just been written bv George W. Chadwick, 
director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and dedicated to Miss Or- 
mond. She expects to sing this several 
times next season. 


The season of 1911-12 will begin early 
in October for Miss Ormond, when she 
will make a tour of canada, which will 
take her to the Pacific Coast, after which 
she will visit the important cities of the 
Southwest and Middle States, probabiv not 
returning East until Spring. Her Amer- 
ican tour, for which a large number of 
engagements have already been booked, is 
being arranged by her manager, R. E. 
Johnston, and her European engagements 
this season will be under the management 
of the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency. D. L. L. 


MRS. HUNT IN RECITAL 








Program of Songs Given at Isidore 
Luckstone’s New York Home 


The program of songs given by Mrs. 
Helen Hunt last iday evening at the 
home of Isidore Luckstone was one of the 
most largely attended and interesting of 
the Spring studio recitals. There was gen- 
erous applause and Mrs. Hunt added to 
the program, which was as follows: 


“E ingrato, lo veg Galup ij “An eine Aeols- 
harfe,” eRrah hms; BWiegenlicd, * Humperdinck; 
“Die Nacht” and “Morgen,” Strauss; “Der Gart- 
ner,” Kahn; “War ich nicht eim Halm auf frisch- 
em Wiesengrund?” Tschaikowsky ; “Mon bras 
ressait,” and “Dans la plaine,’ Widor; “Sur 
eau,” Hue; “Le Bonnet du Luzon” and “Re- 
tractation,” Mathe; “‘Le Miroir,” Ferrari; “Vive 
Amour,” Massenet; “Dear Dark Head,” Fox; 
“Hopak,”’ Moussorgsky ; “The Moon Drops Low,” 
Cadman; “When the ‘Night Comes,” Carpenter; 
“Spring,” Tosti. 


Mrs. Hunt has often been complimented 
by the public and critics for her use of 
messa voce, her significant phrasing and 
her admirable interpretations, and in these 
essentials she again charmed her audience. 
She has acquired in no small degree the art 
of individualizing and of characterizing the 
songs she sings. 


TO GIVE OPERA ON 
NEW YORK EAST SIDE 


Seven Weeks’ Season, Under the 
Zuros, to Begin on 
May 22 


The announcement is made of another 
popular opera project, to be known as the 
New Grand Opera Company, which will 
give a season of seven weeks at the Peo- 
ple’s Theater, No. 201 Bowery, New York, 
beginning May 22. The aim of the direct- 
ors of the company is to give opera at 
popular prices and to give performances 
which, from the artistic standpoint, will be 
as nearly perfect as those for which the 
public is wont to pay $5 a seat. 3 

The location of the theater is in the 
center of the population from which the 
company expects to draw its audiences. 

The administrative manager of the com- 
pany is Louis Zuro, who for five years 
held a responsible position with Oscar 
Hammerstein, and the artistic director and 
conductor will be Josiah Zuro, who has to 
his credit four years of coaching and drill- 
ing the huge chorus of the Manhattan Op- 
era House, and who, during the last season 
at the Manhattan, made such a success for 
himself as conductor of “Hans the Flute 
Player.” aN 

Among the principals who have already 
been engaged are Werner Alberti, tenor ; 
Mitchell Thompson, basso; Giuseppe Pi- 
mazzoni, baritone; Jeannette Alvina and 
Charlotte Lund, sopranos, and Alice Gentle, 
mezzo soprano. The répertoire will consist 
of German, French and Italian operas, as 
follows: “Carmen,” “Faust” and “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” in French; “Die Judin,” in 
German, and “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Tra- 








—Photo by Mishkin 
Josiah Zuro, Musical Director of the 
New Grand Opera Co. 


viata,” “Tosca” and “Rigoletto” in Italian 
There will be a chorus of fifty and an or- 
chestra of forty, mostly taken from the 
Manhattan and Metropolitan orches-ras 
and a ballet of twenty, the prima ballerina 
being Lola Castella. 

The People’s Theater has 1800 seats, a 
very large stage and, in a general way, is 
well equipped for grand opera perform- 
ances. 





COMPOSER BERGH WEDS 





Surprises Friends by Announcement of 
Marriage to Geraldyne Peck 


The marriage is announced of Arthur 
Bergh and Geraldyne Peck, the ceremony 
having taken place on April 25 at St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, in New York City. The 
event comes as a surprise to their friends 
and somewhat as a surprise to the bride 
and groom, for although they had expected 
to be married in June they suddenly de- 
cided to be married at once. 


Mr. Bergh, well known as the composer 
of music to Poe’s “Raven” and many songs, 
is connected with the New Jersey Tele- 
phone Herald Company of Newark, N. J. 
The bride will not give up her stage career 
and has a contract to play Rebecca in “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm” next season 
under the management of Klaw & Er- 
langer. 

The bride and groom will live at the 
home of the latter, at the Felix-Portland 
Hotel, New York. 





Western Tour for Mme. Valeri’s Pupil 


an, advanced pupil of 
Mme. Delia Valeri, the well-known New 
York vocal teacher, has been engaged to 
make a tour of the West beginning on 
May 3. Her concerts will include appear- 
ances in Hutchinson, Kan.; Wichita, Win- 
field, Ottawa, Kansas City, Mo.; Monte- 
zuma, ka., and other cities. Before leav- 
ing for the West she will sing at a con- 
cert in Bloomfield, N. J. These engage- 
ments have been gotten through the en- 
dorsement and influence of Signor Ales- 
sandro Bonci, who has been much interested 
in Miss Briggs’s career. 


Grace E. Briggs, 
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BANK CLERKS IN CHORUS 


H. R. Humphrey’s Singers Give Last 
Concert—Hans Kronold a Soloist 


The third concert of the New York 
Banks’ Glee Club took place in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of April 20. The 
soloists were Enriqueta Crichton, soprano; 
Carl Dufft, baritone; William Jones, or- 
ganist, and Hans Kronold, cellist. ‘The 
full program was as follows: 


Organ Solo, “Toccata and Fugue in D Minor,” 
Bach. Mrs. Jones; (a) “What Shall He Have That 
Kill’d the Deer?’’? Mrs. Carrie B. Wilson Adams; 
(b) “The Lamp, in the West,” Horatio Parker; 
Song, “Hosanna,” Jules Granier, Dr. Dufft; “Fare- 
well,”’ Victor Herbert; Aria, “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster” (“Oberon”), Weber, Mime. Crichton; 
Violoncello Solos, (a) “Larghetto,” Handel, (b) 
“Menuetto,” Mozart, and (c) “Allegro,” Boccher- 
ini, Mr. Kronold; “*The March to Battle,” John 
R, Lund; Incidental Solos by Mme. Crichton and 


Dr. Dufft; “Three Cavalier Songs,” Villiers Stan- 
ford, Dr. Dufft and Glee Club; Violoncello Songs, 
(a) “Liebestraum,” Liszt, (b) “Vito,” Popper. 
Mr. Kronold; Humorous Part, Song, “Two Snails,” 
8 Sridge; Songs, (a) “OW hen Love Is Kind,” 
Old Melody, (b) “The Cuckoo,” Liza Lehman, 
Mme. Enriqueta Crichton; “Know’'st Thou the 
Sea?” Cl. vy. Droste, 


Under the direction of H. R. Humphries 
the club has developed into one of the fore- 
most choral organizations in the city. It 
sang everything on this occasion with its 
wonted degree of enthusiasm, beauty of 
tone, and precision. The presence of such 
a body in a city so poorly supplied with 
good choral music as New York is a mat- 
ter for congratulation. It is entirely 
through the enthusiasm and devotion of 
the singers and the inspiring leadership of 
Mr, Humphries that such remarkable re 
sults have been attained. 

The soloists were received with much ap 
plause. Mr. Kronold’s solos seemed to 
please, and Mr. Dufft sang with his custom- 
ary beauty and expressiveness of tone, 
authoritative delivery and refined phras ng. 
Mme. Crichton, too, was well liked. The 
audience was a very large one. 





N. Y. Philharmonic Secures Zimbalist’s 
American Début 


the nussian violinist, who will 
American tour next Winter, 


Zimbalist, 
make his first 


will make his American début with the 
New York Philharmonic Society in Carne- 
gie Hall on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 2, and a second appearance on Friday 


afternoon, November 3. He will also play 
with the New xork Philharmonic Society 
at the first of the concerts in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on the afternoon of November 5. 





QPERA SONG BIRDS 
FLIT TO EUROPE 


Most of the Important Metro- 
politan Artists Depart 
This Week 


Many singers of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sailed on the Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilie for their Summer in Europe on 
Wednesday, May 3, and others followed 
Thursday the George Washington. 
Mme. departed Wednesday, still 
suffering from an acute attack of sciatica. 
She goes to take a cure at Aix-les-Bains 
before returning to her home in Berlin. 


Conductor Arturo Toscanini was another 
Wednesday traveler. He goes to Paris. 
To Paris also went Leo Slezak, Adamo 
Didur, Otto Goritz, Dinh Gilly, Basil Ruys- 
dael and Alfred Reiss. Didur will sing in 
the Russian season at the Chatelet. Bella 
Alten will appear in Hamburg and Berlin 
before her next season in New York. She 
was on the same steamer, and so, too, was 
the pianist, Josef Hofmann. 

General Manager Gatti-Casazza and his 
wife, Frances Alda, were slated to depart 
on the George Washington with several of 
the important members of the company, 
including Geraldine Farrar. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gatti-Casazza will go first to Paris, but 
will spend the Summer in Milan. Miss 
Farrar will appear for the first time at 
the Imperial Opera in Vienna, and may 
sing in “Konigskinder” in Berlin. Alfred 
Hertz, Riccardo Martin, Antonio Scotti, 
Andres de Segurola and Glenn Hall were 
also booked for the George Washington. 

Several of the singers interrupted their 
trip back to New York from Atlanta, where 
the Spring tour of the Metropolitan com- 
pany closed, for a brief stay at Richmond, 
Va., to sing at the festival there. Among 
these were Alma Gluck, Florence Wickham, 
Pasquale Amato, Riccardo Martin and Her- 
bert Witherspoon. Mr. Amato is to sing 
at a short season of Italian opera in Ber- 
lin and Mr. Martin will be a member of the 
company at Covent Garden throughout the 
entire London season. 

Emmy Destinn is also to be a member 
of the Covent Garden company, and will 
remain with it until July, incidentally cre- 
ating the role of Minnie in London’s pro- 
duction of “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
She will sing in Berlin next Fall before 
returning to this country. Miss Destinn 
was one of those who sailed Wednesday. 


on on 


Gadski 





CHICAGO VIOLINIST HEARD 


Wallie Heymar Gives Recital Which 
Shows a Promising Career 


Cuicaco. May 1.—Wallie Heymar, a tal- 
ented youno violinist of this city, gave 
pleasurable exposition of her talent last 
Thursday evening in Music Hall. While 
she has not yet realized the full fruitage 
of artistry that will come with experi- 
ence there was promise enough to demon- 
strate her capability. Her program in- 
cluded the Mozart Sonata, for piano and 
violin, the Elegy and Rondo by Sauret and 
the Lalo Concerto. She was assisted by 
John B. Miller, the tenor, who gave a 
splendid reading of Handel’s “Acis and 
Galatea,” excellent in all the good qualities 
of breath control and beauty of tone as well 
as beauty of enunciation. Subsequently he 
gave a group of songs by Cadman, Rum- 
mel and Schneider in a fashion that won 
the favor of his audience, sharing nonors 
with the violinistic star. C. E. N. 





last Gordohn concert, which took 
place on April 17th at the Ansonia, Mr 
Lazare Rudie, ‘cellist, played the “Rhar- 
sodie Hongroise” by Popper, and Mr. Milan 
Smolen, the pianist, played the Ballad in 
A Flat by Chopin. Both artists are mei.- 
bers of the Gordohn Trio and proved their 
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CHICAGO STUDENTS IN RECITALS 





Spring Crop of Pupils’ Programs Larger Than Ever—Teachers Also 
on List of Concert-givers 


HICAGO, May 1.—The violin pupils of 
Ludwig Becker gave an interesting re- 
cital in the reception hall of the Columbia 
School of Music last Tuesday evening. 
Zetta Gay Whitson, Herman Felbar, Jr., 
A. F. Schrader, John Bramhall and Joseph 
Kitchen provided the program, which in- 
cluded Maurer’s Concertante, for four vio- 
lins; de Beriot’s Seventh Concerto, played 
by Mr. Schrader: Bruch Romanza, played 
by Mr. Kitchen; Ernst’s Hungarian Airs, 
played by Mr. Bramhall; Vieuxtemps’s 
Concerto in E Major, played by Mr. Fel- 
ber, and Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G 
Minor, played by Miss Whitson. 

Maurice Rosenfeld, who for over a score 
of years has been associated with the Chi- 
cago Musical College as a piano teacher, 
has severed his connection with this school, 
casting his fortunes with the Sherwood 
School of Music, in the Fine Arts Building. 

Among the concerts given last Wednes- 
day evening was an interesting affair en- 
gaging the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Mandy in a violin and piano program at 
Kimball Hall. 

At the Baldwin Hall the piano pupils 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kurtz gave an in- 
teresting recital, a young contralto, Man- 
dolin Ruprecht Baar, furnishing the vocal 
numbers in decidedly pleasing fashion. The 
piano pupils were all heard advantageously 
in a varied line of selections. 

Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, contralto, who 
possesses a voice of unusual range, and 
who during two years past has confined 
her work largely to the studio, next sea- 
son will become a prominent factor in 
the concert field. 

Allen Spencer’s advanced pupils gave 
their second recital last Thursday evening 
in Kimball Hall. It proved to be an in- 
teresting occasion, the scholarship of the 
pupils reflecting credit from the care of 
their preceptors. 

Leon Marx, violinist, has resigned from 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, and will 
open a studio in the Fine Arts Building, 
devoting his time hereafter to teaching. 

Mrs. Charles Robbins, soprano, and 
Lemuel W. Kilby, baritone, pupils of G. A. 
Grant Schaefer, gave a song recital last 
Saturday evening in the music hall of 
Evanston. 

Walter Squire has returned to his home 
here after a year abroad, the major por- 
tion of which was spent in studies with the 
distinguished organist, Alexandre Guil- 
mant, who recently passed away. While 
in Paris Organist Squire played at the 
famous Rue de Berri Church. 

Mae D. Laukart, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, has been the officiat- 
ing musician at the fortieth annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Presbyterian Board 
of Missions at the second church. The 
singers she has accompanied at these meet- 
ings have been Marie Sidenius Zendt, Mrs. 
Rommeiss Thacker, David Duggan, Helen 
Abbott, Walter Root, Charles Atkinson, Dr. 
Larkins and Mrs. Louise Slade. 

Maurice Seaman, a pupil of Arne Old- 
berg, gave an interesting program last Fri- 
day evening, in Evanston, assisted by his 
preceptor. Maurice Lee, a baritone pupil 
of Karlton Hackett, followed this concert 
with a vocal recital of excellence, good ac- 
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companiments being furnished by Elias Bre- 
din. 

J. H. Chapek’s pupil, Irene Martin, gave 
a violin recital at. Music Hall last Satur- 
day evening, assisted by Irma Almassy, so- 
prano, and Clara T. bes, pianist. 

Minnie Cedargreen, a clever violinist as- 
sociated with wurs. P. D. McGregor, vocal- 
ist, assisted by Mrs. Karlton Hackett, ac- 
companist, gave a recital last Thursday, in 
Music Hall. Miss Cedargreen opened the 
concert with Vivaldi’s Sonata in A Major, 
followed by Bach’s Ciaccona, and later 
played a Ballad by her teacher, Herbert 
Butler, together with a Scherzo of Wien- 
iawski, concluding her work with his 
“Faust” Fantasie. Mrs. P. D. McGregor 
sang a group of songs by Schubert and 
Franz, giving a selection from Puccini’s 

“Madama Butterfly,” with charm and bril- 
liancy, highly approved by the audience. 
Her final series of songs comprised two 
by Cadman, Wilson’s “Phsxti.” and Arnold’s 
“Love, I’ve Won You.” 

Samo Kruty, the Slovak violinist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. A. L. Topinka, soprano, and 
Prudence Neff, pianist, and the Ladies’ 
Violin Quartet, enlisting Mary Henning, 
Georgia Rudis, Antoinette Zebrowski and 
Ione Wyse, gave a popular concert at Pil- 
sen Sokal Hall, on Ashland avenue, Sun- 
day afternoon. 

A pupils’ recital was given by the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music and Dramatic 
Art, in the Auditorium Recital Hall, Satur- 
day afternoon. ‘ihe pupils of Mrs. Butler: 
Mrs. T. F. Bliss, Jr.. Mrs. A. Ellison and 
Isabelle Chandler, led the program with 
vocal numbers, the pianist of the afternoon 
being Mabel Bond, a pupil of Harold 
Henry, who played the first movement of 
Chopin’s F Minor Concerto. Miss Case’s 
pupils, Mrs. W. W. Chatterton and Ber- 
nedda Lang, gave vocal numbers; Elizabeth 


Layman, a pupil of Clarence Eidam, played 
a Chopin ballad and Mr. Esser’s violin 
pupil, R. Burkholder, gave Vieuxtemps’s 
Ballad and Polonaise. 

For many years Julia Rive-King was a 
favorite pianist in this city, and her re- 
turn here last year in the educational way 
has been sustained by a large class in the 
Bush Temple Conservatory. During the 
interim, however, she has not forgotten her 
cunning, and the brilliancy of her technic 
and clarity of her tone were amply demon- 
strated at her concert last Friday evening 
at Bush Temple. On this occasion she 
gave a remarkable reading of the Tschai- 
kowsky Fantasy, op. §2. a big work, broadly 
and _ significantly treated. She was ably 
assisted on the second piano by Edgar Nel- 
son, an instrumentalist who has advanced 
wonderfullv in the esteem of concert-goers 
during the past year. 

Mme. King subsequently played orahms’s 
Fifth Sonata with a vigor that was convinc- 
ing, and gave Nicode’s Themes and Varia- 
tions with brilliancy and grace, her octave 
playing being remarkabie. hoes BN 


MISS CHEATHAM’S PLANS ABROAD 








London and Paris Will Hear Her Re- 
citals of Children’s Songs 


Kitty Cheatham, whose portrayal of child 
life in song and story has again been one 
of the delectable features of the American 
musical season, will sail aboard the Lusi- 
tania on May 10 for her European en- 
gagements. As in previous years, both 
London and Paris will have the privilege 
of hearing Miss Cheatham’s unique recitals. 
Miss Cheatham was obliged to defer her 
date of departure in order to fill an en- 
gagement at the New Century Club in 
Cleveland on May 8. Her recital in the 
East Room of the White House last Sat- 
urday afternoon, given under most grati- 
fying conditions, proved an immense suc- 
cess and Mrs. iaft’s guests, including many 
celebrities of the national capital’s social 
and diplomatic circles, showed remarkable 
appreciation of the artist’s talents. 











ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








[Continued from page 11.] 





be danced, however, until next year, but 
in the meantime excerpts have been brought 
to a hearing at the Colonne Concerts in 
Paris. 

According to the Paris correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph the music is 
well adapted for its purpose, as it suggests 
to the imagination steps and attitudes of 
dancers. “It has two other qualities as 
well, fancy and restraint, which are not 
often combined. ‘lhere is real fairy poetry 
in some of the passages, and it is never 
strained to the bizarre. The best compli- 
ment that can be paid is to say that the 
excerpt heard seemed too short. The 
theme of the scene is the capture of Chloe 
by pirates. A ‘Nocturne,’ which is very 
delicate, the only fault being an overdone 
effect of rustling wind, accompanies Daph- 
nis’s lamentations. Statues of nymphs come 
to life and console him. Voices in the 
wings sing a dirge interrupted by lively 
trumpet calls. The scene changes to the 
pirates’ camp, and the composer gives us 
an excellent ‘War Dance,’ spirited and pic- 
turesque, with a pleasantly fanciful episode 
in the midst of it for the treble wind and 
string instruments.” 

Another correspondent of the same paper 
speaks enthusiastically of a recent Hamburg 
premiére. “Clemens von  Franckenstein, 
who spent the first five years of his mu- 
sical career in England, but is now one of 
the conductors at the Berlin Opera, has 
made a promising beginning as an opera 
composer with a one-act work, which has 
just been produced with success at Ham- 
burg. His opera is entitled ‘Rahab,’ and 
deals with the adventure of Joshua’s spies 
(the problem of the text is simplified by 
the elimination of one of the two) inside 
the city of Jericho. 

“At the close of the performance, in 
which Edyth Walker undertook the title 
role, the composer was repeatedly called 
before the curtain, and the judgment of 
the critics confirms the good opinion of the 
public. Ferdinand Pfohl, the chief author- 
ity on music in the Hamburg Press, says: 
‘The love scenes contain passages which 
must have sprung from a deeply sensitive 


musical heart. Moreover, the music here 
shows the presence of a sharply individual- 
ized personality, and proves that practic- 
able byways lead off the road opened out 
by Strauss with his “Elektra.” Though the 
Hamburg performance was the first in Ger- 
many, the actual premiére of the opera was 
given some time ago, with a Magyar text, 


in Budapest.” 
* * * 


THE personal peculiarities of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan are a fruitful source of “copy” 
for “memoirs.” In Mrs. E. M. Ward's 
“Reminiscences,” just published, the au- 
thor contributes a new one on the famous 
composer of inimitable operettas. 

“T shall always remember one thing in 
connection with him; it seems so original 
as well as funny. He could never keep on 
his shoes when sitting at table.” She re- 
calls an occasion when this strange idiosyn- 
crasy got the composer into difficulties. 
“He was dining with the Duchess of A—— 
when the latter, noticing that he shuffled 
about a great deal with his feet, divined 
the reason and slyly removed his shoes. 
When the meal was over and the guests 
arose Sullivan was in despair. No matter 
how hard he scrimmaged he could not get 
hold of his shoes; what on earth should 
he do? ‘here was no help for it; he must 
get down on his knees and search for 
them. At this point the Duchess, thinking 
the joke had gone far enough, laughingly 
restored the shoes; but I believe Sullivan, 
though no longer shoeless, remained for 
some time at least under the table.” 

* * * 

ITHER a printer or a proofreader with 
some personal grudge against the im- 
mortal John Sebastian must have been re- 
sponsible for the London Daily Chronicle’s 
recent announcement, “Bach’s ‘Moss in B 
Minor’ will be performed by the Alexandra 
Palace Choral and Orchestral Society, num- 

bering nearly 2,000 performers.” 

The irreverent Observer was moved by 
this extraordinary announcement to re- 
mark, “A little mouldy, perhaps (as a very 
modern critic might say); but only an 
enemy would describe it as moss.” 
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HEINEMANN’S SUCCESS 





Impresses San Francisco with Abilities 
as Singer, Poet and Actor 


San Francisco, April 25.—Alexander 
Heinemann, baritone, gave his first concert 
Sunday afternoon in Scottish Rite Hall. 
Mr. Heinemann is not only a great singer, 
a poet and actor as well, and it is a safe 
prediction that the remainder of his con- 
certs will draw large audiences. His ac- 
companist is John Mandelbrod. 

The San Francisco Orchestral Society, 
under the direction of Giulio Minetti, gave 
a concert Friday evening in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium, the program embracing Nico- 
lai’s overture, “Merry wives of Windsor”; 
“Albumblatt,” by Wagner; Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony; Prologue, “Pagliacci,” 
and a minuet by Balzini. The soloist was 
Harold Pracht, baritone. 

The San Francisco Musical Club offered 
a program of works by modern composers 
at its last bi-monthly meeting, those par- 
ticipating including: Mrs. Geo. L. Alexan- 
der, Mrs. A. B. C. Dohrmann, Martha 
Washington Dukes, Mrs. Flora Howell, 
Mrs. Lawrence Rath, Elsie Sherman, Mrs. 
Hermione Rey Sproule, and Mrs.—Robert 
E. Whitcomb, assisted by S. Arrillaga and 
Mrs. Marie Wilson Stoney. 

Mrs. Francis Hamilton, pupil of Mme. 
Carrington Lewys, made a successful début 
Tuesday evening at Century Hall. She 
possesses a pure lyric soprano voice which 
has been admirably trained and which 
should in time place her among the leading 
vocal artists of California. She was as- 
sisted by Carolyn Nash, violinist, and Em- 
lyn Lewys, pianist. R. S. 
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IN 71HE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 





Produced in Chicago 





Another “Spring Maid” Company for Western Cities—Ivan 
Caryll Breaks with Ziegfeld—Alfred Robyn’s Newest Operetta 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








‘s*oTHE SPRING MAID,” the charming 

comic opera which, with Christie 
MacDonald in the stellar réle, has been 
crowding the Liberty Theater with de- 
lighted audiences for many months, has 
entered upon the final six weeks of its run. 
Its popularity, however, has by no means 
waned and it will be the opening attraction 
at that theater for next season.. The de- 
mands from out-of-town managers, how- 
ever, have been so great that Messrs. 
Werba & Luescher are already perfecting 
plans for the organization of a cast to ap- 
pear in Western cities. The first important 
engagement for the new company was made 
last week when Mizzi Hajos, the Hun- 
garian prima donna, was secured to sing 
the leading role. Before coming to America 
last year Miss Hajos had sung the part in 
the original foreign version which was 
given under the name of “Die Sprudelfee.” 
She also sung the leading rdéle in one of 
the foreign productions of “The Merry 
Widow” and Franz Lehar’s “Count of Lux- 
embourg.” 

This will be Miss Hajos’s first appear- 
ance in America in an important operatic 
part, her first work having been in William 
Morris’s big vaudeville production of “The 
Barnyard Romeo,” which was given at the 
American Music Hall. Miss Hajos sails 
for home this month and will devote the 
Summer to vocal study, returning in Au- 
gust. The organization which Miss Hajos 
will head will begin its tour in Denver and 
will journey to the Pacific Coast. 

The Christie MacDonald company will be 
seen next season only in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Miss MacDonald’s vacation, which is to 
be spent in England, is to take the form of 
an engagement in London, where she is to 
sing the title rdle in Fred Whitney’s pro- 
duction of “The Spring Maid.” Miss Mac- 
Donald will create the réle for him and will 
sing in eight or ten performances. 

x * * 

[NCIDENTALLY Mr. Whitney is becom- 

ing an important factor in London light 
opera circles. His “Chocolate Soldier” pro- 
duction reached its 250th performance at 
the Lyric Theater last week, and from 
present indications will continue to draw 
big houses for months to come. “Baron 
Trenck” is playing to large audiences at 
the Whitney Theater and he is now negoti- 
ating for the lease of an important play- 
house in which to present “The Spring 
Maid.” The big production of Strauss’s 
“Rose Cavalier” is to be made early in the 
Fall as well as another important comic 
opera for which Mr. Whitney is now nego- 


tiating. 
* * * 


| VAN CARYLL, the composer of “The 

Pink Lady” and a dozen famous light 
opera successes, who arrived in this country 
two weeks ago, intending to conduct the 
orchestra at ther Jardin de Paris, on top of 
the New York Theater, this Summer, and 
also to write the music for two new produc- 
tions for F. Ziegfeld, returned to London 
last week after a short consultation with 
Mr. Ziegfeld, which ended in the composer 
cancelling all his arrangements with this 
manager. 

His future works, however, will not be 
lost to Americans, as Messrs. Klaw & 
irlanger immediately entered into a con- 
tract with him whereby that firm is to pro- 


duce his latest piece, which is founded upon 
a new farce by George Berr and Marcel 
Guillemand, the authors of “Le Satyr,” 
from which sprang “The Pink Lady.” The 
English adaptation has been made by C. M. 
S. McLellan, who will also supply the lyrics 
While it is rumored that Mr. Caryll’s inter- 
view with Mr. Ziegfeld was far from pleas- 
ant, it evidently did nothing to alter Mr. 
Caryll’s often expressed admiration for 






his production of “Hans, the Flute Player.” 
Miss Ulrich had the leading soprano role 
in that offering, which, however was a 
thankless one being totally unfitted to her 
talents, this in addition to the fact that the 
production was not a popular one with 
theatergoers, deprived Miss Ulrich from 
scoring the success expected. In the new 
Robyn opera she is said to have a role that 
fits her exactly, in fact it was written with 
her in mind. * * * 


LENA ABARBANELL, who has been so 
successful at the head of the “Madame 
Sherry” company, is to have a new play 
next season. It is to be called “The Girl 
and the Canary,” and was suggested by the 
famous painting of that name. The book 
is by “Frederick de Greasac” and Harry B. 
Smith, the former being the nom de plume 
of Mme. Victor Maurel. 

The score is to be composed by Victor 
Hollander, a German composer of high 
attainments, who comes to America for 

















o “Spring Maids”—Christie oe ~~ on the Left, and Mizzi Hajos, on the 
ight 


America and Americans, as just previous to 
his departure for England he called at the 
Naturalization Bureau and entered himself 
as a candidate for American citizenship. As 
practically all Mr. Caryll’s musical labors 
have been in England he was generally 
supposed to be a native of that country, 
but his application shows him to be a 
Belgian. Incidentally it reveals his real 
name, which is John Filkins. 
* * ~ 
WHEN the new Alfred Robyn comic 
opera, “Th’ Will 0’ Th’ Wisp,” is pre- 
sented in Chicago this week, where it is 
booked for a Summer run at the Studebaker 
Theater, a new light opera prima donna, of 
which great things are expected, will be 
presented. She is Olive Ulrich, a St. Louis 
girl, who has been in Paris for the past 
seven years, studying under Trabadello and 
making her only appearance at concerts. 
Last July, when Oscar Hammerstein was 
scouring Europe for singers available for 
his light opera season at the Manhattan 
Opera House, he heard Miss Ulrich sing in 
Paris and promptly engaged her to sing in 


this purpose. The new work will not be 
brought out until some time next January, 
as Miss Abarbanell is to participate in the 
Boston run of “Madame Sherry,” which 
begins in October and is expected to last 
until the holidays. Meanwhile she will ap- 
pear in this company, for one week at the 
Colonial Theater, Chicago, beginning May 
14. There she will be followed at intervals 
of one week each by the leading women of 
the other four “Madame Sherry” casts. 

In discussing this novel plan Mr. Lederer 
said: “It really doesn’t matter who plays 
the part now, for Miss Abarbanell and I, 
between us, have made the part actress 
proof. Every singer who has played it has 
scored a decided hit, and it was really 
amusing to watch some of them. Every 
soul of the lot believed the success was due 
to her surpassing genius, and didn’t un- 
deceive herself until she made some unrea- 
sonable demand and threatened to resign. 

“Then I promptly wired invitations to 
leave without any notice, as any chorus girl 
could sing the part with success, and the 
dear girls woke up.” 


‘rT HE QUAKER GIRL,” George Ed- 

wards’s latest English light opera 
success now playing at the Adelphi The- 
ater in London, will be presented in this 
country early next season. The American 
rights were secured last week by Frank 
McKee, the American manager. 

“The Quaker Girl” is by James F. Tan- 
ner, with score by Lionel Monckton, and has 
been one of George Edwards’s greatest suc- 
cesses. Charles Frohman has been holding 
an option on the piece, but allowed it to ex- 
pire last week when Mr. McKee stepped in 
and secured it. Mr. Frohman’s reasons for 
allowing his option to lapse are not quite 
clear, as all Americans who have witnessed 
the production are not only enthusiastic re- 
garding its success but pronounce it ideal 
for American adaptation. 

oK * K 

EORGE MARION, for years general 
stage director for Henry W. Savage, 
is seriously considering a return to the 
stage. The reason for this is the offer 
which has been made to him by Messrs. 
Werba & Luescher, of an important part 
in their coming production of “Der Fidele 
Bauer,” the new operetta by Leo Fall and 

Victor Leon. 

While Mr. Marion is best known as a 
talented stage director, he was for years 
previous to taking up this work an uncom- 
monly good actor. His most recent appear- 
ance as an actor was in Victor Herbert’s 
production of “Algeria,” in which at a mo- 
ment’s notice he assumed the leading com- 
edy role and scored a great hit. 





Dutch Baritone to Tour America 

Martin Goudeket, the Dutch baritone, 
has placed himself under the management 
of Mrs. E. M. S. Fite for concert work 
during the season of 1911-1912. He is a 
native of Amsterdam, Holland, and re- 
ceived the greater part of his education 
in Amsterdam and Mannheim, Germany. 
Mr. Goudeket was made the recipient of 
the first prize, a gold medal at one of the 
great annual national singing competi- 
tions held in Amsterdam, and, prior to 
coming to America, was made an honor- 
ary member of the Royal Singing Club 
of Haarlem, of which Prince Henry of 
the Netherlands is the honorary patron. 
Mr. Goudeket is versed in French, Eng- 
lish, German and Dutch, and has an ex- 
tensive répertoire for oratorio, recital and 
concert work. At the present time he is 
the soloist in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Temple, New York. 





“Anderson Matrimonial Agency” 
Walter R. Anderson, of New York, re- 
ports a very good season in a new depart- 
ment of his well established musical bu- 
reau. This is an unexpectedly improvised 
matrimonial agency. Among the season’s 
events are: Caroline Hudson, soprano, 
married to Hugh Alexander; Pearl Bene- 
dict, contralto, married to Llewellyn Jones; 
Rose Bryant, contralto, married to Maurice 
Milcke. And slated to “commit matri- 
mony” in June is Alma Beringer, secretary 
to Mr. Anderson for the last five years. 
Mr. Anderson reports that so far he has 
collected no commission on these engage- 
ments. 





Paulist Choristers in St. Louis 

St. Louis, May 1.—The Paulist Chor- 
isters of Chicago gave two concerts here 
on last Monday in connection with the 
Knights of Columbus Choral Club of this 
city. The chorus from Chicago gave the 
entire program for the matinée performance, 
but in the evening the local club assisted 
in singing sevcral numbers. The audiences 
for both performances were large and very 
enthusiastic. The principal number on both 
programs was Gounod’s “Gallia,” the solo 
part being sung by Master Harcourt 
srowne. Many religious numbers were 
sung along with choral works of Chad- 
wick, Elgar and Gevaert. a Wa Ge 
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FINAL CONCERT BY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Concluding a Prosperous Season 
Which Introduced Several 
Important Novelties 


Boston, April 30—The end of the mu- 
sical season of Ig10-11 in Boston came 
with the two concluding concerts of the 
Symphony Orchestra on the 28th and 2oth. 
There will be a straggling recital or two in 
May and the series of pupils’ recitals 
which continue through June and part of 
July have already begun. The twenty-first 
season of the “Pop” concerts opens on the 
evening of May 1 and this season is ex- 
pected to be more brilliant than any that 
have preceded. As usual, the present sea- 
son will continue for nine months, coming 
to an end July 1. Again Gustav Strube 
will conduct through May and André Ma- 
quarre wi'l succeed him for the month of 


June. 

The final concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s thirtieth season were 
made memorable by Mr. Fiedler’s superb 
conducting of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony, a reading which for splendid 
color and overwhelming dramatic effect 
has not been equaled at least since 1900, 
the year in which the present writer began 
to follow musical events in this city. 
Higher praise of that performance can 
hardly be rendered than to say that the 
luridly emotional music, so often and so 
much overplayed, had probably, for the ma- 
jority present, as great an effect as when 
it was heard for the first time. Certainly 
time works changes, for when the “Patheé- 
tique” symphony was first heard in Boston 
the first of the march movements puzzled 
the public. Last Friday and Saturday— 
and partly owing to Mr. Fiedler’s thrilling 
performance—this movement, colossal as 
it is, was the most applauded of the four. 

The concert opened with Beethoven’s 
overture to Collin’s “Coriolanus,” also 
very well played. The latter half of the 
program consisted of Wagner excerpts— 
the “Good Friday Spell,” from “Parsifal,” 
the funeral music from “The Dusk of the 
Gods,” the prelude to “The Mastersing- 
ers.” When the conductor entered he was 
extended a warm welcome and at the close 
of the concert—the public rehearsal of the 
28th—the audience lingered an instant to 
bid him a cordial farewell until next Oc- 
tober. 

The Symphony season of 1910-11 has 
been, on the whole, very prosperous. As 
regards the number of concerts given, in 
and out of the city, and in conjunction 
with the Cecilia Societv. it is difficult to see 
how the orchestra could successfully un- 
dertake more than it has carried through 
this Winter. In addition to the regular 
subscription series in Boston, two concerts 
for the Pension Fund and three concerts 
with the Cecilia Society, sixty-four con- 
certs have been given in other cities of the 
United States. In nearly all of these cities 
the playing of the orchestra has been 
lauded to the skies, while in Boston there 
has been a good deal of outspoken criti- 
cism. Prophets in their own country? But 
it is also a fact that the. men of the or- 
chestra feel particularly on_ their mettle 
when they play, for instance, in New York. 
The programs, on the whole, have been 
less interesting than those of Mr. Fiedler’s 
first and second seasons, though the lists 
have usually been well balanced and some 
novelties of considerable worth have been 
added to the répertoire. The most success- 
ful of these novelties was Rachmaninoff’s 
second symphony, played for the first time 
in America on the 27th of October and re- 
peated by request November 5. Debussy’s 
“Rondes de Printemps” was heard for the 
first time November 26, and, similarly, re- 
peated on the 17th of December, Strauss’s 
early tone-poem, “Macbeth,” a work of 
transitional nature, was played for the first 
time on the 18th of March. Enesco’s “Suite 
for Orchestra,” heard for the first time on 
the 31st of the same month, was an in- 
teresting example of the sort of thing got- 
ten out in these days by the young men in 
Paris—this though Enesco is a Rouma- 
nian. Delius’s “Brigg Fair” aroused curi- 
osity to hear more of his music. Mr. 
Fiedler gave much needed impetus to 
American comnosition by performing four 
works by native composers for the first 
time—Henry Hadley’s “Culprit Fay,” the 
composer conducting, on the 19th of No- 
vember; G. W. Chadwick’s “Suite Sym- 
phonique,” also conducted by the com- 
poser, April 15; Henry F. Gilbert's “Com- 
edy Overture on Negro Themes,” placed 
on the same program; Arthur Curry’s 





CHORAL CONCERTS IN PHILADELPHIA 





Local Society Under Dr. Thunder Sings Liszt’s 


“St. Elizabeth ” 


Effectively—A First Performance of George W. Chadwick’s” 
“‘ Judith ’—Treble Clef Club in Miscellaneous Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—Our Choral So- 
ciety, which is making a noble struggle for 
existence, furnished one of the numerous 
interesting events that crowded last week, 
when, at the Academy of Music on Tues- 
day evening, it gave the first entire pro- 
duction in this city of Liszt’s oratorio, “St. 
Elizabeth.” The audience was only of fair 
proportions—by no means so large as the 
lofty purpose and praiseworthy work of 
this society, now in its fourteenth season, 
deserve. The chorus has dwindled notice- 
ably within the past few years, particularly 
as concerns the male members and the 
preponderance of sopranos and altos, espe- 
cially the latter, and the scarcity of basses 


and tenors, the high male voices being 
noticeably few, have seriously upset the 
balance of tone. Still, commendable work 
is done, and it is to be hoped that. Henry 
Gordon Thunder, the very capable con- 
ductor, will be encouraged another season 
by the addition of enough men singers to 
make his efforts more successful. The 
precision and attack, as well as the spirit 
and intelligence with which the chorus 
sings, tend to the producing of good ef- 
fects, and Liszt’s magnificent composition 
had a rendering which did not leave its 
many beauties obscure. 

The soloists had been well selected, of 
notable merit being the work of the so- 
prano, Caroline Mihr-Hardy, of New 
York, whose full, rich tones, of unusually 
mellow and sweet quality, gave expressive 
utterance to the music allotted to Eliza- 
beth. Mrs. Russell King Miller, one of 
our Own most prominent singers, a con- 
tralto of powerful, resonant voice and 
commanding ability, sang the difficult part 
of Sophie efficiently, and George Russell 
Strauss, baritone, and Clifford Cairns, bass, 
were entirely successful as the other so- 
loists. 

The next evening (Wednesday) the 
stage of the Academy of ‘Music was occu- 
pied by the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Chorus, which is composed entirely of em- 
ployees of the big department store and 
trained and directed by Herbert J. Tily, 
the firm’s business manager. The organiza- 
tion frequently has been pronounced the 
best of its kind in Philadelphia, and there 
does not seem to be any doubt that it de- 
serves this honor. It is composed of about 
two hundred voices, and good voices they 
are, too. This year’s composition was Dr. 
George W. Chadwick’s lyric drama, “Ju- 
dith,” which was given for the first time. 
It was sung, of course, in concert form 
and it is to be hoped that Dr. Chadwick 
will succeed in his efforts to have the work 
given a full dramatic presentation, as a 
pronounced success would seem probable. 
The narrative follows faithfully the 
Apocryphal Book of Judith and is intensely 
dramatic. It opens with a chorus of Is- 
raelites, who bewail their impending down- 
fall but who are comforted by Ozias and 
afterwards saved by Judith, who goes to 
the camp of the enemy and by means of 
her ravishing beauty leads the mighty 
Holofernes to his downfall through wine, 
slays him and carries his head back to her 
people, who receive her with songs of 
adulation and rejoicing. It must be ad- 
mitted that, if staged according to direc- 
tions, the scene where Judith persistently 
hacks away at Holofernes with his own 
sword until she succeeds m cutting off his 
head, would out-Salomé Salomé and per- 
haps tempt Mary Garden to add the part 
of the lovely avenger to her répertoire. 

Chadwick’s music is highly dramatic, 
and for the most part colorful. The first 
act has a suggestion of tedium, because 
there is little to relieve its dramatic in- 
tensity, and there is almost too much of 
“The Vision of Judith,” a long and difficult 
recitative and aria, without noticeable mel- 
odious appeal. There is, however, a beau- 
tiful choral prayer in this act, “God Jeho- 
vah, We Who Sinred,” which brings a 
grateful touch of subdued harmonization. 


The second act is full of melody, though 
the dominant note ever is. the dramatic. 
There is a fine solo for organ, introducing 
an effective chorus of Hebrew captives, 
and the long scene between Judith and 
Holofernes, in which she entices him to 
his destruction, is of great beauty. It sug- 
gests the similar scene in “Samson and 
Delilah,” though the music by no means 1s 
remindful of Saint-Saéns, Dr. Chadwick 
seldom failing to preserve the originality 
which is a conspicuous merit of his work. 
If the climax to this act, the beheading 
scene, has a suggestion of Strauss in “Sal- 
omé” and “Elektra” it is still so far from 
imitation as. to preclude the familiar “rem- 
iniscent” suggestion. The music through- 
out shows originality, fine musicianship 
and a splendid idea of dramatic effect. A 
concert hearing warrants the feeling that a 
little more of what is called “melodic 
charm”—a more potent appeal to the sym- 
pathies as a contrast to the prevalent dra- 
matic spirit—might be advantageous; but 
the composition, of course, owing to the 
theme, is necessarily essentially of the dra- 
matic. 

Mrs. Russell King Miller again appeared, 
singing the réle of Judith with authority 
and feeling. The other soloists were Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone; Dr. Franklin 
Lawson, tenor, and Frederick Martin, bass. 
Mr. Werrenrath was especially successful, 
his refined voca'ism making a deeply fa- 
vorable impression. While his voice is not 
big it has a rarely pleasing quality, and 
his tone production is notably good and 
his finish and style distinctly rare. Dr. 
Lawson and Mr. Martin also came in for a 
share of applause, their parts being suc- 
cessfully sustained. 

The Spring concert of the Treble Clef, 
Philadelphia’s famous chorus of female 
voices, was held in Horticultural Hall on 
Friday evening, with the usual large at- 
tendance, the concert being the second of 
the organization’s twenty-seventh season. 
The program was full of novelties and in- 
teresting features, the club being assisted 
in a solo capacity by U. S. Kerr, baritone, 
and Rebecca Wellenbach, pianist. The 
club’s numbers included two groups of In- 
dian songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
“Far Off I Hear the Lover’s Flute” and 
“My Love’s an Arbutus,” the latter ar- 
ranged by Harry Alexander Matthews, the 
club accompanist, and “From the Land of 
the Sky-blue Water” and “The Moon 
Drops Low.” These songs, with their 
clever and colorful suggestion of aborig- 
inal music, were beautifully sung. Mr. 
Matthews’s “Persian Serenade” also proved 
of genuine merit and was cordially re- 
ceived, among the other numbers by the 
chorus, ably directed as usual by S. L. Her- 
mann. Mr. Kerr sang with authority in a 
baritone of ringing resonance, his render- 
ing of the Prologue from “Pagliacci” being 
so fine as to bear comparison with that of 
some of the star operatic baritones who 
have sung it here. Miss Wallenbach, who 
is a pupil of Director Hermann and but six- 
teen years of age, played Liszt’s “Taren- 
tella” (from “Venezia e Napoli”) and Cho- 
pin’s Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, op. 39, in a 
manner that won well- deserved applause, 
her present ability and abundant promise 
for the future making her public début a 
genuine success. The accompaniments of 
the evening were excellently played by Mr. 
Hermann and F. Averay Jones. 

Saturday evening the Fortnightly Club, 
of men’s voices, appeared before a large 
audience at the Academy of Music, giving, 
as usual, a great deal of pleasure, with 
some excellent part singing under the di- 
rection of Mauritz Leefson. Eva Mv lott, 
the Australian contralto, whose powerful, 
rich voice was heard to fine advantage, and 
Karl Klein, a violinist of more than or- 
dinary ability, were the assisting soloists, 
both being enthusiastically received. 

The Matinée Musical Club held its an- 
nual meeting last Tuesday and elected 
these uftcers: Mrs. C. C. Collins, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Buchanan Harrar, vice pres- 
ident; Bertha Heid, secretary; Mrs. C. H. 
Flag, treasurer. ARTHUR L. Tusps. 





“Atala,” symphonic poem after Chateau- 
briand, the composer conducting, April 22. 
Hadley’s overture is a pleasing and delicate 
phantasy. Gilbert’s composition was one 
of the most interesting and vital of the 
novelties produced during the season. The 
composer of “Atala” has talent and the 
talent of the composer of the “Suite Sym- 
phonique” is well known. 

The list of soloists is worth reprinting: 


Sincers—Mmes. Farrar, Jomelli, Melba, 
Rider - Kelsey, Carolina White, Kirkby- 
Lunn; violinists, Messrs. Witek, Elman, 
Noack, Felix Berber, Francis MacMillen, 


Kathleen Parlow; ‘cellists, Messrs. Schroe- 
der and Warnke; pianists, Messrs. Hof- 
mann, Scharwenka, Busoni, Buonamict. 
Mr. Witek’s success as a soloist when he 
played the Beethoven concerto, October 29 
and 30, was almost sensational. The con- 
certmeister of the orchestra then played 
for the first time before an American au- 
dience. Mr. Noack, the second concert- 
meister, played excellently a new work for 
the violin December 24, Lalo’s concerto, 
op. 20. Xaver Scharwenka played his own 
fourth concerto for the first time in Bos- 
ton. 


HER SONGS REVEAL 
TRUE CHILD SPIRIT 


Helen Waldo’s Quaint Program 
Charms New York 
Audience 


As the listener settled himself in his 
seat at Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon of last week and saw a charm- 
ing young girl in knee-length dress and 
an immense bow of pink ribbon in her 
hair trip out on the stage and sing chil- 
dren’s songs with a child’s heart and spirit, 
he could hardly believe that Helen Waldo 
was an experienced singer who had made 
an enviable reputation in concert and 
oratorio work. Only the smooth and even 
quality of the voice and the evident 
musicianship displayed even in these light 
lyrics betrayed the mature artist. 


Legitimate art in the song recital is 
quite difficult of acquisition, but when a 
singer adds to this the difficulty of enter- 
ing into the thoughts and moods of the 
child and of subord‘nating maturity to 
the fresh naiveté of youth, she multiplies 
the difficulties tremendously. As a singer 
of children’s songs Helen Waldo succeeded 
admirably in her task, and in no way was 
she more successful than in looking, as 
well as acting, the part. 

There were many children in the au- 
dience, and they were interested, too, but 
not more so than those that the program 
called “the real children who, spite of 
time, have not lost the child heart.” And 
the large audience which filled almost every 
seat hung breathless on the adventures of 
Miss Muffet and Solomon Grundy (whose 
schedule of life had been brought up to 
date in a quite modern fashion), the aviat- 
ing cow and the various other oddities that 
populate the song-literature of the child. 

These songs were not in the least trivial, 
and to add to the universality of the pro- 
gram there were German songs (the 
melody of one of which still persists in 
running through the writer’s head), Dutch 
songs and French tid-bits. In addition, 
there were two Rossetti songs, set by 
Sidney Homer, and one by Harriet Ware, 
that had to be repeated. 

A charming variety was given to the 
recital by the singing of a group of the 
“Songs of Long Ago” in a costume of our 
grandmother's time. 

If one may judge by the applause of the 
audience and the evident enjoyment of 
Miss Waldo’s work there will be a large 
field for her activities along these lines, 
though it would be a pity to have her en- 
tirely forsake the legitimate recital field, 
which she has accomplished so much. 


RECEPTION TO HER PUPILS 


Mrs. Sherwood-Newkirk Honored by 
David Bispham and Annie Louise ' 
Cary 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, the  well- 
known voice teacher, recently gave a re- 
ception to her pupils and to her chorus 
club at her home in Norwalk, Conn. Da- 
vid Bispham, the baritone, and Mrs. Annie 
Louise Cary Raymond were present as 
guests of honor. 

Mr. Bispham sang a number of selections 
which were received with outbursts of en- 
thusiasm. Mrs. Newkirk’s pupils’ chorus 
club of thirty singers rendered the Sol- 
diers’ Chorus from “Faust” most effect- 
ively. Among some of Mrs. Newkirk’s 
pupils present at the reception were: 


Mrs, Sterling Atwater, Mrs. Charles L. Wins 
Mrs. K. A. Dolge, Mrs. W. G. Krieghoff, Mrs 
Harry Shufelt, Mrs. W. W. Stone, Mrs. Frank 
Dayton, Mrs. William North Bailey, Mrs. Amo: 
WwW. Morgan, Mrs. Lewis Pughe, the Misses Tha: 
eis Holmes, Natalie Mitchell, Anna Curtis, L: 
Gray, Alice E. Smith, Mary Staples, Elsie H 
Mary Cassidy, Laura Pollard, Grace Burnes 
Clare pecser, Ethel Knapp, Ethel Todd, Ka 
arine napp, Mabel Jackson, Margaret Bre 
linger, Helena Millerd, Mary Newcomb, Mari” 
Newell, Martha Boyer, Mary J. E. Lockwo 
Lillian Moeller, Marion Sturges, Reba Sim: 
Helen Thompson, Margaret Nichols, Laura S 
wood, Annette Mark, Ethel Stull, Josephine G 
illot, Helen Devine, Helen Staples, Adeline Ve: 
Mabel McElwain, Messrs. E. S. Austin, W. \\ 
Dann, H. O. Pollard, Tracey Ambler, War 
Scofield, D. H. Pollard, Ward Van Alstyne, Cha: 
Gray, Russell Turner, J. Wesley emple 
Charles L, Wing. 


The affair was a delightful success < 


Mrs. Newkirk received hearty congratu 
tions on all sides. 














Cincinnati Orchestra for Chicago 


Cuicaco, May 1.—Oscar H. Haw 
manager of the Cincinnati Symphony ‘| 
chestra, spent to-day in this city and 
ranged for two appearances for his 
ganization here early next January. 


C. E. \ 
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Musical Interpretation and Character 
Building Go Hand in Hand, He Declares 











Boston, May lI. 
—“‘A teacher must 
have an_ intense 
human sympathy 
with mankind and 
an ability to bring 
himself in the 
closest touch with 
his pupil in order 
to bring about a 
proper develop- 
ment of the pu- 
pil’s character, for 
character is the 
foundation of all 
good singing,” rx- 
marked Arthur J. 
Hubbard, one of 
Boston’s best 
known teachers, to 
a representative of Musicat AMERICA the 
other day. “A singer can never more than 
express himself, and in singing he does 
express himself and the nature of his 
character. Musical interpretation and 
character building go hand in hand. 

“Speaking of the much discussed ques 
tion of range in voice,” continued Mr. 
Hubbard, “I contend that all voices cn 
sing high notes with ease if they are prop- 
erly trained. I have in my own exper.erce 
never had a tenor who could not sing a 
B flat with ease or a bass who could not 
sing an F in full voice or mezza voce. 
Take my own voice for example; I can 
sing from a low C to a high A flat in full 
voice or softly, and I have not been sing- 
ing in public for years. The question of 
ease in singing rests almost entirely with 
the training. Of course, the pupil must 
have reasonable material to work on, and 
in that connection I will say that never, 
under any circumstances, do I hold out 
false hopes to a prospective pupil. If in 
my best judgment a pupil has no possi- 
bilities the thing to do is to tell him so. 
That is what the public has a right to de- 
mand from music teachers generally. I 
have had people come from the West and 
Middle West to consult me as to the pos- 
sibilities of a voice, because it is known 
that I never encourage a student unless I 
honestly believe there is real quality and 
possibility in the voice.” 

Mr. Hubbard is a strong exponent of 
the study of the old forms of music as a 
part of the singer’s equipment. “Modern 
music,” said he, “does not call for the old- 
fashioned coloratura technic to any extent, 
but every singer should be thoroughly 
equipped in that class of music, because 


Arthur J. Hubbard 





training in the 
more florid music 
of the older 
school makes for 
far more per- 
fect work in the 
more modern 
style. It tends to 
the acquisition of 
a surer, more pos- 
itive control and 
greater elasticity. 
Every singer 
should perfect 
himself in the mu- 
sic of Handel, Mo- 
zart and Haydn. 
The music of these 
composers iS ex- 
acting, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of it, and the ability to 
sing it adds infinitely to the ease with 
which the singer accomplishes the tasks 
- by the composers of the present 
ay. 

“The more temperamental the pupil, the 
more he needs the discipline of the old 
school music,” broke in Mr. Hubbard’s 
talented wife, who gives him the most val- 
uable assistance in his teaching, “but they 
all require training in the fundamentals of 
this exacting music,” continued Mrs. Hub- 
bard. “It is only recently we have heard 
young singers in Boston who have failed 
to do themselves and their teachers entire 
justice and solely because they were not 
properly grounded in the essentials of mu- 
sic requiring the greatest dexterity and 
flexibility of execution.” 

Mr. Hubbard has been having a very 
successful season, with more pupils than 
he could comfortably care for. Several 
have been singing professionally with 
marked success, among these being Charles 
Hackett and Arthur Hackett, brothers, 
who are both exeeptional tenors. The 
former sang last week as one of the solo- 
ists with Mme. Nordica and Miss Keyes 
at a concert by the Arion Club in Provi- 
dence, R. I. Other professional pupils who 
have been singing a great deal this season 
are Anna Cambridge, Elizabeth McIntyre 
and Caroline Hooker, Norman Arnold, 
Rex Boynton and others. 

Mr. Hubbard spent several years in sing- 
ing in opera, in which he took the bass 
roles, but he says that a bass singer, un- 
less one of almost unprecedented ability, 
is “the tail end of the universe,” and for 
that reason he decided early in life to de- 
vote his attention to teaching. D. L. L. 


Mrs. Arthur J. Hub- 
bard 





NORDICA TRIUMPHS IN 
PROVIDENCE CONCERT 


Appears with Arion Club in Closing 
Event of Its Season—Margaret 
Keyes Another Soloist 


ProvipeNnce, April 26.—ihe closing con- 
cert of this, the thirty-first, season was 
given in Infantry Hall last evening by the 
Arion Club before a large and representa- 
_ audience. The program was as fol- 
ows: 


aa, tabat Mater,” Rossini; a group of songs, 

Mandoline,” Debussy; “Damon,” Stange; “From 
the Land of the Sky-blue Water,” Cadman; “Ave 
Maria,” with violin obbligato, Jules Jordan; “‘Mat- 
tinata,’” Leoncavallo; second group of songs, ‘“‘The 
Hills 0’ Skye,” Harris; “The Lass with the Deli- 
cate al Arne; “A Birthday,” Cowen; “Gallia,” 
Gounod. 


[he club had the assistance of such solo- 
ists as Lillian Nordica, prima donna so- 
pPrano; Margaret Keyes, contralto; Charles 
, Hackett, tenor, and Ashley Ropps, 
basso. It may be said at once that of all 
the appearances Mme. Nordica has ever 
made here this one was her best. She was 
in superb voice, her tones for the most part 

iresh and spontaneous as those of a 

ing girl, This quality was apparent in 
all her work in “Stabat Mater,” and par- 
ticularly so in the group of songs which 

wed and which she sang with con- 
mate art. To many, the gem of this 
soup was Dr. Jordan’s “Ave Maria,” which 
‘as included by request of Mme. Nordica. 
roved to be of genuine merit, broadly 
dious and with rich and original har- 
ies. The effect was greatly enhanced 
he excellent playing of the violin ob- 
> by F. W. Krafft, the concertmeister. 


ne. Nordica was showered with flow- 
ind enthusiastic applause at the close 
e songs and, while waiting for the ac- 
anist to procure a copy of the song, 
hty lak a Rose,” by Nevin, which she 
by request as an encore number, she 
1 captivated the audience by the gra- 
manner in which she scattered flow- 
rom those that had just been handed 
tr, among the members of the chorus 


who nearly surrounded her as she stood. 
Later in Gounod’s “Gallia” the thrilling 
effect of her high B natural, as also that 
of the C in “Inflammatus,” will never be 
forgotten by those who heard her. 


A success hardly second to all this was 
made by Miss Keyes who made her first 
appearance in Providence. She was enthu- 
siastically welcomed in the “Stabat Mater,” 
and at the close of her group of songs the 
applause was deafening and prolonged. 
She, too, was obliged to respond with an 
encore number. And this after the over- 
whelming success of Mme. Nordica in the 
number immediately preceding! 


Mr. Hackett, also a newcomer, displayed 
a fine tenor voice, fresh, strong, true and 
sweet. He sings with such freedom and 
has a manly style. Mr. Ropps also made 
his first appearance here, and disclosed a 
smooth and agreeable voice. 


He is a real basso and his lower tones 
are rich and resonant. There are few 
bassos who can sustain the low F, that the 
Rossini score calls for, with sufficient power 
to make it effective, but this Mr. Ropps did. 
Though the “Stabat Mater” is not written 
to show the bass voice to great advantage 
Mr. Ronos made such an impression as to 
cause the audience to recall him three 
times. 


The chorus, inspired by such singers, 
never sang to better advantage. Particu- 
larly noteworthy was the grand finale in 
“Stabat Mater” sung without a cut and 
most brilliantly closing the performance of 
this ever popular work. 

The choral parts of “Gallia” were re- 
markable for expression and shading, and 
the working up to the power demanded at 
the climax was equally remarkable. The 
instrumental support by an orchestra of 
Boston Symphony players with Helen Ho- 
gan, the club’s accompanist, at the organ 
was excellent. E. Romayne Simmons ac- 
companied both Mme. Nordica and Miss 
Keyes in a masterly manner. Dr. Jordan, 
who conducted with the skill and author- 
ity that has made his name widely known, 
was warmly congratulated on the great suc- 
cess attending this, the last concert of the 
season. 


CLARENCE EDDY’S RECITAL 


Noteworthy Program Given, by Cele- 
brated Organist in Chicago 


Cuicaco, May 1.—A notable event of the 
waning season was the organ program pre- 
sented last Friday afternoon at Fisk Hall, 
Northwestern University, by Clarence Ed- 
dy. The greatest organist Chicago has 
ever produced was in exceptionally fine 
form musically and made a unique and in- 
teresting program technically and tonally a 
wonder and delight. The afternoon opened 
with the Bach Fantasie and Fugue in G 
Minor, which had a really rare interpreta- 
tion. This was followed by Clérambault’s 
Prelude in. D Minor and Guilmant’s ar- 
rangement of Couperin’s “Sceur Monique.” 
A new Toccata in F Major, by Thomas J. 
Crawford; two selections of Max Reger 
and two novelties by Enrico Bossi, “Hour 
of Devotion” and “Hour of Joy.” The sec- 
ond part of the bill was filled with charm- 
ing conceits arranged by or dedicated to 
the distinguished organist: César Franck’s 
“Fugue and Variations,” op. 18; Arpid 
Laszio, “Consolation” (new); Frank Fry- 
slinger’s “Benediction Nuptiale” (new) ; 
Joseph Bonnet’s “Caprice Eroique” 
(new); Edward MacDowell’s “Love Song” 
from the Indian Suite, and two novelties 
from the pen of Guiseppe Ferrata, “The 
Wedding Vow” and “The Wedding 
March.” C. E. N. 


Dippel Engages an Arens Pupil 


For the forthcoming English production 
of “Quo Vadis?” Andreas Dippel has en- 
gaged J. H. Duffey as his first tenor, with 
the privilege of singing on the opening 
nights in all large cities. Mr. Duffey is 
the singer who until about a year ago was 
known to the concert world as a baritone. 
His first engagement, after having been 
changed into a tenor, came with the per- 
formance of Julian Edwardes’s “Lazarus” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. At this 
début Mr. Duffey at once established him- 
self as a pure tenor and was immediately 
recognized as such by the critical press. 
Shortly after he was engaged as the lead- 
ing tenor for Floridia’s “Paoletta,” given 
for two months in Cincinnati. Since then 
he has filled important concert engage- 
ments. In F. X. Arens’s opinion Mr. Duf- 
fey is a coming Wagner singer who will 
combine the best of the German school 
concerning enunciation and dramatic em- 
phasis, coupled with pure Italian bel canto. 


MACMILLEN tLOSES 
SEASON IN CHICAGO 


American Violinist Displays Fine 
Musicianship at Last 
Recital . 


Cuicaco, May 1.—The last concert of the 
twenty-fifth consecutive season in the ca- 
reer of F. Wight Neumann as an impre- 
sario attracted an interested audience >un- 
day afternoon in the Studebaker Theater 
with Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
lin virtuoso as the magnetic star. His pro- 
gram was of the solid and musicianly sort 
and was given with a grace and power 
quite convincing. 

Mr. Macmillen played Schubert's “Ave 
Maria,” a Rondo of Saint-Saéns, and the 
Vitali Ciaconna, a rather rugged antique, 
but good music. It disclosed effective mu- 
sicianship on the part of the player. This 
was followed by Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in G Minor, an arduously difficult work 
that he disposed of with scholarly care. 
The Paganini Concerto was another fine 
contribution equally good and _  advan- 
tageously revealing his technic, while his 
tone was at all times excellent, particularly 
in the cantilena passages. All in all it was 
a fine farewell for this notable season of. 
the young American artist, who has made 
good at home as well as abroad, in inter- 
esting and exacting programs. An inter- 
esting incident of this recital, and one 
worthy of mention, was the piano work of 
Gino Aubert, who presented the Tausig 
arrangement of Bach’s B Minor Toccata 
and Fugue, in which he showed a splendid 
ring of tone and range of tonal contrast 
backed by poetic and pulsing imagination 
that gave the selection strength and dig- 
nity. ee ae 





Stckovski Sails with Bride for Honey- 
moon in Europe 


Leopold Stokovski, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, and his bride, for- 
merly Olga Samaroff, the pianist, were 
passengers sailing from New York for 
Europe on the Kronprinsessin Cecilie 
May 3. 








Dora De Phillippe 





Scores Big Hit in Opening Performance as 
Madame Butterfly in Philadelphia 


Tothe name part of Dora De Phillippe 


brought a keen sense of its dramatic 
value. She has a strong, clear and 
usually musical voice, which now and 
then achieved a flow of purest and 
most delectable melody. 

To this singer, upon whose shoul 
ders falls almost the entire burden of 
the opera, there was last night ex 
tended the heartiest of welcomes, and 
again her hearers 
waxed efforts. 
So clear was her that 
scarcely a word in her long and difh- 
cult part failed to be understood, and 
the capable manner in which she acted 


over and over 


enthusiastic over her 


enunciation 


as well as sung her role entitles her to 
liberal praise —The North American, 


Philadelphia, April 25 


De Phillippe Charmed 


Miss De Phillippe has a clear, strong 
voice, which enabled her to sweep 
through the undulating passages of 
the lyric Puccini offering with re 
markable facility. She combined with 
this talent a wonderful depth of feel- 
ing and tonality that made her rendi- 
tion of the part comparable with the 
work of other artists who have es 
sayed the role. In the calmer pas- 
sages her technique was superb. 

That which makes opera in Eng- 
lish an unqualified success—the abil- 
ity to enunciate in such manner 


the company. 


| that the 
guish the wording of the opera—seems to be a 
This phase of the performance was one of the distinguish- 














clearly distin- 
acquirement ol 


audience can 


cultivated 


able traits of a successful performance.—The Evening Times, April 25. 
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The choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
of Grand Rapids, Wis., presented Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” on Good Friday. 

ok ca 


H. W. Owens’s vocal pupils gave a re- 
cital at the Park Avenue M. E. Church 
.last Friday evening in Chicago. A score 
of clever young people gave the program 
in pleasing fashion. 

. es 

A large audience greeted Isabella Marks, 
mezzo-soprano, at her concert, April 18, in 
San Francisco. Mme. Marks was assisted 
by Mary G. Coffin, violinist, and Mabel 
Ordway Brookover, pianist. 

* * * 

E. Gordon Cleather, an English bari- 
tone, arrived in New York April 28 to 
sing with Adeline Genée in “The Dryad” 
in four farewell. American performances 
in Carnegie Hall this week. 

* * * 


Hans T. Seifert, the well-known pianist 
and teacher, has removed his studios to 54 
West Thirty-seventh street, New York, 
where courses in piano, violin, harmony and 
voice will be given. Special Summer courses 
are announced. 

* * o* 

May Robison, pianist, and pupil of Paul 
C. Stauffer, of Denver, Col., gave a piano 
recital at the Universalist Church, Denver, 
on April 18 Bach, Grieg, Scriabine, Lia- 
dow, Poldini, Moszkowski, Liszt and 
Schumann figured on her program. 

ok a * 


Dallmyer Russell, the Pittsburg pianist, 
will leave for Portugal in July to give a 
couple of recitals in Lisbon, where he was 
a pupil of Damotta. He will also visit 
Paderewski in Paris. Mr. Russell’s trip 
abroad will be largely for pleasure. 

* + * 

With a recent revival of “Pinafore” and 
“The Mikado” much interest has _ been 
awakened in light opera in Lynchburg, Va. 
The organization known as the Home 
Opera Company seems now to have become 
a permanent organization in that city. 

+ *x* * 

A piano recital will be given on May 5 
by Adele Katz, at Genealogical Hall, New 
York. The program will contain Schu- 
mann’s “Carnival,” a Chopin Nocturne, 
MacDowell’s “Impromptu and _ Bluette,” 
Liadow’s “Music Box,” a Liszt Polonaise 
and Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto. 

x + om 

Betty Ohls sang French songs by Hal- 
lett Gilberté, with the composer at the 
piano, at a luncheon in New York last 
week given for Mrs. William J. Gaynor, 
wife of Mayor Gaynor, by Mrs. William 
Curtis Demorest. Martina Johnstone, vio- 
linist, furnished other numbers. 

7” - * 

The Brahms Requiem was given April 21, 
at the First Congregational Church, San 
Francisco, under the direction of Alexander 
Stewart. The chorus of one hundred voices 
was assisted by Mrs. Alma Berglund Win- 
chester, soprano, and D. Mustard, baritone. 
The organist was Miss De Fremery. 

+. * * 

Frank L. Eyer. organist, gave a recital at 
the Limestone College school of Music, 
Gaffney, S. C., on April 24. Mendelssohn’s 
“War March,” Rheinberger’s “Vision,” 
Shelley’s “Berceuse,” Eyer’s “Elegy” and 
“Gavotte,” Dubois’s “In Paradisium” and 
Guilmant’s “Grand Chorus” were among 
the numbers. 

« * * 

Chris Anderson, the baritone, and his 
artistic associate, Edwin Schneider, the 
composer and pianist, gave a fine joint re- 
cital last week at Nashville, Tenn. Both 
of these clever artists are now busily en- 
gaged in coaching and educational work in 
Chicago, preparatory to taking a long trip 
abroad this Summer. 

* + * 

In a dramatic recital by Miss Baker at 
Sherry’s, New York, April 28, the re- 
citalist was assisted by Randall Har- 
greaves, baritone, who sang old French 
and English songs principally, and by 
Bruno Huhn, pianist. Two of Miss 
Baker’s most amusing selections were a 
hit at occupants of opera boxes. 
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The annual concert of the Schubert Con- 
cert Company, of Providence, took place 
in that city April 26 before a large audi- 
ence. A feature of the evening was the 
playing of MacDowell’s Etude de Concert 
by Amy Eastwood, an advanced pupil of 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel. Miss East- 
wood has a splendid technic and interprets 
well. 

* * * 

According to annual custom Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” was given Good Friday 
night by the St. Paul Episcopal Church 
choir of Lynchburg, Va., assisted by Messrs. 
Burnett, bass baritone, and Baker, tenor. 
Albert Harned was organist and director. 
Mr. Burnett has left Lynchburg to sing as 
soloist in a New York church and intends 
to study for grand opera. 

i & © 


William A. Engle, pianist, appeared at the 
Columbia Theater, Washington, D. C., last 
week, in a program that included the Pre- 
lude and Fugue (Bach-Liszt), Capriccio 
(Brahms), Sonata, op. 31 (Beethoven), 
Hungarian Fantasy (Liszt), and a group of 
Chopin numbers. He was assisted by Faye 
Bumphrey, who sang “Die Lorelie” (Liszt) 
and several English songs. 

x * * 

Spring music monopolized the program 
of the last concert of the Rossini Club of 
Portland, Ore., which took place on April 
6. Horatio Palmer, Mozart, King, Puccini, 
Cadman, Saint-Saéns, Ganne, Liszt and 
Dvérak were the composers represented, 
and the singers and pianists included the 
Misses Curtis, Pancoast, Cloudman, Car- 
low, Tyler, Poole and Trickey. 

s o's 


A piano recital was given by Irene Rena- 
han at St. Catherine’s Normal Institute, 
Baltimore, ‘April 28, especially pleasing 
numbers being the Beethoven Sonata, op. 
14, No. 1, and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise. 
Miss Renahan was assisted by J. Leo Eiser, 
violinist, who gave the Tschaikowsky Mel- 
odie and other selections. Theresa Fitz- 
simmons was the accompanist. 

* * * 


L. M. Fleming, baritone, a pupil of Paolo 
La Villa, the vocal instructor, will be heard 
in a recital at Dyer’s Hall, St. Paul, Minn., 
on June 6. He will sing Verdi’s “Il Balen,” 
Giordani’s “Caro mio Ben,” Schubert's 
“Who Is Sylvia,” Schumann’s “Widmung,” 
La Villa’s “A Welcome,” Schubert’s “Sere- 
nade,” and Rossini’s “Largo al Factotum.” 
He will be accompanied by Mr. La Villa. 


* * * 


The John Tarleton College of Music, 
Stephenville, Tex., is closing a series of 
“Twilight Recitals.” They have been given 
at 6.45 P. M. The hour and the soft warm 
glow of the evening gave emphasis to and 
heightened the effect of the music. Those 
appearing in the recitals were students in 
the college, the Misses Allen, Mayhew, 
Wallace, Heavenhill and Mr. Garnet Froh. 

* + * 


Adolph Weidig, the versatile composer 
and well-known educator, associated with 
the American Conservatory of Music, of 
Chicago, will present a paper on the “in- 
struments of the modern orchestra” before 
the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 
next week, at Centralia. The work of Mr. 
Weidig’s composition classes during the 
past season has been prolific in good re- 
sults. 

* * * 

An inaugural organ recital was given at 
the Boston St. M. E. Church, Lynn, Mass., 
recently, by the New York organist, J. 
Warren Andrews. Thayer’s organ sonata, 
op. 45, a Martini Gavotte, Gounod’s Sere- 
nade in F, Thiele’s “Concert Piece,” Guil- 
mant’s “Prayer and Cradle Song,” Bach’s 
St. Ann’s Fugue and Gounod’s “Marche 
Militaire’ made up the program of the 
occasion. 

* * * 

Clyde Nichols, of Detroit, Mich., filled 
an engagement in Grand Rapids, Wis., 
on Easter Sunday. Besides solo work Mr. 
Nichols assisted the choir of the First 
Congregational Church in presenting Fred- 


erick Stevenson’s “Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem,” taking the difficult tenor ob- 
bligato in a splendid way. Grand Rapids 
people consider Mr. Nichols an exception- 
ally fine tenor, and hope to have him re- 
turn. 

x *« * 

A concert of original compositions by 
the students of the music department of 
Columbia University, New York, was 
given on May 3 in the Horace Mann 
School. Among the works presented was 
an allegro for piano, violin and ’cello by 
E. B. Manning, three soprano songs by 
Alma Webster Powell, a string quartet by 
E. Kilenyi, three. piano pieces by H. 
Gerstle and a sonata for violin and piano 
by A. Kugel. 

ss 

A recital given at the European Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, April 28, by 
piano students under Director J. Henri 
Weinreich, introduced a composition by a 
local composer, W. G. Owst, who was rep- 
resented by his Berceuse in E flat major. 
The concluding number was Mozart’s Con- 
certo, No. 14, in D minor, first movement, 
and cadenza by Hummel, rendered by Sadie 
E. London, with accompaniment at second 
piano by Director Weinreich. 

* * * 

Edward Walker, a Chicago tenor, assist- 
ed Wilhelm Middleschulte in an organ dedi- 
cation recital at Joliet, Ill, last week. He 
sang the following selections in delightful 


fashion: Recitative and Oratorio, “Sound 
the Alarm,” from Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabeus;” group of (a) “Als die Alte 


Mutter,” Dvorak; (b) “Es Hast Sich die 
Rose Beklagt,” Franz; (c) “Zueignung,” by 
Strauss, and the Aria from Puccini's “La 
Bohéme,” “Che gelida Manina.” 

kK * + 


Emily Diver, of Baltimore, the soprano 
of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, South, that 
city, will appear in concert next month at 
the Richmond Conservatory of Music, 
Richmond, Va., under the direction of 
David E. Francis, who is in charge of the 
vocal department of the Richmond Con- 
servatory. Miss Diver is one of Balti- 
more’s most popular sopranos, and is also 
an excellent pianist, a pupil of Elsie Rosa- 
lind Miller, graduate of the Peabody Con- 
servatory. 

* * oa 

The pupils of Dr.. William Wolf, of 
Lancaster, Pa., were heard in recital “April 
25. In a long program of varied character 
there appeared the Misses Wohisen, Spicer, 
Hoover, Dinkelberg and Harkness and 
Eugene E. Ernst. Sonatas by Grieg and 
Beethoven were played and shorter pieces 
by Mendelssohn, Schytte, Friml, Frysinger, 
Paradies, Moszkowski, Scholtz, Nevin, 
Schubert, Richard Strauss, Strelezki, 
Smith, Chopin, Lavallee, Foerster and 
MacDowell. 

6. eae 

The New York Concert Trio was heard 
in a concert at the First Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of April 20. The 
trio departs somewhat from the conven- 
tional arrangement of violin, ’cello and 
piano by introducing a vocalist to lend 
variety to the program. While in the na- 
ture of a distinct innovation, this plan has 
met with much success. The audience was 
very large at the concert in question and 
the work of the performers aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

* * * 

The Germania Mannerchor, of Baltimore, 
gave its third concert of the season last 
week, under the direction of Theodore 
Hémberger. The program consisted of 
female, male and mixed choruses. The 
soloists were Elmer Smith, baritone: Leo- 
nora C. Koke, soprano, and Alfred Furth- 
maier, ’cellist. The piano accompaniments 
were played by Mrs. Furthmaier and 
Stephan Steinmueller. Miss Koke sang 
three compositions by Director Hémberger, 
and they were well received. 

* * * 

The Mannerchor of the Milwaukee Mu- 
sikverein has elected Oscar Burckhardt, 
one of its oldest members, as president. 
The Mannerchor is mainly responsible for 
the selection of Milwaukee as the place 
for the thirty-sixth annual festival of the 
North American Sangerbund, which 
opens there on June 22. Its great service 
has already been recognized by outside so- 
cieties, the Harmonie of Detroit having 
arranged a “Friihschoppen” for the Mil- 
waukee choir on June 24. 

* 7 + 

John H. Eltermann, organist of Fulton 
Avenue United Brethren Church, Balti- 
more, gave an organ recital at the church, 
April 27, assisted by the choir of twenty- 
one voices. Especially interesting num- 
bers were Von Weber’s overture to “Eury- 





anthe” and Boellmann’s Suite Gothique, op. 
25, with choral introduction.’ There were 
also selections from Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven and other masters, concluding with 
Dr. Volckmar’s Sonata in D minor. The 
work of Mr. Eltermann and the choir was 
highly commended. 
* * * 

Annie Louise David, the harpist, appeared 
with success at a concert at the Masonic 
Opera House, Chillicothe, N. Y., on Apri! 
21, and at another two days earlier, under 
the auspices of the B Sharp Club, Utica, 
N. Y. She played works by Woodman 
Hahn, Reichardt, Ware, Beethoven, Hassel 
mans, Thomas, Vedalle, Loukine and Zabel 
The audience was all the more enthusiasti: 
over her art in that it is unusual to hea: 
a first-class harpist nowadays. Her playin: 
was, as always, replete with grace an 
charm, and aroused a storm of applause. 

* * ok 


The Springfield Symphony Orchestra, o 
Springfield, Mass., gave its final concer: 
for the season in the high school auditoriun 
on April 24. Shanna Cumming, the New 
york soprano, was the soloist, singing a: 
air from Mozart’s “Re Pastore,” Mrs 
Beach’s “Ah! Love but a Day,” Chadwick , 
“The Rose” and MacDowell’s “In th 
Woods.” The orchestra, under Emil Jan 
ser, was highly successful in its interpr: 
tation of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, 


Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite,” Jan 
sers “Autumn” and Schubert’s “Rosa 
munde” Overture. 


* * * 


A fine exhibition concert was given }) 
advanced ~students of the Peabody Co: 
servatory of Baltimore, April 28, before an 
enthusiastic audience. The special numbers 
were the Beethoven Piano Concerto in | 
flat, played by Elizabeth Winston, and 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie,” played b) 
Etta Bell, both accompanied by the stu- 
dents’ orchestra, with Harold Randolph, 
conductor. The other participants were 
Nellie Greenawalt, organist; Josephine Wii- 
liams, pianist; Abraham Goldfuss, violinist; 
Nellie A. Norris, Viola Voyce, Mathilde 
Steel, sopranos, and Ethel H. Thompson, 
contralto. 

a 2 

Julius Friedmann, violinist and a pupil 
of Anton Witek, assisted by Stanley Hoop- 
er, pianist, and the Von Ende violin choir, 
was heard in a recital at the Von Ende 
Violin School, New York, on the evening of 
May 1. Mr. Friedman was highly success 
ful in Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” sonata, Pag 
anini’s D major concerto, Simonetti’s 
“Madrigale” and Bazzini’s “Ronde des 
Lutins.” He disclosed a fine round tone, a 
solid technic and temperamental gifts. Mr 
Hooper’s playing of Mendelssohn’s F Sharp 
Minor Fantasie was highly efficient and the 
violin choir played the “Freischiitz” over- 
ture with dramatic feeling. 

x * * 


James Philipson, one of the most promi- 
nent organists in Newark, N. J., has ac 
cepted the position of organist and choi 
director of the Clinton Avenue Reformed 
Church, that city. Mr. Philipson will close 
his engagement at St. Paul’s Church on 
Sunday next by giving Matthew’s “Life 
Everlasting,” with solo quartet and chorus 
choir. During his four years’ stay at St 
Paul’s Mr. Philipson has directed several! 
recitals and musicales and has performe: 
many cantatas, among which have been 
Stainer’s “Daughter of Jarius,” Gaul's 
“Holy City” and “Ruth.” Mr. Philipson i: 
succeeding W. E. Ashmall. 


* * * 


The third in the series of organ recitals 
under the auspices of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Musical Clubs was given ir 
Providence, April 26, by William H. Ar- 
nold, organist of St. Stephen’s Church 
that city. The program was made up en- 
tirely of works by Handel. Mr. Arnold 
was assisted by Mrs. Hilda Grendel Bam 
ford, soprano, who sang “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth,” from the “Mes 
siah,” and Albert M. Steinert, violinist 
who played the Largo. It is seldom that 
Mr. Steinert appears in public and his ex 
cellent playing, marked by beauty of ton 
and splendid interpretation, was a featur 
of the afternoon. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Brockway, Howard—Kansas City, May 8; Denver, 
May 10; Salt Lake City, May 13; Los Angeles, 
May 15, 17, 20; San Francisco, May 21, 23; 
Oakland, Cal., May 25; San Francisco, May 28; 
Seattle, May 31; Vancouver, B. C., June 1; 
Portland, Ore., June 3; Tacoma, June 5; Spo- 
kane, June 7. 

Connell, Horatio—Newark, May 9; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 11, 13; Camden, N. J., May 16, 17; 
Evanston, Ill., May 25, 26, 27. 

“roxton, Frank—San Antonio, Tex., May 6; 
Dallas, May 8; Ft. Worth, Tex., May 10, 11; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 12, 13; Muskogee, 
Okla., May 15; Joplin, Mo., May 16, 17; Spring- 
field, Mo., May 18; Memphis, Tenn., May 19; 
Nashville, Tenn., May 20, 21; Birmingham, Ala,, 
May 22, 23, 24, 25; Knoxville, Tenn., May. 26. 

David, Annie Louise—Huntsville, S. C., May 9, 
10, 11; Middletown, N. Y., May 16. 

Eddy, Clerence—Evanston, Ill., May 19; Des 
Moines, Ia., May 21; Utica, May 28. 

Flint, Willard—Manchester, N. H., May 17. 

Garden, Mary—Kansas City, May 8; Denver, 
May 10; Salt Lake City, May 13; Les Angeles, 
May 15, 17, 20; San Francisco, May 21, 23; 
Oakland, Cal., May 25; San Francisco, May 
28; Seattle, May 31; Vancouver, B. C., June 1; 
Portland, Ore., June 3; Tacoma, June 5; 
Spokane, June 7. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Meadville, Pa., May 
9; Collegeville, Pa., May 11, 12. 

Kriens, Christian—Cranford, N. J., May 16. 

Knight, Josephine—Ithaca, N. Y., May 6; Cleve- 
land, May 10; Springfield, Mass., May 13; 
Manchester, N. H., May 17. 

Martin, Frederic—Whulkesbarre, Pa., 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y., May 17; 
May 27. 

Miller, Christine—-Louisville, Ky., May 6; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., May 8; Memphis, May 9; Jack- 
son, Miss., May 10; Vicksburg, Miss., May 11; 
Natchez, May 12; New Orleans, May 13, 14; 
Houston, Tex., May 15, 16; San Antonio, May 
17; Austin, May 18; Dallas, May 19, 20; Ft. 
Smith, Ark., May 22; Tulsa, Okla., May 23; 
Sedalia, Mo., Mey 24; Baldwin, Kan., May 25; 
Kansas City, May 25; Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 
29, 30, 31. 

Miller, Reed—Buffalo, May 6; Oberlin, O., May 
8, 9; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 10, 11, 12, 13; 
Omaha, May 15, 16; Cedar Falls, Ia., May 17, 
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'85¢ Musical Instruments ‘°'' 
The Very Highest Quality 


The Wurlitzer Piano—A high grade piano at a 
moderate price. 


Wurlitzer Orchestral Harp—Starke model— 
Guaranteed to be the best harp now made. 


Glier Violins—tThe best high grade new violins 
of the day. 


Henri Farney and J. A. Baader Violins—The 
best moderate priced new violins. 


Wurlitzer American Band  Instruments— 
Best in the world. 


Wurlitzer Automatic Musical Instruments 
—The world’s largest and only complete line of 
electric musical instruments. 50 different 
styles. Special 84-page catalog sent upon 
application. 

t2"We supply the United States Government 
with musical instruments. 


Fasy time payments arranged. 


iF" Write for 130-page catalog profusely illus- 
trated. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
Cincinnati, 121 East 4th St. Chicago, 329 South Wabash 
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Violin and Bow Makers 


Importers of old and new violins and ‘cellos, bows and 
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18; Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 19, 20; Davenport, 
Ia., May 22, 23; Ottawa, IIl., May 24; Evanston, 
Ill., May 25, 26, 27; Tcledo, O., June 5, 6; 
Youngstown, O., June 7, 8; Altoona, Pa., 
June 9, 10. 

Nielsen, Alice—Omaha, May 9. 

Rogers, Francis—Jersey City, 
Mawr, Pa., May 12. 

Strong, Edward—Hartsville, S. 
12; Newark, N. J., May 15. 

Tibaldi, Arturo—Kansas City, May 8; Denver, 
May 10; Salt Lake City, May 13; Los Angeles, 
May 15, 17, 20; San Francisco, May 21, 23; 
Oakland, Cal., May 25; San Francisco, May 28; 
Seattle, May 31; Vancouver, B. C., June 1; 
Portland, Ore., June 3; Tacoma, June 5; Spo- 
kane, June 7. 


May 11; Bryn 


C., May 10, 11, 


Wells, John Barnes—Brooklyn, May. 11; Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., May 17; Nashua, N. H., May 
18, 19. 


Werrenrath, Reinald—Albany, May 9; Manchester, 
N. H., May 17; Nashua, N. H., May 18, 19; 
Bridgeport, Conn., May 23; Middlebury, Conn., 
May 26. 

Wheeler, Frederick—San Antonio, Tex., May 6; 
Waco, May 8; Dalles, May 9; Ft. Worth, Tex., 
May 10, 11; Oklahoma City, May 12, 13; Mus- 
kogee, Okla., May 15; Joplin, Mo., 
Springfield, Mo., May 17; Memphis, May 18; 
Nashville, Tenn., May 19, 20; Birmingham, Ala., 
May 22, 23, 24; Atlanta, Ga., May 25; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., May 26, 27. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Nashua, N. H., 
18, 19. 

Wilson, Clarence H.—Nashua, N. H., May 19. 


Orchestras, Choruses, Quartets, etc. 


Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—New York, May 9; 
Massapequa, L. I., May 16; Paterson, N. J., 
May 20; New York, May 26; Atlantic City, N. 
J., June 14. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Quincy, IIl., 
May 6; Springfield, Ill, May 7; Crawfordsville, 
Ind., May 8; Champaign, Ill, May 9, 10; 
Streator, Ill., May 11; Moline, Ill., May 12, 
13; Monmouth, Ill., May 15; Grinnell, Ia., May 
16; Sioux City, Ia., May 17; Vermillion, S. D., 
May 18; Mitchell, S. D., May 19; Sioux Falls, 
S. D., May 20; Deadwood, S. D., May 22; 
Rapid City, S. D., May 23; Pierre, S. D., May 
24; Huron, S. D., May 25; Brookings, 5S. D., 
May 26; Watertown, S. D., May 27; Aberdeen, 
S. D., May 28, 29; Jamestown, N. D., May 30; 
Valley City, N. D., May 31, June 1; Duluth, 
Minn., June 2, 3; Hibbing, Minn., June: 4. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—Louisville, Ky., 
May 6; Memphis, May 8; Nashville, May 9; 
Birmingham, May 10, 11; Montgomery, May 12; 
New Orleans, May “13; Houston, Tex., May 15, 
16; Sau Antonio, May 17; Austin, May 18; 
Dalton, May 19, 20; Ft. Smith, Okla., May 22; 
Tulsa, May 23; Sedalia, Mo., May 24; Kansas 
City, May 26; Cedar Rapids, May 29, 30, 31. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Sacramento, May 
8; Chico, May 9; Salt Lake City, May 22, 23; 
Saginaw Festival, May 31 and June 1. 


May 





Michael Elliot to Dance Brahms’s 


Waltzes in Brooklyn 


Michael Elliot, the interpretative classic 
dancer, will appear in a monster benetit 
performance to be given in Brooklyn at 
Prospect Hall on way 12. Miss Elliot 
will be the particular star of the occasion 
and will appear for the first time in a 
group of Brahms waltzes. Miss Elliot has 
recently returned from St. Louis, where 
she appeared before the Woman’s Club in 
a special performance, which was voted 
to be “the greatest success of any of their 
musical afternoons during this season.” 
The announcement of “The Michael Elliot 
Company” for the season of 191I-12 is of 
interest. Miss Elliott will appear in 
groups of her classic dances, assisted by 
a string orchestra, and the noted Detroit 
baritone, John Atkinson, who will give a 
couple of groups of songs on each pro- 
gram. This combination will be put out 
by Mrs. Fite to meet the demand of mu- 
sical clubs and organizations that are not 
prepared to handle a large symphony or- 
chestra such as Miss Elliot has appeared 
with heretofore. 





Leon Rice in Many Recitals 


One of the busiest concert singers in 
New York is Leon Rice, tenor, who is fill- 
ing an average of four engagements a 
week in and around greater New York. 
Some of his recent appearances have been 
in Worcester, Trenton, Newark, East 
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Orange, Utica, Middletown, Tarrytown, 
Ossining, South Norwalk, Bridgeport, 
Flushing, Long Branch, Rockville Center, 
Astoria, Morristown, Bound Brook, Jersey 


City, Elizabeth, Dover, Asbury Park, 
Yonkers, Brooklyn, Perth Amboy and 
Freeport. Out of town engagements this 


week and next include Plainfield, Newark, 
Roseville, Allentown, Easton and Yonkers. 





Wins Piano as Prize for Piano Playing 


Boston, May 1.—The second annual 
contest by students of at least two years’ 
standing in the pianoforte department of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
for a Mason & Hamlin grand piano was 
held yesterday, and the prize was awarded 
to Grace B. Nicholson, of East Orange, 
N. J., a pupil of Charles Anthony. The 
judges were Max Fiedler, conductor of the 
Koston Symphony Orchestra; Arthur 
Foote, composer, and George G. Chad- 
wick, director of the conservatory. Miss 
Nicholson played Mozart’s Fantasia in D 


Minor; Stojowski’s “Chant d’Amour”; 
Debussy’s “Reflets dans |’Eau,” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Ungarisch.” The other students, 
all of the senior class, who took part in 
the contest were Pearl Seiler, Shamokin, 
Pa.; Augusta E. Gentsch, St. Louis; Her- 
bert C. Seiler, Shamokin, Pa.; Herbert J. 
Jenny, Milwaukee; Sarah J. Davis, Glov- 
ersville, N. Y.; Francis C. Nelson, Cam- 
bridge; Florence W. White, North Acton; 
Grace F. Murphy, Somerville. D. L. &. 





Double Festival Engagement for Lam- 
bert Murphy 


A contract for Lambert Murphy, the 
tenor, to sing in Beethoven’s Mass at the 
Worcester (Mass.) Festival, on September 
28 next, has just been closed by his man- 
ager, Walter R. Anderson. Mr. Murphy 
has also been engaged as soloist for the 
Maine Festival. 





The Beethoven House in Bonn will have 
its chamber music festival this month. 
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combined with the ANGELUS. 


The KNABE 
PIANO 


Essentially an artistic instru- 
ment and sought by those 
who demand the finest piano 
obtainable—by the highly 
trained musician, the virtuo- 
so. Its magnificent tonal ca- 
pacity, its highly perfected 
action and its exquisite de- 
sign have made it univer- 
sally known as “‘the world’s 
best piano.” 
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and the standard pianos in which it is incorporated 


| = highest and most impartial musical authorities have long 
recognized that the ANGELUS is the piano-player which per- 
mits of the highest personal musical expression and interpretation on 
the piano, equalling the most masterly hand playing. 

Let us consider the three pianos which are deemed worthy to be 


The EMERSON 
PIANO 


Known far and wide as the 
“sweet-toned Emerson” be- 


appealing tonal qualities. 
Nearly a hundred thousand 
Emersons have been sold 
and there is no piano which 
can supplant it in the hearts 
of those who own and 


There is a harmony of craftsmanship in the combining of these three 
pianos with the ANGELUS, which is of priceless value to the purchaser. 
Our ability and care to build the only perfect piano-player has been 
matched by the most able and unsparing effort on the part of the makers 
of these pianos to perfectly adapt them to receive the ANGELUS. 
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ing Lever, the most important aid to musical expression ever conceived, the 
Melody Buttons the new Graduating Melodant, the Sustaining Pedal 
Device, the Diaphragm Pneumatics and the Artistyle Music Rolls, all 
indispensable features, are exclusive to the ANGELUS. 


The full story of the ANGELUS artistic superiority can be learned only by years of associa- 


tion with it, and its best telling must be in realization by owners themselves after they actually 


Our Agent in your city will gladly demonstrate to you the unlimited 
musical possibilities of the ANGELUS and quote you liberal terms 
of payment with or without the exchange al 
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its price. 
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